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m AUTHORS' NOTE 
THE present volume, containing the first half of the prole- 
— 1. gomena to our projected study of the Islamic Society and the 

"West, went to press shortly before the outbreak of war. During 
the war years, the remainder of our material was sent to the 
_ United States for safe keeping. Since its return in 1945, revision 
of the second part has proceeded as steadily as the pressure of 

post-war duties would permit, and it is hoped that it will appear 

in print with no great delay. In order to facilitate the use of this 
part by itself, an index has been added to this volume. 





ADDITIONAL NOTE 
On issuing this offset reprint, the authors wish to draw attention 
to the corrections supplied by Professor Bernard Lewis in 
Bulletin of The School of Oriental and African Studies, Vol. XVI, 
Part 3 (1954), рр. 599-600. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


"HE character and scope of this book have raised a peculiar 
T roblem of transliteration of Arabic and Turkish words. The 
natural impulse of the Orientalist ís to use a standard system of 
transcription, such as that of the Royal Astatic Society and the 
British Academy. But this simple course meets with an insuperable 
obstacle in the Latin alphabet officially adopted by the Turkish 
Republic, which we are bound to use in dealing with modern 
Turkey. И is obvious that we cannot spell one and the same 
word Avmedja in the first volume and Aoca in the third. For the 
‘Same reason we cannot adopt the former spelling for Arabic words 
and the latter for Turkish, especially since a large proportion of 
technical Turkish terms are in fact Arabic, ‘The most educated of 
Western readers cannot be expected to know the technical terms 
of Oriental languages and to recognize them in a variety of ortho- 


graphic disguises. 
We have therefore taken the matter boldly into our own hands 


and have worked out d system of transliteration which preserves, 
in all but minor points, the official Turkish spelling and yet offers 
ап exact transcription of the Arabic sounds, If some alight 
Inconsistencies remain, it 1s hoped that they are such as to offer 
no difficulty to the reader, 


Consonants 


b — Asin English:' in Turkish pronounced os p (and so written 
in the official system) at the end of a word. 


с t As English f in ‘jam’. 
ç c As English eh. in 'chureh' (Turkish only). 
d à Asin English; in Turkish pronounced as £ at the end of a 


word and after unvoiced consdénants.* 

dz 3 In Classical Arabic as Ae in ‘that’; in colloquial Arabic and 
Turkish as s. 

d дә In Arabic likea thickened d; in Turkish pronounced as s. 

f 42 Asin English, 

8 af As in English, bot before d and # as gy (Turkish only), 


t The English equivaleria ure, of course, only approximate 
1 fn @ few Turkish words the initial d was represented hy b. 


uro oum oz6& UR NM 


wx Au 


кее м o» "ug oz о ө 


= of 


at 


ы Y (1 


"oT C. Gi 


NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 
Like the rolled r in French, but deeper:' 
As in English, but never silent. 
Like a strongly whispered 4; in Turkish pronounced as А. 
A scraped guttural A: in Turkish pronounced as A, 
As English 5 in 'treasure' (Turkish only). 
As к English: but in Turkish pronounced as ky before 4 
and Б. 
A guttural 4; in Turkish pronounced z Å (never as ky). 
Às in English. 
As in English. 
Aa in English. 


каша (ak oy 


|+ Чч, © ^ 


keuG uu. kt 


C 


As in English {Turkish only). 

As in northern English. 

As in English. 

In Arabic like a thickened s; in Turkish pronounced as s. 

As English sh. 

In Classical Arabic as thin ‘thin’; in colloquial Arabic and 
Turkish as 4, 

As in English. 

In Arabic like a thickened t; in Turkish pronounced as r. 

As in English (in Turkish worda anly), 

In Arabic pronounced ai in English ; in Turkish pronounced 
BS T 

As in English. 

As in English, 

In Arabie like a thickened 2 (in 'Iràk like 4); in Turkish 
pronounced as x. 

Sce d. 

The glottal stop, neglected in Turkish at the beginning and 
end of a word, 

[In Arabic a harsh guttural intonation; in Turkish neglected, 
or pronounced as the glottal atop. 


! After e, 4, d, d in Turkish words, this letter is sounded aan English y, anii 
förmå à diphthong: ий зафт іа р — Ó ai ‘seymen’ 


NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION xi 


Vowels and Diphthongs 
aanu Asin English. 
і A hard @ (Turkish only), 


0, 6 Asin German (Turkish only), 
à, i, ü Long vowels (Arabic and Persian words only). 
aw in Arabic pronounced zs om in ‘how’; in ‘Turkish pro- 
nounced er. 
ау, сү As English y in чену": in colloquial Arabic sometimes as 
ev in ‘whey 


The Arabic article is rendered ly el or aj (the assimilation of the / to 
a following d, st, », z, t, or z being neglected), but in the middle of com- 
pound phrases bv ul ( Turkish ah, | 

Proper names are spelled according to Arabic and Turkish pronuncia- 
tion respectively; thus Arabie Muhammed, Turkish Mehmed. Stan- 
durdized English spellings are retained for well-known place-names, 
e.g. Cairo, Mecca, Hijiz, and in such terms a3 Janiseary. — 

In a certain number of commen terms it has been found necessary 
to retain the distinctive Arabic and Turkish vocalizations, thus multazim 
and mutoreall? (Arabic), mültesim and mütevelli (Turkish). 





INTRODUCTION 

VI HEN we were entrusted with the task of surveying the effects 
VY of the Western impact upon ‘Turkey and its former Arab 
provinces since the beginning of the nineteenth century, we had 
no idea of the formidable nature of the commission, or af the 
ubstacles which were to confront us. ‘The first hint of these was 
conveyed in the initial work of preparing a bibliography. A com- 
plete bibliography of this held has not yet been, and probably never 
will be, compiled, but the few partial bibliographies which exist 
demonstrate that the mass of publications dealing with these coun- 
tries since 1800 is staggering. Even in the limited ground covered 
by René Maunier's classified Bibliothéque Économique, Turidique et 
Sociale del' Egypte Moderne (1798-1916)! the number of books and 
articles listed (in French, English, Italian, and German, but exclud- 
ing Arahic and Greek) amounts to 6,695, When there are added to 
these the published works relating to Turkey, Syria, and ‘Irdk, it 
is evident that twenty thousand titles would be a low estimate for 
the period to 1919, and those written since 1919 probably amount 
to às many again.? When, however, one begins to examine such of 
them as are withm reach, one does not take long to discover that 
an enormous proportion are quite negligible owing to their obvious 
deficiencies: lack of intimate experience, ignorance of the language 
of the country, reliance upon hearsay, unfamiliarity with the his- 
torical background, and so forth. ‘The three-decker narratives of 
travel. sọ popular in the carly nineteenth century, na less than the 
hundreds of more recent travel-aketches, abound in these faults, 
Even the works of residents for a longer or shorter period do not 
ulways escape them, and аге upt tö suffer in addition from the 
acceptance of ‘official’ views, or, on the contrary, from an unreason- 
ing depreciation of all the Jocal institutions. A further criticism 
which must be made against the vast majority of these books and 
articles is their concentration either upon political events or upan 
external description af the society concerned (and that iio Apes 
cities), while neglecting all investigation into its inner mechanism 
and laying bare of the forces at work to maintain or to trunstorm 
it. Even such à book as Lane's Modern Egyptians, with all its excel- 
lences, falls short of the ideal in many respects, as, for example, in 
relation to economic life and industry; much more so, then, such 
1 würk as Cromer's Modern Egypt. 

' РЫН ецш spécialts de la Société ЖиНитеаһ il'Éconumis Politigue, &c., 4. 
Cairo, 19r. 

t "DUhe series of БН oues o | ure dealing with the Mandated 
Тера Y et т e a oic dis «Е the. Americun 
University of Bairut (5oclal Scietce Series), cumprrises eight fasciculi. 
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À more serious deficiency is the comparative absence of detailed 
and original monographs on many of the social problems with 
which our study is concerned. Later writers have too often uc- 
eepted the pronouncements of their predecessors without question, 
while the ‘Turkish, and still more the Arabic, materials have too 
often been neglected. At the same time research has been hampered 
by the inaccessibility of archives and documentary materials. Lt is 
true that within very recent yeara a little has been done towards 
remedying this defect. Under the enlightened auspices of the late 
King Fu'ád, a start has been made with the classification and pub- 
lication Of the state archives in Catro;! and in Syria the collection of 
documents relating to the years 1830-yo made by Dr. Asad Rustum 
at the American University of Bairut? is an excellent example of 
what can he accomplished by private initiative. But these touch 
only the fringes of the problem, and there is every reason to fear 
that unless steps are taken within a very short time to form local 
Archives, not only of political and judicial but also of educational 
and commercial documents, much valuable material will be perma- 
rently lost. 

Another deficiency, the importance of which will not be lost on 
those who realize the influence of the individual personality in the 
introduction of new ideas and the working of new measures, is the 
absence of intimate biographies in Arabic and Turkish literature, 
In Arabic the only considerable work of this kind, Sevh Raşid 
Ridá's biography of Seyh Muhammad “Abduh, cumbrous and ill 
digested though it 15, serves to show the immensity of this gap 
which ean now never be filled. Biographical sketches, it i$ true, 
there are in plenty, but they are all confined to externals. In Turk- 
ish it iz not until the end of the nineteenth century that memoirs 
of value are to be met with, | 

These criticisms do not all apply equally to every period, region, 
or field af study. In some fields, such as those of administration 
and law, the published materials are probably sufficient to enable 
a satisfactory study to be made. On the other hand, despite tlie 
crucial importance of education and the large numbers of Western 
educational institutions in the East, it is a scarcely credible fact that 
no thorough study yet exists of education in either Egypt or Syria,* 
It is true that à good deal of ground has been covered by official 
reports and by a number of private observers, But while much 

| J. Deny, Sommaire dés Archires Turques du Caire, Cuito, 1930; Pecueil des 

Firmen: Imperioux Orttomans addreió anx Valus er aux Khédives d Égypte, Cuiro, 

1934; | | | 

иа ао берн Деді eot ig ta Hur d ri 
" Білсе these lines were. written, the. first alum 


ume has uppeared of Dr. J, 
Heyworth-Dunne's. Introduction t0 thi Hiiory of. Education 1n. Modern Egypt 
(London, 193u). 
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valuable material may be derived from these sources, it is open to 
question how far they correspond to the purposes of this study. № 
must be insisted again that the object in view is an organic study 
of the life of the Moslem socicties, and the forces; ideals, and. ten- 
dencies at work within them. The function of official reports ts u 
different one, and their analyses of existing conditions are generally 
written with an eve to administrative action in a desired direction, 
whereas the investigation now projected is in. its essence ee 
objective. The prime condition for any satisfactory work is the full 
and unprejudiced examination of all the relevant facts without at- 
tempting to place upon them any construction which will fit them 
info agreement with preconceived ideus. 

The descriptions of contemporary observers, on the other hand, 
lack the fundamental basis of the present programme, the tracing 
of social evolution and the bearing of this process upon present 
conditions. But there are two sources which, rightly used, may 
serve aa very valuable indications and mirrors,of social develop- 
ment, One of these is the series of annual statistical reports pub- 
lished by the ‘Turkish government since tne establishment of the 
Republic, and by the Egvptian government regularly since. 1909, 
although statistical records of varying kinds go back as far as 1870. 
It is obviously, of course, not the statistics in themselves which are 
of valuc for us so much às the comparison of them over a period 
of years. The other source 15 that formed by the literary produc- 
tions of successive periods, especially in thie periodical press and 
the field of imaginative literature, OF all sources this has been the 
most neglected, yet, with due allowance for its limitations, it will 
often supply the most candid and revealing commentary on the real 
moral and intellectual forces at work within each community, But 
to utilize it requires, in still greater degree than most of the subjects 
included in our research programme, and in addition to a sound 
knowledge of the nuances of Turkish und. Arabic, the rare ability 
to pick our the telling facts and sound clues from an. mtolerable 
deal of second-hand rubbish, 

It began, therefore, to dawn upon us that, so far from being over- 
cultivated, much of our field of study was practically virgin soil. 
From this preliminary survey also it became clear that the subject 
could not be at ance handled concisely in vertical sections, but 
required an historical treatment at some length. Three divisions 
were obviously indicated: (a) asurvey of the social institutions in 
‘Turkey and its Arab provinces, prior to the mtroduction of Western 
influences; (^) an examination of the circumstances and immediate 
effects af the Western 1 impact since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; (c) an investigation into the actual conditions and forces 
in play. Ar the same time by establishing a uniform system of 
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vertical divisions for all periods, the historical treatment could be 
resolved. into a series of cross-sections, by means of which the 
original plan would be maintamed as far as possible: The next 
step was to draw up the list of vertical divisions, or, in other words, 
to бте the field up into a number of manageable, and more or 
less self-contained, compartments. To draw rigid boundaries is; 
of course, impossible, as the interrelations of the various social 
functions make a certain overlapping inevitable. The most natural 
system which suggested itself was one based on a dual principle of 
demarcation: firstly, an occupational division leading up to govern- 
ment and administration, followed by. a cultural division cutting 
across all classes and irroups.. On this basis a complete scheme was 
prepared, indicating under each head the particular problems which 
call for investigation, Although, for reasons which will appear 
later, this scheme does not represent the actual programme of our 
study, it seems worth while to ‘oduce it here, inasmuch as it 
may serve to indicate rhe exti nios of our research. 

I, The Family. 

The obvious basis of any complete social investigation must be 
the study of the social unit constituted by the family. The prablems 
involved are many: the structure and ramifications of the family, 
including (where tis found) the joint family system in which several 
generations live under the same roof; the mutual rights and duties 
af its members; its internal jurisdiction: the relationships con- 
tracted by marriage and adoption; the effects of the system of 
inheritance; the forms of ownership of movable and immovable 
property, whether private or communal ; and demographic statistics, 
where they are available. In addition to these descriptive features, 
however, it is one of the most important tasks of the investigator 
to analyse what may be called the spirit of the family, to discover 
the nature and strength of the ties which unite the members of the 
family, not only in the direct line of descent but also with collateral 
branches, and the social effects of these ties, as, for example, in the 
formation of closed and rival groups, the duty of blood-revenge, 
the transmission of functions by inheritance and marriage, and the 
tendency towards nepotism. This naturally hangs together with 
the manner in which the family is linked up with the next larger 
group, the clan, the village, the guild, &c., and it may be found 
necessary to subdivide the study of the family in consequence, 
treating the village family, the industrial family, the professional 
family, and 860 on, as separable units of different types, Ihe further 
investigation of the subject, in accordance with the scheme out- 
lined above, will he concerned with the changes introduced during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries into the structure, 
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functions, and spirit of these families, either through administra- 
tive action, or by personal initiative as the result of education and 
social changes (more especially amongst women), and the place of 
the family and strength of family ties in the social structure of 
to-day, A valuable supplement to this study (which would throw 
light also on many other problems considered below) could be 
made by the compilation of histories af notable or extensive family 
groups, tracing changes in structure, occupation, &c., and their 
relations with other groupe. 

IL. The Village. 

Next to the family the most important social unit in all Moslem 
countries outside Arabia is the village or agricultural community ; 
yet it has hitherto been one of the most neglected. No Moslem 
writer, in either medieval ar modern times, has condescended to 
describe the organization of village life in his country, and for the 

urpose of this investigation the great bulk of the materials must 
be sought in the works of Western observers: À further difficulty 
is that the village communities in the different countries are not 
uniform in type, the organization of the village in Egypt, for 
example, being quite distinct from that in Palestine, Syria, “Lak, 
or Turkey, while within Egypt itself, айай, the village of the upper 
valley diverges considerably from the typical ‘ezba of the Delta. 

Whether these differences may prove in the end to be important 
or negligible will depend on the character of the social institutions 
linked up with them. The main points for investigation include 
the distribution of population and land between landowners, 
tenant farmers, free cultivators, and labourers; the mutual relations, 
social and economic, and the rights and duties of each of these 
sections; internal jurisdiction (eg. punishments inflicted without 
recourse to law courts or police officials) and its sanctions, the 
АИЙ КЕНТ machinery within the village, including methods of 
assessmént and of payment of taxation, and its relations with pro- 
vincial or district authorities; usages and institutions which main- 
tain the solidarity of the village, or the existence of group rivalries 
within the village or between neighbouring villages ; and the changes 
which may have affected the village community in some or all of 
these aspects. | 

A second field of study is afforded by the economic aspects of the 
agricultural community; the original methods, implements, and 
organization of agriculture (including irrigation); the nature and 
yield of crops and methods of disposal of the surplus ; the organizi- 
tion of village markets and periodical faire; the introduction of new 
cultures and implements; changes in means of transport and 
methods of marketing; the provision of credit by money-lenders 
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and landbanks ; the introduction of co-operative schemes; changes 
in village education; and the effects of these upon the village and 
the rural economy. 

На. The Beduini, 

‘This includes the relations. between the nomadic tribes and the 
settled areas; the functions of the tribesmen as breeders of live 
stock, in supplying transport for caravana, and as auxili ey oo: 
the control and settlement of the tribes; and especially the legary 
of nomadism in the social and legal institutions of the people, 
IH. Industry. 

Neglected though the rural community has been, it has fared 
well in comparison with the organization of native industry in 
Western Asia and Egypt. ‘This criticier applies even more to the 
organized industries than to the coarse village industries, which 
have generally been included by Western writers in their descrip- 
tions af the village economy. In the following scheme it is rather 
the organized industries in the cities and provincial towns that are 
іп view, though in many csses the remarks apply to both. 

The first subject of study must be the unit of industry, the work- 
shop: its organization, staffing, equipment, &c., and the various 
forms: of industrial enterprise (individual workshops, home іп- 
dustries, grouped or large-scale industrial plants under capitalist 
control, and industrial wakf). Then come the distribution of 
industries, sources of raw materials, and methods of disposal ol 
their products, and all the social aspects of industrial life: the 
organization of guilds or industrial corporations, their means. of 
recruitment, functions, and internal jurisdiction; their status and 
relations with other groups and with the administrative authorities 
(especially the multas); government monopolies; methods and 
distribution of taxation.! 

Тһе study of the later developments of native industry. will 
include, on the economic side, the factors which have contributed 
to the decline of certain industries and the maintenance of others; 
such as the introduction of Western industria! products; trans- 
ference of markets: improvements in means of transport; changes 
in the volume and direction of purchasing power; provision. of 
capital and credit favilities; the introduction of machinery and 
Western industrial methods; the results of administrative action 
{imposition of turiffs, development of industrial education, &c.); 

Лиу ot the corporations will necesanly embrace a wider field than 
müustry, und tke inal) professional corporations from “Ulemd, merchants, ond 
revenue clerks tu beggars, dancers, Und. ее There profewianal 


nes of demarcitin may verve ule us ihe barie of n very interesting and 
ийрогїш [miurstic investigation. 
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*he advance of industrial technique; the preparation of industrial 
statistics; and on the social side, the suppression or disappearance 
of the industrial corporations; the rise of new types of industrial 
associations ; changes in the status of dtt and in the personnel. 
ot indushiit undertakings; and the effi mechanization on the 
character of the industrial population. 
ГУ. Commerce. 

The commercial organization of the Western Asiatic lands even 
before the ninteenth century was, to all appearances, peculiarly 
complicated owing to the international character it had already 
assumed, The trading relations of the European countries with 
the Levant have been fully investigated by MM. Charles-Roux 
and others, but the commercial intercourse between Turkey and 
Greece, Syria, Egypt, the Sudan, the Magrib, Arabia, and "Trak 
&till remains an unworked field. It is too often believed that the 
discovery af the Cape route to India resulted in the commercial 
stagnation of the Levant, but while it certainly reduced the volume 
of transit trade, a very lively interchange of local products was 
still maintained, and ‘strong and wealthy mercantile communities 
were to be found in all the principal cities. It is on the history 
of these communities, rather than on the actual commodities 
concerned, that investigation is mamly required. "l'hat, in spite of 
their composite character, they formed organized bodies is clear 
from the records available; but the structure of these organiza- 
tions, and their relations with the industrial guilds on the one 
hand and with the administration on- the ather, require tà be 
cleared wp, together with the arrangements in force for credit 
and exchange, the forms of commercial contracts, the working 
of commercial law, and the systems of import and export dunes, 
customs, тела аз, &c, 

In connexion with luter developments, further investigation ts 
needed on auch points aa the competition of European commerce 
and commercial houses, the effects of administrative: regulation 
and introduction of commercial tribunals, and the modernization 
of commercial meinen and organization, formation of Chambers 
of. Commerce, c in the social status af merchants, and. so 
оп, Within this fi ү d should. be included also the development 
of modern banking and exchange systems, and their relations 


V. The City. 
By this heading is meant the study of the communal, structure 
and institutions of the city as a whole, apart from that of the 


individual groups of which it is composed, and which are dealt 
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with under separate headings, Spengler, it will be remembered, 
declared that the Eastern city ‘has no soul’, meaning that it was 
a conglomeration of units, not a complex and living organism. 
Whatever truth may be attached to this observation, some form 
of organization was clearly demanded and in existence. Start- 
ing with the division of the city into numerous, and generally 
self-contained, wards, fdras, markets, &c,, cach with its own 
responsible Seyh or chief, this organization doubtless included 
provisions for the maintenance of law and order, some sort of 
policing and sanitary services, and at least the rudiments of a 
civic life and spirit, Since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the study of the city takes on an increasing importance. The 
expansion of the cities and their external transformation, the 
breaking down of old divisions, the establishment of municipali- 
ties and municipal services, form one aspect of this; the other, 
and even more important, is connected with the rise of the middle 
class, the development of intellectual life in the cities, the exten- 
sion of their influence, their relations with the rural districts and 
the effects of their predominating position in social and political 
movements, 

The old military organizations in the Ottoman Empire and in 
Egypt have often been described in detail, and ample materials 
are available in consequence for a study of the composition, 
equipment, and internal structure of the military forces. ‘There 
i5 still room, however, for an investigation into the- place of the 
military classes in the social life of their communities, the privi- 
leges which they enjoved, their relations with other groups ( parti- 
cularly the artisans and the ' Ulem4), the attitude adopted towards 
them by the other sections of the population, and their religious 
affiliations (such as, notably, the connexion between the Janissaries 
and the Bektisi order). 

Similarly, in connexion with the-progressive introduction of 
Western organization, discipline, traming, and equipment into 
the army, it i$ necessary not only to consider the effects of this 
process upon the character and efficiency of the military and 
naval forces themselves, but also to deal with their wider social 
consequences. On the one hand, the army served as an important 
channel of Western penetration, through the appointment of 
foreign missions and instructors and the organization of medical 
and sanitary services, the promotion of technical training, and 
the necessity of providing modern equipment. On the other hand, 
attention needs to be given to the social statis and influence of 
the armed forces, and in particular to the part played by members 
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of the military forces in the social and political movements in 
their countrics. 


VIL Government and. Administration, 

It may appear, at first sight, that the whole subject of govern- 
ment has been so fully handled already as to leave little room for 
fresh investigation. But this is far indeed from being the case, 
however minutely the external organization of government may 
have been described. We know, in fact, exceedingly little of the 
inner relations between the government and the people, and it is 
only on the hasis supplied by the results of the preceding investi- 
gations into the circumstances of the different sections. of the 
population (including the "Ulemd—see the following section) that 
а really satisfactory study of this delicate and difficult problem 
can be undertaken. It can scarcely be doubted that government, 
in its administrative aspect, was not merely a. set of forms imposed 
upon the people by the will of the conqueror, but an organism 
intimately associated with the structure of society and the character 
and ideas of the governed, and that there was a constant interplay 
between governors and governed. It is necessary to clear the 
ground of the misconceptions engendered by the abuse of Euro- 
pean terms such as despotism and autocracy, and to submit all 
the traditional organa and usages of government to re-examination, 
in order to bring out the underlying ideas and relations, and the 
principles which guided their working. Such a study involves 
the most intricate analvsis of psychological forces, and is perhaps 
the most difficult of all the investigations propounded in this 
scheme. It would also be desirable to lead on from this to a 
consideration of the reasons for the evident decay of administra- 
tion visible during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
to examine whether this was symptomatic of а break-down of 
the whole system or whether sufficient elements of vitality re- 
mained to reform and reconstruct it without the intervention of 
European institutions and ideas. 

Until such a preliminary study of the traditional functions, 
ideals, and psychology of government in the Moslem world has 
been undertaken, the further investigation of the social reactions. 
to the administrative and political changes of more recent times 
will be hopelessly handicapped, and the investigator will be 
largely working in the dark. For while certain obvious changes 
have been brought about by the spread of Western ideas (both 
the liberal ideas of the nineteenth century and the newer totali- 
tarian ideas of the twentieth), by constitutional and bureaucratic 
developments, and the delimitation of functions between govern- 
ment departments, the provision of social services, economic 
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changes, and the like, it remains true to a large extent that in- 
herited and ingrained characteristics cannot be easily eradicated. 
The same considerations apply also to the study of the social 
effects of the more strictly political movements, including. the 
rise of nationalist parties, the reactions to Western political control, 
and the mutual relations of the Islamic countries. 


VIII. Religion. 


In discussing the place of religion in social life two distinct, 
though of course closely related, aspects have to be investigated. 
One is the influence of the religious ideals ond religious ethic 
in the lives of individuals of all classes and in the social groups, 
singly and collectively, and the extent to which customary usages 
and elements foreign to [slim were bound up with them, The 
other is concerned with the organization, usages, and functions of 
institutional religion, In this field the “Ulemd naturally come first, 
and in spite of all that has been written on the subject there is 
still need for much research into the organization, recruitment, 
education, and status of the "Ulemd, especially during the period 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries (for. example, in 
regard to the prevalence of hereditary transmission of religious 
functions and the purchase of religious offices), and their relations 
with the central and local governments, the administration of 
law. the religious orders, and the population of the cities imd the 
rural districts, Scarcely less important arè the numerous farikas 
or orders of derwtzes, their structure, rituals, distribution, and 
special associations with and influence over particular groups, 
military and occupational, both in the cities and in the villages. 
But it would be a serious mistake to limit the «tudy of institu- 
tional religion to these two classes of professional ‘men of religion’, 
One must rather visualize it 23 a vast corporation which included 
within itself all the other corporations, and formed the uniting 
link between them by calling out and focusing the sentiment of 
loyalty, Each lesser group had therefore its own place in, and 
aya рар to make to, the religious structure, fram 
the Sultan to the peasant. [t is this communal aspect of religion 
which has been chiefly neglected and which calls ыы арып 
together with its external manifestations in public rituals, festivals, 
the constitution of wakfs, and other means of serving and main- 
taining tbe common religious life and its institutiuns, and the 
limitations and disturbances: arising from the presence of dissi 
dent Moslem sects, | 
-itis from this point of view also that the history af religious 
developments from the end of the eighteenth century requires 
to be followed up. "The disturbance of the old system by adminis- 
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trative interference and social and economic changes, the effect 
af such movements as Wahhábism, the 5anüsiya, Mahdism, Pan- 
Islamism, and the reformist agitations, of Christian missionary 
activity, of changes m religious education and the machinery of 
religious organization, of the infiltration of Western ideas both 
within and without the ranks of the professional "Uem, and the 
activities of the religious orders, are all worthy of study in them- 
selves, but their full influence can only be estimated when they 
are correlated with the religious life of the community as 4 whale. 
IX. Education. 

‘The traditional structure of education and of law (see section 
X) can hardly be divorced entirely from religion, but in view of 
the subsequent separation between the three fields, it is necessary 
to include them under individual headings. The old educational 
organization, not only an account of the preponderance öf re- 
ligious students and subjects, but even more strongly because of 
the prevailing conceptions as to the basis and purpose of education, 
was very closely bound up with the organization of the "L lema. 
A detailed study is required, nevertheless, in order to clear up 
many points on which our ideas are at present confused and 
inadequate, such as the existence and staffing of madrasar in the 
smaller towns, the teaching of other than religious subjects, the 
education of the military and official classes, and especially the 
literature and literary pursuits af the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. | 

From this point onwards, the strictly religious aspect of educa- 
tion tends to fall into the background, owing to the increasing 
introduction of Western educational methods, as the result of 
educational missions to Europe, the multiplication of European 
and technical schools, and the creation of government educational 
services. “These in turn give rise to ü vast number of social prob- 
lems-arising out of the organization of educstian itself anc of its 
social effects. ‘They are too many to be even summarized here, 
and amongst them may be mentioned only—as the most important 
—the rise of new ideals and aims of education, the relative in- 
fluence of religious, governmént, private, and foreign schools, 
the persistence ar weakening of group distinctions, the place of 
European languages in education, its effects:upon the spoken and 
literary language, and the consequences of the education of girls. 
Closely connected also with the subject of education is the whole 
ficld of intellectual development, including not only literature, 
but also science, medicine, art and music, and technical equipment. 


! See, for à fuller disuussion, the article on “Socul Reacttons in the Mosiem 
World', in Taurmal! of the Royal Cmtral shrian Society, Oet: Tuja 
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It has already been noted that the traditional conceptions of 
law and the public legal administration: were closely related to 
the field of religion, but the association of low. with institutional 
religion was much less close than is commonly believed. It is 
true that the only tribunals whose competence and theoretical 
authority were unrestricted and universally accepted were the 
Serf courts administered by the Adds and their substitutes, and 
equally true that the only written law was the Sera. An objective 
study of the working of these courts and the functions and status 
of Kddis and Мий іп the old Ottoman organization is conse 
quenty much to be desired, But the most casual student cannot 
ail te be atruck hy the fact that the Ser'f courts were not called 
upon to adjudicate in large areas of what we should regard as the 
field of law, The organization of society in innumerable small 
self-contained groupa created an equal number of local jurisdic- 
tions for the handling of disputes between members of the same 
group, "This mvolves us in the apparently endless field of customary 
law as it was applied in the villages, among the industrial corpora- 
tions, &c., which has never yet been investigated in Western 
Ама, Arming out of this is the contlict between customary law 
and the Sera and the extent to which they were influenced by 
one another, Another very important limitation upon the applica- 
hon of the Sera, particularly in criminal cases, was the authority 
vested in the officers of the army and the public administration to 
adjudicate-and to condemn offenders, even to death, without the 
intervention of any Addi or legal officer, and not infrequently 
without trial of any kind, Finally, an investigation is necessary into 
the whole question of the public conception of the- nature àf law, 
the psychology of the popular attitude towards it, and its practical 
application and enforcement, 

The development of legal practice and administration during 
the nineteenth century and after raises, in consequence, many 
complex social problema. ‘lhe establishtnent of military codes, 
in the first place, and later on the attempts to cadily civil and 
criminal law, and introduction of Western codes and principles 
at law, involve consideration of the relations of these codes and 
principles to the accepted rules of both Ser'? and customary law, 
оѓ the effects of the changes in judicial administration, organiza- 
поп, en procedure upon the popular attitude to law, and the 
rae af new conceptions of criminality. Another important aspect 
of the same process is furnished by the rapid evolution of a new 

' "There ia, however, an extemive literature in Dute 


шї - rh upon the customary 
law! upplied in Indonexuis— x Hue article "ilr ачы! {тааһа © | 
Encyclopaedia of Пт, E ihe article "Adar law' in the Supplement во the 
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class of trained and practising lawyers, exercising a wide social 
and political influence, and saturated with Western legal ideas, 
the diversity of which adds still more to the complexity of the 
situation. 





These ten headings comprise the more important problems 
affecting the social life and development of the Moslem peoples 
of Western Asia during the last two centuries. But in order to 
complete the cross-section of Moslem society in Western Asia, 
two special features remain to be listed, in so tar as they affect the 
social structure. 


XI. Slavery. 

Three aspects are of importance: the place and function of 
slaves in the old economy (as domestic servants, labourers, and 
soldiers), the social effects of the abolition of slavery, and the 
evolution of public opinion and religious doctrine in their attitude 
towards slavery. 


XII. Non-Moslem minorities, 

'The question of the traditional status of the non-Moslems in 
the Asiatic countries is probably less important for our purpose 
than an investigation into the actual functions, occupations, con- 
ditions of life, and organization of the various Christian and Jewish 
communities, prior to the nineteenth century, and their social 
and economic relations. with the Moslems of all classes, with the 
local governments, and with the European merchant houses. 
During the nineteenth century their closer contact with Europeans 
and greater readiness to take advantage of European education 
and the new economic methods widened on the one hand their 
fields of activity, giving them greater importance in the social 
economy, and on the other hand invested them with a new func- 
tion as carriers of European ideas at second hand, ‘This series of 
social and cultural interactions has already been partially investi- 
gated, but requires more detailed analysis of its extension and 
effects, In the third place, in more recent years, the social aspects 
and reactions of the political relationships between Moslem and 
nao» groups offer a wide, though somewhat delicate, field 
of studv. 

The тақыныз out of such a scheme as this is enough to show 
how vast is the field and how backward the state of socio-historical 
rescarch in this area, how premature therefore any composite 
study of the social evolution in ‘Turkey and Western Asia. То 
carry it out fully would occupy 2 whole staff of research workers 
for many years and would involve a lengthy series of stages. 
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The first requirement is a series of monographs on the individual 
problems, which, while dealing in the first place with cach area 
‘separately, would eventually embrace the relations and contacts 
between the separate regions and bring out the likencssey and 
differences in their reactions to similar intrusive forces, An es- 
sential element, however, is that there should not only be collected 
the relevant facts, but that there should be a study of the signifi- 
cance of these facts in the life of the individual and for the evolu- 
tion of the society às a whole. Only on the basis of such a mono- 
graphic treatment can sure progress be made towards a final 
synthetic study of the problems as a whole, under such general 
heads as rationalization and the release of individuality, Farther 
than these, into the significance of the process on the plane of 
world history, we need not go. Bur the fundamental condition 
is speed, for the materials, in the form of oral tradition and 
casual documents, are growing less year by year. Ten years 
hence there-will be large gaps difficult to fil], twenty years hence 
they will be impossible to fill at all. 

It remaina to indicate the relation of our own study to this com- 
plete and ideal scheme. ‘Chat the former can represent only à part 
af the latter needs neither explanation nor apology ; what part, how- 
ever, has naturally been determined by the circumstances of our 
work. ‘There are large areas in each section of the field which can 
be investigated only in the East, by patient collection of oral tradi- 
tion and search for manuseript materials, and by prolonged immer- 
sion in oriental life. These methods are of necessity ruled out for 
those who, like us, are limited to occasional visits to the field of our 
research, Our main sources must consequently be such published 
work, including that written in T'urkish and Arabic; as is accessible 
fo us, supplemented by the data derived from personal contacts. 
As the value and proportions of these sources vary from period to 
period, so the breadth and depen of our study must vary also, and 
there are some few sections of the field (notably that of the family) 
from which we are excluded almost entirely, But such imperfec- 
tions, great as they are, are inevitable in what is in effect a pioneer 
study, and we shall feel that we have attained aur end if our work 
does anything to stimulate or to contribute to that more thorough 
research which has been outlined above. 

These considerations apply with special force to the materiale 
contained in this first volume, In attempting to present a com 
site survey of the original institutions and social organization of the 
Ottoman Empire at the end of the eighteenth century, we were 
hampered from the first by the fact that no thorough study of the 
ald social structure of the [sfamie lands has vet been made, Tt was 
consequently impossible to superimpose ihe data derived from 
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eighteenth-century sources upón an existing picture. The need for 
a clearly defined starting-point of our investigation was, however, 
the more clamant, because examination revealed that the narratives 
of the eighteenth-century travellers and the biased pronounce- 
ments of mneteenth-century writers and apologists for Mehmed 
“Ali were profoundly unsatisfactory. On the other hand, the 
materials available for a more thorough, objective, and analytic 
treatment of the eighteenth century are scanty and ill distributed. 
Only for ane country is there anything approaching an adequate 
description, an island of firm ground amidst a treacherous and 
uncharted morass, ‘his is the brilliant collection of monographs 
written by the savants who accompanied Bonaparte's expedition 
to Egypt, and collected in the four stately volumes of the Descrip- 
tion de l'Egypte, État Moderne. Their peculiar merits are due to 
the rare combination of personal talents with intimate experience 
of the administration during the French occupation, a combination 
which could not be expected to recur elsewhere. The only com- 
parable work, Mouragea d'Ohsson's Tableau Général de l'Empire 
Ottoman, presents a much more external and theoretical picture, 
which tħe books of de Tott, Thornton, and others supplement only 
to a slight extent. For Syria, Palestine, and "Irak there is nothing 
which corresponds to works until a much later date. 

Yet all these writers, not excluding the savants of the Descrip- 
ton, were in one respect little better than the eighteenth-century 
wavellers, Mloslem society was too close-knit and exclusive to 
permit of real and intimate social contact with Europeans. To 
fll this gap it is necessary to have recourse to Turkish and Arabic 
sources. Since, however, the archive materials are unclassified or 
inaccessible, We have been compelled to fall back on published 
works, but these too are by no means extensive, 


None of the Turkish works that we have used deals exclusively 
with the eighteenth century. The works of some of the official 
annalists do so indeed; but they are concerned almost entirely 
with political events, and are swollen with rhetorical embellish- 
ments to such enormous length that we have neglected them in 
favour of two nineteenth-century accounts of the period, in which 
most, if not all, of the material contained in them and relevant to 
our purpose is embodied. These are the "History' of. Ahmed 
Cevdet Pasa and "The Consequences of Events! (Netd rci ш. 
'dt) of Sevvid Mustafá Nüri Pasa, both composed after the reforma 
of Mahmad I] had largely transformed the face of their country. 
‘The first and introductory volume of Cevdet Pasa's work, and the 
appendices to the various sections into which Seyyid Mustafá's is 
divided, furnish us with a general account of the central government, 
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the administration of the provinces, the army, the navy, and 
the ‘learned profession’, Cevdet Pasa's purpose in compo ing his 
introduction wus indeed similar to our own: to provide a back- 
ground against which he might depict the events of the period to 
which his remaining volumes are devoted —the period immediately 
subsequent to that which we have chosen for our survey, He pro- 
vides this background by describing the corruption into which the 
various institutions in question had fallen since their heyday m the 
sixteenth century; a procedure that we too have been ab iped to 
adopt, im order to make their condition in the eighteenth century 
intelligible. Seyyid Mugtafa’s work is a general history of the 
Ottoman Empire from its rise, the appendices to the various sec- 
tions of which describe these same institutions at various epochs 
of rise and decline, The period at which both authors wrote was 
just sufficiently remote from that of our survey, on the one hand 
to nécessitate their explaining paints that earlier authors might 
have taken for granted, and on the other to allow af their under- 
standing, as later authors might have been less well able to under- 
stand, the conditions they describe. If they exhibit any prejudice, 
itis in favour of the reforms af the early nineteenth century, with 
he result that they perhaps tend to depict the anterior age in too 
sombre colours, 

For information concerning the Imperial Household our chief 
source has been the "History" of “Ard ( Tavyár-záde Ahmed), 
another work of the mid-nineteenth century, For many details of 
the organization of city life, particularly that of the trade-guilids, 
we have drawn on à modern work, the 'Code of Municipal Affairs’ 
(Mecellei Umüru Belediye) by 'Osmán Nuri, the first volume of 
which ts based largely on documents of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, Other modern studies used are: "The 
Economics of the Turkish Village’ (Türkiye Köy Шауайуан) by 
Isma'il HTüsrev, part of which deals with agricultural conditionis їп 
Anatolia in the feudal age; Bulgaria under "'urkish. Rule' (Türk 
Idáresinde Bulgarian), "The "Tribes of the ‘Turks in’ Anatolia’ 
(Anadoluda Türk Ayiretleri), "The Life of Istanbul in the Twelfth 
Century of the Hegira' (Hicri on ikinci "asirda Istanbul Hayti), 
“The Life of Istanbul in the ‘Thirteenth Century of the Hegira' 
(fier! on üpünci 'asirda Istanbul Hayáüti)—all these consisting of 
p emporary state papers edited with introductions by Ahmed 
Refik; and 'Maohammedanism in Anatolia’ (Anadoluda T'ildmiyet), 
by Professor Küprülüzàde Mehmed Fu'ád, which, though in the 
main a studv of pre-Ottoman conditions, deals with the Bektasi and 
other orders af mystics by which Ottoman history was so pro- 
foundly influenced. Finally, though this list is not exhaustive, we 
may mention the various collections of Kánüns, published in the 
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Кеспе Historique of the Institut d'Histoire Ottomane (Ta'rihi 
Ogmáni Encümeni Mecmü' aif) and the ‘Review of National Studies” 
(Milli Tetebhü'ler Mecmáü' asl), 

The published Arabic materials relating to the eighteenth 
century are still fewer. The first place amongst them belongs 
to the minute and faithful record of the Egyptian Seyh "Abdul- 
Rahman cl-Cabarti, a sober chronicle which presents the view 
of an educated, relatively enlightened, and on the whole impartial 
observer of the last decades of Mamlük rule, the French expedi- 
tion, and the first fifteen. years of Mehmed 'Ali's government. 
In its wide range of detail it contains a great many observations. 
of importance for the social history of his times, and while some 
of them are only half intelligible without the aid of the Dereription,! 
they constitute a most valuable supplement and corrective to the 
monographs of the French savantes. A contemporary record of 
events in Syria was compiled by the Amir Haidar Ahmad Siháb,: 
but it falls somewhat below the level of Cabarti’s chronicle in 
breadth of view, and is (unfortunately for our purposes) more 
interested in the Lebanon than in Syria proper, Nevertheless, 
It preserves, apart from the writer's own observations, a number 
of documents of importance for our purpose. In the absence of 
an inner-Syrian chronicle, we have had recourse to a work of a 
different kind, the biographical dictionary of notable personages 
and scholars of the twelfth century of the Moslem era (a.n. 1689- 
1786) compiled by the Mufti of Damascus, Muhammad Halil 
el-Muradi, who died in 1791,’ In this work, following a tradi- 
tional pattern of Islamic compilation, there are to be found about 
a thousand biographical notices, varying in length from three or 
four lines to ten or twelve pages, of men of various countries and 
walks af life, but especially of Syrian scholars, Within its own 
limits, such a book as this gives a far more vivid picture of the 
social and intellectual life of its period than any descriptive narra- 
tive, and 1t will be seen that it has supplied an unexpectedly large 
variety of facts relating to these. Nevertheless, all these composi- 
tions, with their predominantly political and scholastic interests, 
leuve large sections of Islamic society almost out of view, and 
cannot compensate for the absence of archives and family records. 
The relanons between the individual and the social group on the 
one hand, and on the other the inter-relations of the groups 





! Fur this rezvon, mil also because of mam omissions, the French rransiurion 
made by four Egyptins ( Merreilles biographiques ei historiques, Cairo, 1888-gh) 
iz a most са subetitute for the original text in any thorough study. 

2 Le Lihan d l'époque dos: тит Ghihab, published by Dr. A. Rustum and 
F. E. Beustany, 3 valumes, Beyrouth, 1913 

A an A- Durer fi ain el-bern ef-pdnt ‘sper, 4 wohumes, published at Cairo, 
1874-33. 
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within the social system as a whole, are not clearly reflected, and 
remain somewhat intangible im consequence, | 

Thanks, however, to the combination of the European and 
Oriental sources, it is possible to make a direct investigation into 
the social structure and problems of ‘Turkey and of Egypt in the 
Ks s century, For the other countries, it is necessary to 
dopt for the time being a more indirect method, either expanding 
the scattered data by analogy from the situation іп Turkey and 
Egypt, or working backwards by inference from the later changes 
and innovations, Since little or mo research has been directed so 
far along these lines, the survey contained in our first volume 
can be regarded only as a tentative and partial exposition, based 
on a very inadequate documentation, and with many lacunae 
which we hope may be filled up in part in the later portions of 
our study. [n particular, two very important aspects of social 
life, namely the position atid functions of women and of slaves, 
have been held over for fuller treatment in connexion with the 
movements towandl emuncipation. 

Finally, we have deliberately confined ourselves as closely us 
possible to making a plain factual survey, and have resisted the 
temptation to elevate the discussion to a philosophic level. Current 
views on Turkey and Egypt in the eighteenth century so abound 
with misconceptions, which we ourselves shared at the outset о! 
our study, that it is our first duty to marshal for others the data 
which have led us to very different conclusians. Moreover, the 
tentative nature of our enterprise warns us that any generaliza- 
tions would he premature, and. might even result in misrepresenta- 
tions as serious as those which we hope to have dance something 
tò remove. 





CHAPTER I 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND THE SACRED LAW 


ГЕ is our business to investigate the gradual transformation of 
L Moslem society in the Ottoman Empire under Western in- 
fluences,! Our first care, therefore, must be to fix on a date at 
which we may view that society before the process in question 
began, ‘This is not altogether easy; partly because the Ottoman 
Empire? was at no period, like the societics of the Far East, 
wholly cut off from contact with Europe; partly because certain 
parts of the Empire were sooner influenced than others; and partly 
because the process was at frst comparatively alow. Throughout 
the long period of its strength the Ottoman government attracted 
a stream of Europeans to its service, who brought with them 
ideas foreign to its Moslem culture. Sometimes the result was 
noticeable, as, for instance, in the reforms undertaken im certain 
divisions of the armed forces in the carly eighteenth century, 
But it was not until the latter part of that century that any syste- 
matic imitation of European techniques was undertaken, Until 
then even the leaders of the governing class were conscious of 
no inferiority in comparison with Europe, Tt was only the experi- 
ence of two disastrous wars, lasting one from 1767 to 1774 and 
the other from 1788 (0 1792, that induced a change of attitude. 
Even during the earlier of these two campaigns, however, the 
Sultan of the time turned to certain Europeans resident in his 
capital for advice and aid. And though the innovations then 
introduced were of no wide range and were later more or less 
abandoned, they were indicative enough of what was to come to 
merit inclusion in the later part of our study rather thun in our 
introductory survey of Ottoman society in what was. still, so to 
speak, its pure state. For this reason we have chosen the period 
‘of peace that preceded the declaration of war on Russia in 1767— 
actually a peace óf unprecedented length, enduring, as it did, at 
least in Europe, no less than thirty years—aa that regarding which 
our introductory survey may be best undertaken. 

During this period the Empire comprised the following terri- 
tones: in Europe, the whole Balkan peninsula up to the Danube 


Ottoman. Derved from the name "Osmln (Arabic, Urmün), the Turkish 
adjective being "Ornon, the Araibis ‘Linui? | | 
+The Ottoman Turks. took 10 relerribg to the realm of the Sultans an an 
"Empire! ( F'erfwiroporhid only under the intfluctice of European writers. In olde: 
times it vene generally called ите "Аһуғ (АғаНе, el-Dola el^ AH), "the 
magn state" or Salimat Seniye (Arabic, el-Saltann ef-Santya), “The Sublime 
Stl trate. 
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(except for certain strongholds in Albania), Bosnia, the principali- 
ties of Moldavia and Wallachia, Bessarabia, and the whole north 
coast of the Black Sea, including the Crimean peninsula; in Asia, 
all Asia Minor and Armenia, Western Kurdistan, the "Irak, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, the Hijiz, Lahsd, and the Yemen; in Africa, 
Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers; and, finally, Cyprus, Crete, 
and the islands of the Aegean. It had earlier included. other 
territories still, namely most of Hungary and ‘Transylvania, 
Podolia, Georgis, Dagistin, Sirwin, and part of Azerbávcán. On 
the other hand, after losing the Morea to Venice in 2699, it had 
regained it in 1718, and after losing some territory round Belgrade 
south of the Danube and part of Wallachia to Austria in 1718, 
it had regained them іп r739. Russis, again, had already for a 
time held the fortress of Azov and so reached the Black Sea 
but had been obliged to retrocede it in 1711, by the Treaty of the 
Pruth; and for fifteen years in the early seventeenth century 

арада had been recovered by the Safevids of Persia, 

In comparison with the territories that still owed the Sultans 
allegiance, therefore, those that they had lost were of small extent. 
But these losses, particularly in Europe, and even where they had 
been but temporary, were ominous. Moreover, certain parts of 
the Empire were more loosely attached than others; and the 
adherence of others again was now no more than nominal. These 
irregularities were due partly to the circumstances in which the 
incorporation of the various provinces had been effected and to 
‘subsequent political developments, and partly to the fact that the 
Empire had been built up in accordance with certain Moslem 
principles, which allowed a considerable elasticity in the relation- 
ship of its component parts, It owed its structure, indeed, to the 
guidance provided by these principles for those who controlled 
its destinies, in the particular circumstances in which it had 
grown and maintained itself in being. We may here digress, 
accordingly, to consider what these principles were, and in what 
authoritative exposition they were embodied. 

According to the first of them, the world is conceived: as being 
divided into two parts, the Domain of Islám, and the Domain of 
War.: [t is the duty of true-believers, where they can, to extend 
the first at the хране of the second. The Domain of War has 
two kinds of inhabitants: People of Scripture? (Christians, Jews, 
and Zoroastrians) and idolaters. Idolaters must accept Islam or 
die. People of Scripture, however, may retain their own religion 
and become subjects of the Moslem ruler, if they will agree tà 
pay a special tax for the privilege, “The Moslem ruler may also, 
if he so wishes, accept this tax as a tribute from whole "Seriptural' 

E Dr ei-Itidm smi Dár &l-Hirrh (Arabie). ! ARI el-Kitdh (Arabic), 
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populations, who thus attach themselves in a vassal capacity to 
the Domain of Islâm, 

According to a second principle, mankind is divided into free 
and bond; and slaves may be cither bom or made. But this 
principle depends on the first, For though inhabitants of the 
Domain of Islam may be born slaves, none, either Moslems or 
people of Scripture, may be enslaved, Masters may, and as men 
of virtue should, free their slaves in time, and may buy slaves 
from one another, But all newly enslaved persons must be non- 
Moslem inhabitants of the Domain of War. 

These principles were embodied in the Sacred Law of Islam, 
the Seria, which had been constructed during the first centunes 
of its history by theologians and jurists from the precepts of the 
Kur'án, traditions concerning the practice of the Prophet and 
his Companions, and custom sanctioned by general consent. 
From the earliest times, however, differences of opinion, theo- 
logical, legal, liturgical, and political, had appeared among the 
Moslems; and owing to the adherence of some to one opinion, 
some to another, they had m into many sects, and schools 
within sects, It is necessary, therefore, for us to consider some of 
them briefly, in order to make clear which varieties of opinion 
regarding the Sera were dominant in the Ottoman Empire. | 

A large majority of Moslems were from early times so far 
agreed as to consider themselves orthodox. These called them- 
selves Sunni, followers of (the Prophet's) practice! The most 
important bodies of their opponents, in contrast, were called by 
them SY i, ‘sectarian’= The Umayyad and ‘Abbasid Caliphs, or 
successors of the Prophet as rulers of Islim, were orthodox, And 
until early in the tenth century A.D. the Sectarians, with unim- 
portant exceptions, failed to achieve their political aims—for the 
differences that divided them from the orthodox were as much 
political as religious. Hence 'Sectarianism' in its various forms 
was given a revolutionary colour and came, then and in later ages, 
to appeal to the dissatisfied. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries Sectarian revolu- 
tionary movements made great headway. The unity of Islim 
was completely disrupted; various $i'i dynasties were founded; 
and Si'l missionaries carried on a vigorous propaganda, At the 
same time à new colour was piven to the religion by the spread 
of mysticism (Tasawteu/, Sufism),! among orthodox and sectaries 
alike. Now it was at this time that ‘Turkish tribes began their 
migrations into Persia and other lands of the Caliphate, The 

! Summa 





' From el-Sl'a, the Sect (par excellence), i. the adhberenta of “Alt ibn Ati 
‘Talib, the Prophet's son-m-liw, arid his descendanta, The wond 'Shia' is often 
used erroneously as an adjective, l See below, ch, xin, 
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bulk of them were more or less recent converts; but with their 
tribal life they conserved many heathen practices; and the brand 
of Islàm to which they were most easily attracted was one some- 
times orthodox in name, but at the same time strongly tinged 
with both Si'i and mystical elements. ‘The dynasty under whose 
leadership their migrations were effected, however, took up for 
its own ends the championship of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs against 
the heterodox princes who for a century had kept them in igno- 
minious subjection, and again united a large part of the Moslem 
world under one orthodox government. Now this dynasty, the 
Selcukid, was, through its offshoot of Asia Minor, the parent, so. 
to speak, of the House of "Osman. And this tradition of adherence 
to orthodoxy formed part of the legacy inherited from it by the 
Ottoman Sultans. As we shall see, the Moslem Turkish-speaking 
section of Ottoman society was penetrated, in varying degrees 
according to class, with the mystical-heterodox conception of 
Islam that had appealed to the earliest Turkish invaders and had 
since continued to appeal to their successors, ‘The government, on 
the other hand, set its face sternly against the toleration of open 
heterodoxy within the Empire, particularly from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when a ‘Sectarian’ state was set up in Persia. 
For the first six centuries of Islâm the Serta, the Sacred Law 
of the orthodox, retained a gradually diminishing fluidity. Its 
nature depended upon two chief pomts: the determination of 
the sources upon which it should be founded, and their interpreta- 
tion. By the turn of the ninth-tenth century the traditions of 
primitive practice on which it was largely based were beginning 
to be finally determined with the recognition of six collections as 
canonical. And by this time also the interpreters both of Tradi- 
Поп and of the Kur'ám, in their legal rather than theological 
aspects, had grouped themselves into four schools. ‘The differ- 
ences between these schools gave rise to passionate disputes; but 
they were all, nevertheless, regarded as orthodox. The Selcukid 
Sultans were personally attached from the first to the most liberal 
of the four, the Hanefi; and this attachment again was inherited 
from them by the Ottoman state. The other schools were still 
tolerated; but the Hanefi interpretation of the Sacred Law- was 
that officially adopted. It was adopted, moreover, as a system no 
longer to be modifed. Fresh interpretations were no longer 
admitted. [n a famous phrase it was said, 'the Gate of Interpreta- 
tion has been shut’? ‘The final touches to the immutuble edifice 
of the Law were given, as far aa the Haneli section of Ottoman 
society was concerned, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 


' Si called after ii& fourder,; Abü rxanifa (an. 606-767}. 
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with the composition of two books, “The Pearls’ and "The Con- 
fluence of the Seas’) in which were collected and reduced to 
order of a sort the opinions of all the most celebrated Hanefi 
doctors of times gone by. 

The ЗеғГа was, in theory, all-embracing. It was not merely 
a religious law, like the canon law of Christendom, outside the 
scope of which a civil law might regulate some mundane affairs. 
Yet it was based on traditions of life in a society very different 
from that which came into being even with the first great expan- 
sion of slim, ‘There were many. activities concerning which it 
gave no detailed guidance. In pre-Ottoman times practice in these 
matters was built up into no code of regulations; it was merely 
customary, and varied according to time and place. The Ottoman 
Sultana, however, erected a more elaborate governmental system 
than their predecessors. All Ottoman soctety was divided into 
clearly defined groups; and it was by virtue of their membership 
of such groups that the relationship of individuals to the govern- 
ment was conditioned. In order, therefore, to define the obliga- 
tions entailed by this relationship, as also the status, the duties, 
the emoluments, the dress, &c., of persons actually in the govern- 
ment service, regulations were issued by the Sultans under the 
name Аи, It was not held, however, that the Sultans’ Admins 
constituted a secular law, rival to the Seria, nor, especially, that they 
applied to a sphere outside the Serf'a's scope. They were merely 
regulations applying to matters undefined by the Serfa, with the 
rulings of which they were, of course, supposed not to conflict. 

The Sefa itself was held by Ottoman jurists to cover the 
‘enactments’ embodied in Admins by its concession of a power 
of initiative to the head of the state, to be exercised, in harmony 
with its provisions, for the good of the community, This int- 
tiative, known as ' rf, was naturally excmplified by the monarch's 
day-to-day commands, so that Adniins were merely particular 
registered instances of its exercise. Again, Adiiins sometimes 
embodied customs (Addr) established before. their conquest. in 
various parts of the Empire, so that as well as by the Serva, the 
duties of the Sultans’ subjects were defined by Kamins embodying 
‘Urfi and “Adf laws; moreover, other ‘Addi, not so embodied, 
played an important part in determining the administration of 
justice, even though, strictly speaking, they were not held to be 


! al-Durar (or, in foll, £urzr. al-hukkdm fi garh durar al-ahkám) by Mebmed 
ibi Firümurz, known wa Molla Ніиягеү, 8. :485, and Multahbd'l- Abhur by 
Ibrahim ibn Mubanmail el-Eilabi,; 4. 1544. | 

% "Гума in the heading of the Admünmüme of 5üleymán the. Magnificent 
(M.T.M. i. 49340.) the following words eccurt "The Imperial Anümidme, 
whee agreement with the holy Sera hes been cstahlishesd [interi 
ги іні (dir) іп м? perife muvdfakati mukarrrr oiup .. .). 
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legally binding. Finally, though the Gate of Interpretation was. 
declared to be shut, the pressure of events could not but force 
it continually ajar. For there existed a special class of legal experts 
whose function it was to consider public and private problems 
submitted to them, and to isaue rulings wpon the line of conduct 
to be taken. These rulings were to be based upon the provisions 
of the Seria; but in all нй formal cases the very fact that they 
were demanded implied that these provisions were not explicit. 
In issuing their rulings, therefore, the experts were farced, though 
they might not admit it, to exercise a prerogative held to have 
nished with the great doctors of the past. And that their inter- 
pretations were a real addition to the Law, which should guide 
their successors, is shown by their collection and use. 

The Sacred Law made no provision for the conquest of rritory 
by one Moslem ruler from another. Its sources all dated from a 
time when Islim had been a political unity; and even during the 
later days of its ‘interpretation’, though this unity was disrupted, 
the “Abbasid Caliphate still covered, at feast nominally, all but 
some regions at its extremities. Hence conquests by one Moslem 
ruler from another were practically disregarded by the Sunni 
theorists of the Sefa, who only demanded that the de facto 
rulers should be Sunni too, And by its gradual incorporation of 
all the Western countries formerly included in the Caliphate, the 
Ottoman Empire came in fact to correspond more and more 
closely to the ideal Moslem state. For the conquests in Europe, 
on the other hand, the Law had ready the precedent set up by the 
original expansion of slim outside the limits of Arabia. | 

This new accession to the Domain of [slim was divided, as was 
permissible, into two parts: territories under the direct contral 
of the central administration, and territories paying tribute. All 
the European possessions of the eighteenth century were of the 
first type except three, the republic of Dubrovnik or Ragusa, and 
the two Rumanian principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
Dubrovnik was purely tributary; the Ottoman government ex- 
ercised no control whatever over its internal affairs. The princi- 
petition on the other hand, though tributary also, were governed 

y Foyrodas or Hospodars, appointed by the Ottoman govern- 
ment. Up to the year 1716 the Boyars, or landowners, of cach 
principality had elected a native Voyroda, their choice then being 
submitted for ratification to Istanbul. But since, during the war 
with: Russia that ended in 1711 both the then incumbents were 
found to be intriguing wirh the enemy, this arrangement wás pur 
an end to; arid thenceforward Vopvodas were chosen from among 
the Greek families of the Phanar quarter of Istanbul, There were 
no Moslem officials appointed to posts in the principalities, except 
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in a number of frontier fortresses, These were occupied by per- 
manent garrisons; and their presence necessitated that also of 
various civil functionaries. 

The Hanate of the Crimea was on a different footing, since it 
had been Moslem territory before its incluaion in the Empire. 
The southern part of the peninsula had been conquered by the 
Ottomans in the fifteenth century, and brought under the central 
government, In the remainder, which included a large region on 
the "mainland, the 'Tatar Hans maintained their rule, but acknow- 
ledged the Sultans as their suzerains. The ruling family, the 
Girey Hans, as they were called, occupied a special position in 
Ottoman esteem, since it was an offshoot of the Golden Horde, 
and so descended from the redoubtable Mongol, Cingiz Han. 
[Е the House of 'Osmán should die out—and owing to the ex- 
traordinary laws that regulated the succession, such an event was 
by no means improbable—it was agreed that the throne should 
pass to the Gireys, 

Provinces exceptionally governed were not confined to Europe. 
In the first place the three regencies of North Africa, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the ‘Serifate’ of Mecca, were upon 
much the same footing as the Hanate of the Crimea. For both 
the locally elected Dayis of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, and 
the Serifs of the Holy City, acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Sultans, who confirmed them in office. But none of them were 
tributary; on the contrary, they were all recipient of gifts from 
the Porte, In the case of the Dayis these gifts were occasional 
and took the shape of munitions of war. In that of the Serifs, 
who were honoured not only for their long pre-Ottoman possession 
of Mecca but for their descent from the Prophet, they were annual 
and delivered on the occasion of the arrival of the Pilgrimage 
caravans. The government of Medina, the other holy city, was 
aun peculiar. It was always conferred on one of the leading 
black eunuchs of the Sultan's palace, Finally, there were certain 
regions in Kurdistan and Albania, inhabited by semi-nomad 
tribes, that were governed through their chieftains. 

The administration of the rest of the Empire, though Egypt 
exhibited certain peculiarities, was more or less uniform, pro- 
vincial governors being appointed to each province and district 
from Istanbul for a term af office: Actually, at the period of our 
survey, the control of the central government was scarcely more 
than nominal in some Asiatic regions even of this category. But 
we may defer mention of them until we come to deal with the 
provincial administration in detail. Before doing so we propose 
to describe the structure of the central government, beginning with 
its centre and pivot, the monarch himself. 
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“Tee importance which was attached, both by the Ottaman 
governing class and by the mass of the Moslem population, to 
the Serf a and the Islamic tradition, and the extent to which at least 
outward conformity with them was sought after, render it necessary 
ta explam, in regard to nearly every aspect of social life, the tradi- 
tions and ideals which were inculcated by these authoritative guides, 
More especially is this required in regard to the functions of the 
ruler, since it is on his person that both the political thought and 
the political practice of Islám have been concentrated from the 
beginning. "The Ottoman Sultanate was the heir of tine hundred 
years of history, during which the Islamic conception of monarchy 
had evolved from the practice of the Prophet Muhammad with the 
aid of the traditions of ancient Arabia and Persia, the theories 
of Plato and Aristotle, the theoretical deductions of the Sunni 
jurists, and the necessities of practical government, Each of these 
left ite mark on the complex of ideaz which clustered round the 
monarchy, though without changing its essential character. 
The form of government set up by Muhammad at Medina 
represents a transitional stage between Arab tribalism and mon- 
archy in the strict sense, ‘The essential function of government 
in. Arabia, a5 represented by the tribal shaikhs, was the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration, and the application of tribal customary 
law, Executive authority they had not, either in war or peace, 
nor had they any legislative. power, For Muhammad. also. the 
basis of government was the judicial function, strengthened in 
his case by his divinely inspired authority and doubled by the 
legislative function, peculiar to himself in his capacity as Prophet 
(or, in the Islamic view, promulgutor of the divine legislation), 
But with Muhammad the executive function was for the first 
time combined with the judicial function, and, what is still more 
important, this combination of functions was inherited by his 
successors, in virtue of their position as head of the telamic 
community, On the other hand, the legislative function came to an 
end, Islamic Law henceforth taking the place of Arab customary law, 
and even the right of interpreting Islamic Law was gradually with- 
drawn from them and vested before the ‘closing of the gate of inter- 
pretation’ in the body of "ied or studentsof the spiritual legacy af 
Muhammad (iè. the Kwr’dn and the Traditions of the Prophet)! 
‘The $77 theory diverged fro thie hy attributing continued legislative 
ишы: threrugh 


sarity to the divinely inspired. [mdzrs, descended fram Muhammad 
the marriage of hie daughter Fatima to his cousin “АН. 
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By the time when, in the middle of the eighth century, the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate! established itself in ‘Irak, this division of func- 
tions had become traditional, and though an attempt was inade 
by certain Caliphs to challenge it and claim the right of interpreta- 
tion, the ‘UJemd were successful in maintaining their prerogative. 
‘The "Abbasid Caliphs, however, emphasized their exclusive posses- 
sion of the executive and judicial functions to a atill greater degree 
than their predecessors, the former by the centralization of govern- 
ment, the latter bY their personal appointment or confirmation of 
the Addis in all districts and by i revival of the old Persian 
custom of holding regular courts of appeal for the hearing of 
'grievances' (mazálim). It was during this period that there was 
formulated the classical doctrine of the Caliphate, which was to 
determine, once and for all, the orthodox Islamic view of the 
relations between the sovereign and the subjects. Into this, in 
view of the nineteenth-century developments, we must go in 
some detail. 

It is important to observe that the Sunni canonists who codified 
(if the term may be used) the accepted legal prescriptions in regard 
to the Caliphate were not-at liberty to develop their system by 
simple theoretical deduction from the sources. On the contrary, 
they were tied hand and foot, On the one hand, the dogma of 
the divine guidance of the Community, and the necessity of 
avoiding any conclusion which would prove the Community to 
have fallen away from the Sacred Law (and its judicial and religious 
activities, consequently, to be void), compelled them to condone 
the historical process. On the other hand, the same reasons coun- 
selled a prudent vagueness in making provision for cases which 
had not yet arisen in practice, Consequently the Sunni theory 
had from the first (and thia is of the greatest importance for an 
understanding of its later development) the character of an apo- 
logia for the status quo nunc, no matter what the actual state of 
affairs might be. In essentials, the view which they put forward 
was that the Caliph or Imdm is the representative or upholder of 
the Sacred Law; that his office is indispensable and of divine 
institution, although the holder is elected thereto by human 
agency? that as the Sacred Law is one and indivisible so also із 
the Caliphate;! and that as the Law is binding on all Moslems 

CCaliph' snd "Caliphate' are accepted. English forms of the Arubic words 
ee aiios from Бајат "шай, “successor of the eee af God") 
an pi láfa, pronounced in Turkish hiláfet, ‘succession’. Such forms sa Khalif, 

t, and the like are spurious. 

= Not by the body of the people, bur by a small group of specially qualified 
and authoritative electors, or even by the nomination of his rM cor This 
election wma subsequently confirmed by thi bey aor onh of allegiance taken by 
all ofice-bolders and men of rank- 

1A number of reputable сапоги, however, from the fourth century 
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without question or qualification, so also is allegiance to the Caliph 

and obedience to his commands (except when these are contrary 

to the Law). 1t was held that the Caliph must be a male, free, 

and of age and normal physical paries sessed of a certain 
ol 


degree of piety and of legal knowledge and perception,’ capable 
of directing the public administration and of leadership in war. 


Moreover, though he might delegate the performance of certain 
of his functions to qualified persons, he could not divest himself 
af his ultimate responsibility for all the actions of government. 
The further provision that none but membets of the Meccan 
tribe of Korays were eligible for the office was a restriction arising 
from the monopoly hitherto held by them and consequent ‘Can- 
sensus’ on the point, but one about which several cananists were 
already uneasy, Finally it was admitted that a Caliph guilty of 
immorality or grave heresy thereby violated the ‘contract’ which 
he was held to have made with the electors and became deserving 
of deposition; but the jurists carefully abstained from specifying 
any tribunal or body which was competent to declare him deposed, 
and were forced (though with evident dislike) to admit the legality 
of forcible deposition, being too honest to allow that the customary 
formal feted of deposition had any validitv apart from the military 
force behind it Moreover, the strict doctrine of the liability of 
the Imam to deposition was modified considerably by the fact 
that his subjects were enjoined to obey even an unjust and tvran- 
nical ruler, and were forbidden to revolt and. withdraw their 
allegiance, The standard expression of this view is found in a 
saying of as early aa the first century, attributed to the saintly 
el-Hasan of Basra. 


‘The Prophet said “Do not abuse those who bear rule. If they act 
uprightly, they shall have their reward, and your duty is to show grati- 
tude. Tf they do evil, they shall bear the burden, and your duty ix to 
endure paces. ‘They are a chastisement which God inflicts upon 
those whom He will: therefore accept the chastisement of God, not 
with indignation and wrath, but with humility and meckness"’,"! 


марія, Пее phe committees of more than ane Caliph in lands so far apart 
that there was ro practical posalhility of any enforcing his sole authority: cf. 
Bagdādi, Upal el-Din, 1, n. 274, and Ibn Halitin 1, 3, баб | 
i This wan thr nearest approach made һу the Sunni jurats to the recagmition 
of an interp rrtutive functinn in. the Caliphate, but it was closely limited by 
further Цей: Шел, Ая (оға "spiritual function’ attaching to the iphs, no 
Surmi jarist- admitted, nor even apparently conceived an ides. ігі 
noteworthy that when, im the last century of the "Abbiaid Caliphate, this con- 
peption Was put forwani by the tempora] Sultuns, it was indignantly rejected 
by the Caltphe and tbe "Ulemá: cf, Barthold, Turkarna down to the Mongol 
тоша, р. 14. 
* Cf, Mivardi, p. 3z (tr. Fa ‚р. 40), 
3 АҺ Үйші, Ки «1. Ны p. 1a (ҚЫ 
laid down in the standard exposition of th 
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The Caliphate is thus, in the theory of the canonists, a limited 
absolutism, inasmuch às the Caliph-Imám, while subject to. no 
other control so long as he carries out his duties faithfully, stands 
vis-d-ris the Seri'a, which it is beyond his power to modify or 
even to interpret, to which he is subject, and which prescribes 
the principles in accordance with which he must govern. But the 
doctrine of political quietism, and the absence of any effective 
check u his arbit action, except by the dangerous ex- 
pedient of rebellion, ыд) the canonists' ier of 2 biliter] 
contact into an academic archaism, and substituted for it in 
practice an absolutism limited only by the fear of armed revolt. 
This affirmation of the monarchical principle was supported, 
perhaps even more powerfully, by the survival of other and older 
practices. Of these the most influential were the traditions of 
the old Persian Empire, which fixed an impassable gulf between 
the sovereign and subjects and taught the ‘divine right of kings’ 
in its most absolute form, subject only to open apostasy! The 
revival of these Persian traditions by the 'Abbásid Caliphs coin- 
cided with the beginnings of the codification of the juristic theory, 
and appeared in many details of usage, such as the practice of 
seclusion, Their influence is scen, even more clearly than in the 
writings of the canonists, in the numerous ‘Mirrors of Princes’ : 
or manuals of government and court etiquette, which were written 
in Arabic during the Middle Ages. Since these books present 
what may be called the practical ethics of the official classes, and 
consequently reflect their views and ideals, they are peculiarly 
valuable for our present purpose. It is true that the personal 
predilections of the writers individually tend to blur the outlines 
of anv composite picture, but there are certain. features which 
stand out clearly from the variety of expositions and which we 
are justified in regarding as the corner-stones of their theoretical 
structure. seaport sovereignty is a social necessity; there ts 
no other means whereby the social order may be maintained in 
the face of human M and violence. Hence the affice of king- 
ship is of divine institution, and obedience to the ruler is a part 


"We uphold the prayer for peacc for the Imürnas of the Mualims and submisaiem 
to their office, and we maintain the error of those who hold it right to rise against 
Баб whensoever there may be apparent in them a falling-away from right. We 

opposed to armed rebellion aminat them and civil war' (D. B. Macdonald, 
ин of Muslim Theology, p. 29%). 

"CE T. W. Arnold, The Caliphate, рр: 48 в94:; Christensen, L'Empire drs 
"Sat Ce акеп, 1957), рр. 709-80. 

* Of these works, the most AAT y were the [Indian and Persian works tran3- 
lated ру [tm el-Mulaffa' (eighth century «4.p.), е. ен ег of Ibn 
Kuteyba (ninth century), the Sirde el-Mulik of el-['artügl (d. 1125), amd the 
Kimiyd' el-Sa'áda of el- Сазан (d. 1111). See the study by Gr. Richter, Siihen 
zur urabitthen Fürirtenspiegel, Leipzig, 1932. 
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of religion. As supreme judge and sole executive, the fundamental 
qualities of a good king are justice and munificence: “The excel- 
lence of kings is in giving, their nobility in forgiving, and their 
pride in equity.’ Justice is commended ideally on religious and 
ethical grounds, but practically on the ground that sooner or later 
an unjust and tyrannical ruler stands to forfeit his throne, Muni- 
ficence is ‘one of the pillars of kingship, its foundation, its crown, 
and its adornment’. It is much more than generosity, which 15 
mere ‘willingness to spend’; it means that the ruler must shrink. 
from amassing wealth and must give away all that he has. But the 
prime object of his munificence: must be his army: “The king's 
enemy 13 his treasury and his friend 15 the army; when one 16 strong 
the other is weak.’ ‘Throughout their works, however, there runs 
an apologetic note. Thus and thus should kingship be; alas, king- 
ship in being is but a poor compromise between the ideal and 
human imperfection, and tolerable only because the sole alterna- 
tive is anarchy. The responsibilities of sovereigns are so terrible 
that the good life is all but unattainable to them: ‘Paradise and 
Sovertignty are never united.” Men must thus learn to endure 
the evils arising from sovereignty; it is like rain, which may bring 
loss and. destruction to caravans, towns, and ships, but is withal 
the life of the earth and its inhabitants. ‘Sixty years of tyranny 
are better than an hour of civil strife.’ 

The grim realism, of pagan rather than Islamic inspiration, 
which underlies these expositions received a further reinforcement 
from the most famous of Moslem wesirs, whose ' Book of Govern- 
ment’ was the fountain-head of political wisdom for twenty-five 
generations of Persian and Turkish rulers! In outward form, 
Nizam ul-Mulk sought to summarize the lessons of history for 
the guidance of his master, the Selcukid Sultan Melik-Sáh (reigned 
A.D. 1072-92), and to weave them into a series of practical maxims 
which should ensure the well-being of the state. It is a system 
completely centralized on the pddisdh. ‘The fief-holders form a 
second estate, a military aristocracy ‘over the heads of the people’ 
and bound to the person of the pddisdh; the civil and religious 
officials, the third estate, are merely his tools in the matter of 
administration; the fourth and last estate consists of the passive 
body of taxpayers, That they have rights against the state, or 
even ап interest In it, 13 an idea never expressed, possibly never 
entertained, by the writer. It would be hard to find a more 
complete contrast im spirit to the constitutional theory of the 
cananists than this amalgam of Persian tradition and Turkish 
military institutions, for all the outward religious conformity of 
the Nizam. Неге із по divinely ordained system, directed to 

"Мат Мик, 5іудмі«Мйте, ей, пі 1т. Ch. Schofer, uris, 1891-1893. 
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the well-being of all men in this world and the next, and based on 
ü contract between ruler and ruled, 1t is a theory of rights acquired 
by farce and maintained by іптсе, а state whose institutions arc 
inspired by suspicion and mistrust. The pddisdh lears the troops 
on whom hie power js based, and distrusts the officials by whom 
he administers his territories; loyalty is discounted, and honesty 
can be secured only by threat of punishment. 

It will be observed that already, in these works, it is no longer 
the Caliph who is represented as sovereign, but the temporal 
authority, the ‘Sultan’, or in the old Persian terminology, the 
‘Padisah', The Caliphate had indeed, since the middle of the 
tenth century, lost al) executive authority, and there were not 
wanting those who suggested that the whole structure elaborated 
by the jurists had fallen to the ground, and that the Caliphate 
was no longer in existence. But the jurists, though forced by the 
march of events to modify their theory, refused to give it up 
altogether. To do зо was tantamount to an admission that the 
community was living in sin, A means of escape from the dilemma 
with which they were confronted was offered by the Caliphs’ 
practice of granting a diploma to the temporal rulers; by this 
means, the government of those who seized power by military 
force was regarded as legitimated and the fiction of the Caliph 
as the fountain of authority maintained. By the end of the eleventh 
century, however, the great theologian «Саха, with his usual 
frankness and robust common sense, breaks through the sham 
and defines the position as facts had made it. 

‘An evildoing and barbarous sultin, so long as he is pippate by 
military force, so that he can only with difficulty be deposed and that 
the attempt to depose bim would cause unendurable civil strife, must 
of necessity be lett in possession and obedience must be rendered to 
him, exactly as obedience must be rendered to emirs. ... We consider 
that the Caliphate is contractually assumed by that person of the 
‘Abbasid house who ia charged with it, and that the function of govem- 
ment in the various lands ig carried out by means of Sulpins, who owe 
allegiance to the Caliph... . Government in these days is 4 con- 
sequence solely of military power, and whosoever he may be to whom 
the holder of military power gives his allegiance, that persan 19 е 
Caliph. And whosoever exercises independent authority, so lang as he 
showa Shp to the Caliph in the matter of his prerogatives of the 
Hutha and the Sikka, the same i a eulpin, whose commands and 
judgments are valid in the several parts of the earth; 

These concessions, he explains elsewhere, ‘are involuntary, but 
necessity makes lawful what is prohibited".* 

| Le. hy having his nime mentioned in the hidding-praver in the rmosques and 
àti the cainage— the two traditional external attributes of sovereignty i Шии. 

в liyd" "ulim al-din, ii. 124. ^ Kiüdh el-Iktipid fi'I-1: БЫ, p. 107. 
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This accommodation prepared the way for the final step, The 
Sultanate had forced itself into the canonical theory of government, 
subject only to the theoretical suzerainty of the Caliphate, and 
had already taken over the greater part of the prerogatives of the 
latter, at the same time throwing over its own former obligations. 
The Caliphate, as el-Gazáli clearly shows, had become a mere 
symbol for the legitimation of rights acquired by force: When, 
in 1258, the Caliphate of Bagdad was extinguished by the Mongols, 
its disappearance scarcely affected the political theory of the 
canonists. Now that election and confirmation were out of the 
question, it remained only to declare that rights acquired by force 
were legitimate in themselves and that military power could con- 
stitute a valid Imámate. The setting-up of a nominal *shadow- 
Caliphate’ at Cairo made no difference, since few if any of the 
jurists of the period recognized it! It was, in fact, a chief hddf 
of Egypt itself who consecrated secular absolutism in the final 
exposition of the canonical theory. After summarizing the clas- 
sical methods of election and nomination of the imim he proceeds: 
'As for the third method [of acquisition of the Imámate], that whereby 
the contract i$ made bv oath of allegiance exacted bv force, this is when 
a person possessed of military power exercises Rn pum. If the office 
of Imim is vacant at the time, and one who is not for it aspires to 
it and compels peaple hy his might and his armies [to accept him] with- 
out оао of allegiance or without nomination by his prede- 
essor, his office [literally "bey'a’] ts contractually assumed and obedience 
is to be rendered to him, in order that the unity of the Muslims may 
be preserved. "That he should be barbarous or evildoing? no way 
invalidates this, in the most authoritative view. When the Imámate 1s 
thus contractually assumed by one person by means of force and military 
superiority, and thereafter there arises another who overcomes the first 
by his might and his armies, then the first is deposed and the second 
becomes Imim, for the reasons of the wellbeing and unity of the Muslims 
which are stated above.” 
Such a doctrine, however, which practically amounted to divore- 
ing the Imámate or sovereign power from the Sacred Law which 
it was supposed to represent and uphold, could not be accepted 
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' See Amold, The Caliphate, pp, 99-102. ‘This point ts of great importance 
in view af the later бейи thet " last of the йон СЫЙ Ба devolved his 
к иргә the Ottomn Sultana, Even the xian Murnlüks themaelves, in 
желкеде. seen entry, bad кшт the title of ‘Grand Inim’, in 
Fpite of tne з ЁТЕ ir гарой теген; cf, Wiet, Preis, п. 
150, and A. IN. Palisk in ИЖгеше «а Епшігі Пак. ix (1g im 236, ares 

! In Santillana, ина di Dirites .. . (Rome, 1926), i. 24, there ave inserted 
after thir the words ‘or even a alave ar a woman’ (che sia perfino unn chiao od 
una donna), for which, however, there seers to be no authority ir the text. 

? Badr el-Dini Ibn Cemá'a, Tafrír el-ahkím fí tadbir ahI el-Islám, np. delamica, 
Вибр зт. Па Сан wat ciel рад ФБИ of Raype froin ‘raph fo 1896 
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ав ап adequate solution by Moslem opinion. More — i in 
the Perso-Turkish lands of Eastern Islim, which had been severed 
from the Arabic lands by the irruption of the heathen Mongols 
and the destruction of the older traditions, and where a long 
struggle had to be waged for the restoration of the supremacy of 
the Serfa, some other doctrine more applicable ro their own 
conditions and aspirations was felt to be necessary. The old 
canonical theory was obviously out of court, and another view 
(afterwards accepted as the official doctrine by the Hanefi jurists 
of the Ottoman Empire) that the genuine Caliphate had come 
to an end with the fourth of Muhammad’s successors failed to 
satisfy the need felt by the Sunni community for a present and 
visible Imim. "There was in existence, however, another body of 
doctrine which had found supporters even during the ра о of 
the "Abbasid Caliphate, ough never countenanced by the official 
jurists. ‘This doctrine, which had arisen in philosophical circles 
under Platonic influence, sought to equate the theory of the 
philosopher-king with the Islamic Caliph-Imàm, administering 
the Sería under the guidance of divine wisdom, 

In its original form? it obviously ran counter to the Sunni 
theory to some extent, and found favour chiefly in philosophical 
and Sit circles. But when stripped of its theosophic elements and 
brought into line with orthodox views, it supplied the later Sunni 
jurists with a practical and satisfactory basis for the political and 
religious structure of the community. 

"The governor ts a person distinguished by divine support, that he 
may lead individual men to са ood perde а стена order 
for them. The philosophers designate him "the absolute sovereign", 
and the moderns [ie. the Islamic philosophers сай him the Imám 
and his function the Imámate. Plato calls him “The controller of the 
world” and Aristotle calls him “the civic man". 


Sovereignty (so the argument runs) is a gift divinely bestowed 
upon sp Ae person, Geri ead may be either righteous or 
unrighteous. The righteous government, which ‘regards its sub- 
jects as children and friends' and labours for their temporal and 
spiritual welfare, is the Imámate; the unrighteous government 
is the rule of force, which treats its subjects as beasts of burden 


! Sec Arnold, The Caliphate, p. 163. 
2: eg. im el-Fürdbi's ыса of the Ve AA entitled Ard’ abl el. Medina el- 


"Сеш ul-Din el-Dawwinl, Ahläk- guan, tr. W. F. Thompson; Practical 

Шпорлу а) the Prope ( rier ei allie жағы. T" 

йт rt eave "i juris was himself a kit m the 

province of Firs, where he died in smear iig. idm Lit, Hist. Perna, ШІ. 

). ‘This ethical treatise of hia was one of the most popular and widely read 
in the eastern Islamic world. 
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and slaves. Consequently, every righteous ruler who governs 
with justice and enforces the бега is entitled to the style and 
prerogatives of the Caliphate. Tt is this theory, and. tot the 
‘classical’ theory, which underlies the use of the terms Caliph and 
Caliphate in the later Perso-Turkish world; Dawwani, it ahould 
be observed, did not invent it, but merely gave it final and ac- 
ceptable expression because of his personal reputation= Por some 
two centuries before his time the term ‘Caliphate’ in one form or 
another had been applied in relation to a number of Moslem 
rulets (including the Ottoman Sultans), probably with some such 
connotation, as contrasted with the heathen Mongols and those 
rulers who maintained the Mongol code! That it was, во to speak, 
in the air at this period seems to be proved by the fact that at 
the other end of the [alamie world, in: North-west Africa, the 
Malikite Add? and historian Ibn Haldùn (d. 1406) came to the 
identical conclusion.* 

Henceforward Caliphate and Sultanate were to all intents and 
purposes synonymous terms. Hut it should be remarked thar, on 
the other hand, the Sultan was practically never addressed or 
referred to as /тйт or Halifa in ordinary or in official usage. 
Contemporary writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
speak of Constantinople indiscriminately us dar ud-hildfa or dar 
us-saltana;$ the Sultan is referred to either by that title or by the 
Persian title ‘Padisah of Ishim', As late as 1813, after Mehmed 
“Al's reconquest of Mecea and Medina on behalf of his Ottoman 
suzerain, the official formula to be employed in the Aupha is given 
as "The Sultán, son of the Sultan, son of the Sultin, Mahmud 
Han, son of the Sultán 'Abd ul-Hamid Han, son of the Sultan 
Ahmed Han, the Warrior for the Faith, Servitor of the Two Noble 
Sanctuaries’. ‘Chat the Ottoman Sultan was the universal Caliph 
of Islam, after the manner of the Caliphs af Medina, Damascus, 
and Bagdád, was an idea entertained by no responsible jurist.? 
Fer PP. 377 "qq. 





,f& especially noteworthy that the Ottoman Sultan Bavezid II sent a 
complimentary letter utid gift to Dawwéni, and that the famous Ottoman jurist 
‘Abdul-Rahindin Celebt acraally studied under him for seven yeurs.— Browne, 
op. eit. üi. 4 

V CE. T. W. Ametd; The Caliphate, ch, bat *Aseümption af ihe "Tide Kit 
by Independent Muslim Princes’, and ch. xi: "The Ottomans and the Ca h h 

* Pro amena of Ibn Haldün, bk. id, ch. xs (de Silanes translation, i. 384 ff., 
misinterprets a crucial distinction), 

: Murádi, i, 2€, 32, 50, «f pain, somctimes also dár «l-mulk, i. a1. 

Cabarti, iv. 178/ix. 23. It is curis. to find i Murddi the application ol 
uroka Sultanian (not Caliphial) tiles to the O1tomana, ei. Mustafa 11] is 
cafled The Sultán, favoured hv Divine Support and Victory АНУ 
wa l-gafar), Nirim ul«Din Mustafa Над" (1. 253); and "Abd ul-Hamid ? ш 
Тһе Very Great Sulyin, favoured by. Divine aid (Ara I-nagr), Суйе ш Гама 
ww'I-Dín "Abd ul-Hatnid Нам” (1. 225). х 

t Phis view i4 aposrenthy contridicted by the expressions occasionally found 
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Unexpected confirmation of this view is supplied by a striking 
passage in the work of el-Murádi. It may have been remarked 
that while the later jurists freely use the term ‘Caliphate’ they 
are careful to avoid the historic title borne by the carly Caliphs, 
Amir ul-Mu'minin, ‘Commander of the Faithful’. Only once 
does this title reappear in the literature of the Ottoman dominions 
in the eighteenth century, and it is then applied not to an Ottoman 
Sultan but to a Grand Mughal of India, In his brief notice of 
Awrangzéb (reigned 1659-1707), el-Muradi qualifes him аз 
‘Sultan of India m our time, the Amir wl-Mu’minin and their 
Imam, the Stay of the Muslimin and their Support, the Warrior 
оп the Path of God, .. . who has no equal among the kings of 
İslim in this age in uprightness of conduct, fear of God, and zeal 
in religion'.! Here, it is evident, the true and original conception 
of the Caliphate breaks through, and in a flash reveals the other 
aa but a legal fiction, There might be many Halifas, but only he 
is Amir ul-Mu'minin who ‘brings victory to the Faith, who has 
destroyed the unbelievers in his land and asserted his authori 
over them, who. has overthrown their temples, reduced their 
polytheism to weakness, given his aid to Islám and made the word 
of God uppermost’+ 
Except in so far, then, as the obligation to maintain the бета 
was concerned (an obligation, for the rest, more loyally accepted 
by the Ottoman Sultans than by any previous universal Islamic 
dynasty), it may be concluded that the general conception of the 
powers and functions of the monarchy in the Ottoman Empire 
was but little affected by Islamic ideas. The Selcukids had been 
thoroughly impregnated with Persian doctrines which fitted in 
but too well with Turkish views based upon the military organi- 
zation of the Turkish tribe, and these they had passed on to their 
Ottoman successors. The main function of the 'World-Creator'— 


in “Turkish works; eg. the exordium to the Admin-ndme of Süleymáün: "The 
akan cf the face of the eorth. nnd Halfa of the Apostle of the Lord of the 
Universe, the King of the. kingdoms of the World and overshadowing shade 
over all mankind, ..., the pe © of the Supreme Imümate and the glorious 
Sulin [ie temporal sovereignty], Inheritor of the Great Caliphate’: but this 
language is typical of the bombastic phraseology used in such passages, and is 
not to be tiken a3 expressing either fact oz juristic theory. Even more remark- 
able, for example, i» the exordiimm to the work uf the eighteenth-cen 
Tripolitan chronicler Thn Galbin, who applies the terme ‘Shadow of God’ 
and 'Hallfa' to tha local Koramanli prince, and in the same breath affirms the 
кар of the Ottomana.—E, Rori, La Gronare. ., di Ibn Calbiin, Bologna, 
1916, p. a6. ; 

1 Мита, ie. 111-14. И should be remembered that el-Mürldi was chief 
Hanefi mufti of Damascus, and in personal relations with Sultan "Abd ül-Hamid. 
and the Turkish "Ufeeed. 

i A similar significance is to be attached to the ассашоншщ корінна of the 
pile Amir ul-Mu'minin to the earlier Ottoman sultana; se H. A. R. Gibb in 
Archices d'Histoire du Deut Onental, val. iti, (Wetteren, 1948), 455 ff. 
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Irünkár, one of the favourite titles of the Ottoman Sultans—was 
to keep the world on its axis by seeing that his army was paid and 
that no class of his subjects trespassed upon the nghts and duties of 
any other class. The weaker the personal authority and influence 
of a Sultan, the more rigidly was he held to the strict observance 
of traditional customs and 1 

By the time of our survey the Ottoman Sultanate had been in 
existence over four hundred years, in the course of which it had 
passed, politically, through a number of phasea. These fall natur- 
ally ito two divisions, the first comprising the reigns of the first 
ten Sultans and ending with that of Sileymin the Magnificent.* 
For with his reign the era of conquest virtually came to an end, 
though certain comparatively minor additions, offset by far greater 
losses, were made to the Empire in later reigns. And simultaneously 
decay set in, gathering force, particularly in the reign of Süley- 
man’s grandson, Murad IIL (1574-95). The Millennium of the 
Hegirt was completed during the reign of Murid: and later 
Turkish historians are fond of taking this picturesque date as a 
turning-point. But both Murad and his father, Selim II, called ` 
the Sot, belong to the-second category of Sultans, among whom 
there were no more than one or two exceptions, in that they 
ceased to control affairs ay their energetic forefathers had done. 
Most of the Sultans of the second period applied themselves 
more or less exclusively to pleasure or devotion, according to their 
tastes, and left matters of supreme moment to ministers who had 
not always received office for their merits. 

If the Sultana of the second period were remarkable chiefly for 
ineffectiveness, this was due largely to the singularity of their 
upbringing. The carly Ottomans, like other Turkish rulers before 
them, had been wont to give princes of the blood royal provincial 
governments. But this, instead of satisfying the princes' ambition, 
often encouraged them to make a bid for the throne by revolt. 
The Sultans were safe not even from the schemes of sons, let 
alone brothers and cousins. To do away with sons would be to 
imperil the dynasty; but short of this the throne was the thing; and 
Mehmed the Conqueror issued a Kann enjoining his descendants 
to mark their accession with a slaughter of their brothers? The 
Kánün was obeyed up to the end of the sixteenth century; but 

t This epithet innt of Turkish usage, w gives him i t | Баня 
— я The A comprised ед sri 


1700 atid ended with the death ef 8 min in rsh; 
* See O.T EM. 1912, Мола, Apnendix, xy (KGndn-ndmei dlii Opm Ve her 
bimveneye evlddimidan saltanet urbem afa, karndaglarinl nigdi ‘alem in hat! 
cimek mundri. Ekgeri "ulemd dali tecris etmigdir.. Onunla "dou olalar- “And 
to whomrocver of my eons the Sultanate thall pass, it da fitting that for the 
орны of the Wo he aball kil his brothers. Most of the 'L//emd allow it, So let 
h act cn this. 


then a substitute was invented.! From that time on all princes 
but the sons of the reigning Sultan were confined in special 
pavilions in the palace and were denied all communication with 
the outside world. Their lives were spent in the company of 
а [ew eunuchs, slave-girle, and pages, from whom they gained 
what knowledge of the world they could. "hey were, it is true, 
sometimes supplied with instructors, but only for such studies 
as the Kur'dn, astrology, and official composition; and generally 
acquired from them as well an outlook of extreme conservatism 
and a horrified contempt of all things non-Moslem. Moreover, 
any children, male or female, born to them by slave-concubines 
—who for this reason were asa rule above the child-bearing 
age—were not allowed to live, All the princes living, therefore, 
were the sons of the reigning Sultan or his predecessors. 

From the beginning of the fourteenth to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the Sultanate had passed from father to gon 
in thirteen generations. But at the death of Ahmed | in 1617 
none of his sons were yet of age—and no minor had ever suc- 
ceeded. Ahmed’s brother, Mustafa 1, was accordingly preferred 
before his children—despite the fact that, though a major, he 
was mad. And at the same time a Kdniin was promulgated 
regulating the succession for the future, which practically en- 
sured that every Sultan should have spent part of his life m the 
crippling seclusion we have described, For it was then laid down 
that when the throne fell vacant, it should pass to the eldest 
surviving male member of the imperial house. And this 1n fact 
during the next century and a half brought about the auccessian 
of brothers, uncles, and cousins (who by the other Kdnün had 
been mewed up in their 'cages')! to the immediate exclusion of 
sons (who were not) on all but one occasion. 

T'he one exception was Mehmed IV, who in 1648 succeeded his 
father Ibrahim at the age of seven years, because he was the sole 
Ottoman prince alive. And the case is interesting, because it fol- 
lows that all the subsequent Sultans were the descendants ol 
Ibrahim, who, if not actually mad, was at least eccentric to the 
verge of madness.‘ Since the fall of the Ottoman dynasty has 
_* According to Juchereau (i. 17-18) the seclusion of princes was decreed by 
Suleymán I, buit only begun m the reign of Murád HT... D'Ohsson places it ini 
the reign of Ahmed [.. Mustafa 1 owed his life to the relaxation of the Kaiia 
(see Encyclupardia of Itam, art, 'Mustafá lj. But it is io be revearked that lus 
successor Murád IV killed three of his brothers (hid;, art. 'Murid TV"). 

See Juchereau de Saint-Denys, Ler Révolutions de Constantinople, i. 17 $0. 

* The princes" pavilions were each surrounded by « gatden enclosed ma high 
wall. They were hence called Kafer (Arabic), a cage. 

* "I'he private life of Ibrahim might riake an amusing study. He once levici 
a special tax to piy for the import of sables from Russia so that hz might cover 
the walls of his apartments with them, and waa pleated to encase hie bewrd їп 
a network of diamonds. 
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permitted, and even encouraged, the laving of blame on the Sultans 
for many of the woes of the Empire, spl uel has been made with 
the fact that for over two hundred and fifty ycars it was ruled by 
the descendants of Ibrahim. As a matter of fact actual madness 
appeared only in one of them.! When the seclusion system was 
brought to an end, indeed, several estimable princes mounted the 
throne in turn, And if some of these were inclined on occasion to 
display symptoms ol waywardness, there were many other circum- 
stances to explain it. | 

The Sultans of the second period, though they were often little 
more than ciphers, yet remained potential autocrats. For no rival 
power grew up so strong that an energetic occupant of the throne 
might not realize this potentiality, But their autocracy, limited in 
theory by the Sacred Law, was also limited in practice by their 
liability to deposition, And in this respect the weakening of their 
power during the second period may be illustrated by a compari- 
son. Whereas during the first period only one Sultan was obliged 
to abdicate (and thut by his son and successor), during the second 
—up to the date of our survey—no less than six Sultans either 
abdicated or were deposed, two of them also being murdered. Nor 
was it their successors that were responsible for these depositions, 
which were oftenest brought about by the soldiery of the capital. 

It is true that several of these Sultans were made scapegoats for 
the defeat of their armies in the field, and were innocent of any- 
thing more unusual than neghgence. Bur two, who raised opposi- 
tion by their conduct, are interesting from our point of view, since 
their fate portended things to come. Thus ‘Ogman I] was deposed 
and killed in 1622 largely because he had meditated the destruction 
of the Janissaries (already required, though not achieved foranother 
two centuries); and Ahmed IT] was forced to abdicate in 17025 
the result of what was in part a social revolution,? provoked бу the 
ostentatious luxury of his court, which was rendered the more 
distasteful to his subjects by its faintly European favour. 

The Sultans, then, though some of them played but a amall part 
in affairs, remained so far the pivot of the Empire that its destinies 
lay in their hands. But the two checks on their will remained in 
being. In the future they must perform the difficult feat of har- 
monizing innovations, if they should deem them necessary, with 
the set prescriptions of the Law, and steer clear of conflicts with 
those who might deprive them of their throne, 

! In Murád V, whose deposition on this ground (whether nr at it was justi 
ed ta the accession of his brother, thc famous 'Ahd ul-Hamid И. 

*. CF. Encyclopaedia of llam, 'Mahmüd ]' | 

* He encouraged his courtiers, for instance, to build ратта ет the hills 
round the Aáfidbíns (the Sweet Waters of Europe? in imitation of Marhy. "These, 
after his fall, were destroyed with gusto by the people—35ce De 'l'ott, Memoirs, i 5. 





CHAPTER III 
THE RULING INSTITUTION 
I. INTRODUCTION 


r TAVING sketched the position of the Sultans in the Ottoman 
polity, we may next turn to the organization by which they 
ruled. In its nature this organization was to a great extent tradi- 
tional: its main features were inherited from the Persian system, 
already somewhat “Turkified’, adopted by the Selcukids, which had 
itself been inherited, with modifications, from the 'Abbásids 
through the Gaznawids. But the Ottoman system of government 
had features peculiar to itself; and these seem to have been due 
to the geographical situation of the Ottoman state in its carly days. 
From the earliest times of Isldm the greatest monarch of the 
Domain of War had been the Byzantine Emperor. An attempt at 
the conguest of Constantinople had been made in the first century 
of the Hegira; and it had remained ever since an intermittent 
ambition of Moslem rulers so placed as to be able to dream of 
undertaking it. The prestige of Byzantium in Moslem eyes was 
immense. When, therefore, first all its former dependencies, 
and finally the city itself, fell to the Ottoman conquerors, it was 
inevitable that their conception of statecraft should be affected by 
that of the state they had overthrown, ‘The adaptation was made 
the easier, moreover, by the fact that for centuries the Moslem and 
Byzantine forms of civilization had reacted strongly on one another, 
so that, largely through the growth of Armenian influence in the 
management of Byzantine affairs, the Empire had been progres- 
sively Easternized, There was, indeed, hardly one Ottoman instt- 
tution but was modelled on those existing in one or another former 
and contemporary Moslem state. But they were welded in the new 
realm into a more consistent, and especially a more thoroughly 
organized, whole; and in this circumstance tt is difficult not to 
detect Byzantine infiuence, The excessively bureaucratic character 
nf Ottoman administration reflects, indeed, what we are accustomed 
to regard as Byzantinism par excellence, The notion of Admin 
framing was an Ottoman innovation—and the very word ts ‘canon’ 
in disguise, ‘The recognition of the Sultan's 'urf initiative wis 
another—and, though this would certainly have consorted well 
with the despotic power expected of the traditional Persian man- 
arelt, it was, in all likelihood, actually accorded in imitation . of 

the Emperors. 
It was only after the conquest of Constantinople in the mid- 
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fifteenth century that the Ottoman iristitutions that already existed 
were regularized in the manner characteristic of the hey-day of the 
Empire. But this is not to say that it was only then that they were 
Byzantinized, even though the process of ‘Byzantinization’ was 
then intensified. For it was not until the Sultans had conquered 
the whole Balkan peninsula, which, if it was no longer politically 
subject to the Emperors, yet looked exclusively to Constantinople 
for its culture, that they, the Sultans, effected any notable additions 
in Asia to the territory under their away. 

The Byzantine aspect of the Ottoman government must not, 
however, he exaggerated.’ It was essentially what had come in the 
course of time to be regarded as typically Moslem. But in so far 
as it was affected by Byzantine precedents, the fact that the Sultans 
made their first notable conquests in Europe, and not in Asia, is 
significant. "The direction in which they launched their earliest 
campaigns, moreover, influenced the character of their rule and 
institutions in other ways. 

The course that these conquests took was almost fortuitous. 
War between Moslem rulers had for long been much more com- 
mon than war against the infidel. Indeed, in Moslem history there 
had been only three considerable enlargements of the Domain of 
Islam: the original Arab conquests, the campaigns of the Gazna- 
wids in India, and the penetration of the Selcukid Turks into Asia 
Minor; whereas, from the eclipse of the "Abbasid Caliphate at the 
beginning of the tenth century, the world of Islam had been con- 
tinually ravaged by what to a Moslem theorist could scarcely appear 
as other than civil wars. But the state formed by ‘Osman in the last 
years of the thirteenth century—one of a number of small Turkish 
principalities (and by no means the largest of them) that sprang up 
in Asta Minor ss the hold on that territory of i Mongols, or 
Tatars, declined—was situated on what was then a frontier of 
Islam. ‘The lands surrounding it, both within the pale and without 
it, were in a state of upheaval. It was evident to the Ottomans that 
their posttion could be maintained only by arms, and could best be 
defended by expansion ; and the Moslem doctrine of the obligation 
to increase the Domam of [slim determined what direction this 
expansion should take. The earliest Sultans, indeed, loved the 
rival Turkish chieftains that were their neighbours within the pale 
little more than the infidels that confronted them outside it, But 
many of their ни were imbued with missionary zeal: and 
others were hound by strong religious ties to the subjects of the 
other Turkish chieftains.: It. was, therefore, into the Domain of 


* Sec Kóprulüzade, 'Brzana'in. COhmanll Mu'exsesclerme "e'giri'; in. Türk 
Hukui ve Jhrigat: Mecmua, i. 
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War that they pressed, and won the spoils tor which all were eager, 
virtuously, from the infidels, 

Owing to the direction that this expansion took not only was a 
certain Byzantinism impressed from its beginnings on the growing 
Ottoman state, but, even more important, its military c 
was preserved for good. For though the frontier of Islim was 
thereby advanced, the centre of the new state was advanced simul- 
taneously ;' and it thus remained, as it were, à frontier organization, 
with all the obligation of military preparedness that this necessi- 
tated. Moreover, the expansion was so rapid as to forbid an assimi- 
lation of the infidel populations included within the new frontiers. 
A military government was necessary on this account as well, there- 
s (о Есер the peace between them and hold them down? 

The history of the Empire's foundation is still the subject of 
same controversy. But it is certain that in its origins it was as much 
a popular-religious as a dynastic enterprise. As time went on, how- 
ever, and the Sultans came to rule over wider E per eee 
the өте еке кеме the popular. ervour for con- 
quest waned in the ; and the supply of voluntary fighters 
diminished, both from cause, and as a result of casualties. То 
same extent, also, the гена of the Sultans diverged from those 
of even their Moslem subjects. Like other dynasts before them, 
they felt the need of forces attached exclusively to the throne. 
These seem to have been the chief reasons for the acquisition, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by the Ottoman 
government of an extraordinary character. 

As we have mentioned, the Sacred Law regarded mankind as 
being divided into free and bond, and laid it down as a principle 
that the only persons eligible for enslavement were non-Moslem 
inhabitants of the Domain of War. Born slaves existed within the 
Domain of Islam, and might be bought and sold; but the supply 
always tended to decline owing to manumission and the free status 
of children ree by slave women to free masters. The acquisition 
of slaves by the itants of the Domain of Islâm as a whole, 


thee the other Turkish emirs of Asia Minor made no effort to aid the Ottomans, 
towards whom they were clearly rather hostile than friendly. But he overlooks 
the importance af the Aji organization in determining the mutual 
all these Turkish rulers, "This social-religicum ‘society of virtue’ hail centros in 
all the cities of Anatolin, and was bostile to all governments alike. It appears to 
have been quite strong enough to prevent any serious warfare among the chief- 
tains, and at the вапу time to have played a preponderant role in launching the 
Ottoman enterprise, by way of s Holy. War. It was only after the formation of 
the Janisearicn (are below, p, 43) that the Otreman Sultuns could afford ta 
disregard the tes that bound many of their own subjects and those of their 
Turkish rivals, and attack the latter. For the Afi, see below, p. 64. 

"The capital was moved from Eski-sehir tn Бита, and then from Bure to 
A 


Adrianople, 
“ See Encyclopaedia of Dlam, art. "l'urka'. 
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therefore, was dependent upon their capture or purchase outside 
its bounds, Another provision of the Law allotted one-fifth of the 
booty, including prisoners, taken in campaigns against the infidel, 
to the Imám. And from the earliest times the Ottoman Sultans 
were so far regarded as Imáms as to be able to exercise this privi- 
lege.! "They thus found themselves to have a large and ever-growing 
number of slave prisoners at their disposal. It wa usual at first for 
them to sell these slaves, As the supply of volunteer hghters dirm- 
nished, however, they bethought them of converting those that 
were suitable into soldiers. But towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, again, large-scale conquests in Europe came to an end for 
the time being. A great part of the Sultans’ energies was taken tip 
with the extension of their dominions in Moslem Asia, where no 
nisoners of war might legitimately be enslaved, If they were to 
[р their army up to strength, then, they must draw slave recruits 
from some other source. 

In the meantime the Ottoman forces had come to fall into two 
groups: those paid in cash from the Sultans’ treasury, and those 
given land with the right to collect taxes and dues from its inhabi- 
tants.? And though both of them seem originally to have been 
composed of free-borm Moslems, these Mai ime cased to take 
service in the first, as the employment of slaves in it became more 
and more common, ‘Thus the paid army, as distinct from the 
feudal cavalry (which formed the majority of the land-holdin; 
soldiery), came to be almost exclusively a slave corps, the —, 
property of the Sultans. 

At this point the Sultans might, perhaps, have contented them- 
selves with the possession of a large feudal army and a slave body- 
guard. This, indeed, was more or less the policy followed at its 
prime by the dynasty from which they derived their traditions of 
government—the Selcukid. For the purchase and employment of 
slaves as soldiers was far from being an Ottoman eccentricity, 
having been common even under the ‘Abbasid Caliphs. The 
Sultans might now, then, have recruited the latter from the dimi- 
nished, but not quite exhausted su pply of prisoners of war, supple- 
mented by purchase at home or abroad. But by this time, conquest 
had become a fatal tradition: and if auch forces might have sufficed 
for the maintenance of order within the Empire (which then in- 
cluded only the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minar), even though, 
by now, the interests of the Sultans had so far diverged from those 
of the people as to have given birth to a certain antagonism be- 

Ассо to Abmed Ráem, ii. 1235, notes, from the time of Murkd |) 
The price of à prisoner (called fedeli Fsdrety was then extablishtd at 126 cher 
xcd cro miii 
Arabic “Aiifa, "иійег)-чес тш. А. Оаа, Бон Milte Ottoman, 15-16. 
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tween them, it was not enough as well for the achievement of 
further expansion. 

The Sultans therefore pitched on a new expedient, which had 
the great merit of costing nothing in cash, but the serious defect 
of being contrary to the Sacred Law. T hey decided to make 
periodical levies of the unmarried male children of their Orthodox 
Christian! subjects, taking them from their parents at between the 
ages of ten and twenty, reducing them to the status of slaves, and 
training them for the service of the state. 

In the Sultans’ eyes this system had one immense advantage. 
The children so enrolled were wholly dependent on them, They 
were drawn from the least dangerous class of their subjects, and 
were, in any case, almost entirely cut off from their former associa- 
tions. Hence the enrolment system—devgirme, as it was called— 
led to a further development. Whereas in its earlier days the 
administration of the growing Empire had been conducted by free 
Moslems, now these were almost without exception replaced by 
the Sultans’ slaves on wn ever larger scale, until nearly every post, 
in what has been described as the ‘Ruling Institution’ of the 
Empire, was filled either by a Christian conscript or by a slave 
otherwise acquired. 

It is unfortunate that we should be obliged to use the word ‘slave’ 
for persons of this status, For it is appropriate only in some ways. 
Slaves in Islam are, or were, the property of the masters, who had 
absolute rights over them, But their servitude: carried with it 
scarcely any social inferiority. No distinction was made hetween 
the sons of slave women born to a free master and those whose 
mothers were also free. Indeed, most of the 'Abbásid Caliphs of 
Bajdàd, to say nothing of minor dynasts, were born of slave 
mothers; and, from the mid-fifteenth century onwards, so were 
all the Ottoman Sultans.’ Moreover, the history of alam shows 
several examples of slave dynasties—that is to say, dynasties of 
monarchs either enslaved or born in slaverv, from a slave father 
as well as a slave mother—the most celebrated being и of the 
Egyptian Mamiik Sultans, contemporary with the Ottomans of 

the ‘first’ period, In such a world little obloquy could attach to the 
status, And so to the Ottomans there seemed nothing outragcous 

! edet, ubjected were 
А Ва. кы а Асылы The rura ar tin 
were legallv exempt from it, &ince they were not arthndox-—see Lybyer, 14, and 
below, chup. xiv. 

2 Зее Е ncyclopaedia of Гат, m: "Dewahirme, "Turk; Haaluck, Chriunamn 

umz slam under tha Sultan, H. 493. The term ‘Ruling Institution" is on inven 
поп of A. H. Lybver. See his € Sovermuent of the Ottoman Expire, р. зб, 

! According to Gibbans, op. cit. 383, Bayezid I was the last Sultan to contract 


a formal marriage. D'Ohseon, vil. 63, however, etates that both Murid 11 and 
Меты П married princesses.. Ibrahlm married alio, but a alave óf his Haurem. 
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in the system they erected wherein half the highest positions in the 
state were yd slaves. Nevertheless, its effect was to exclude 
from them all the Sultans’ free Moslem subjects, ‘The Sultans’ 
slaves—the Kapil Kullavi, ‘Slaves of the Porte’, as they were called! 
—nearly all adopted Islim, indeed, not because they were forced 
to do so, but because they could not otherwise obtain any influen- 
tial position, Nevertheless, for the ambitious it was a positive 
advantage to be born an unbeliever. And in the long run this was 
more than free-born Moslems were prepared to put up with. 

The employment of slaves in the administration as well as in the 
army was nothing new in Islamic history either. Bur never before 
had free Moslems been all but entirely excluded from it. No doubt 
the fact that they were so excluded in this case may be connected 
with another: namely, that the proportion of non-Moslems in the 
Ottoman population (particularly before the Asiatic conquests of 
the sixteenth century) was unprecedentedly high. For the loyalty 
of these infidels could be expected to be at best but grudging; so 
that, unloved as they were, at the same time, by so many of the 
Moslems under their rule, the Sultans were perhaps possessed of 
relatively fewer dependable subjects than any of the dynasts their 

redecessors. ‘The institution of the Kapt Kullari, therefore, may 

held to have corresponded to a special need. It at once served 
to protect the Sultans from overthrow by a subject population 
exceptionally liable to disaffection, and to secure to the non- 
Moslem section of this population—though by a method well 
calculated to obscure the advantages of this privilege to its benefi- 
ciaries—a place in the state machine commensurate with its pre- 
ponderant numbers. | | 

The Moslems, to be sure, had another institution as their equally 
exclusive field—that of the ' (Лета, the students of the Serí'a.* But 
the Ottoman Empire was.a Moslem state in which it was paradoxi- 
cal that any institution should be reserved for the infidel born. 
How the Moslems contrived to rebel we shall describe later. Suf. 
fice it here to say that by the cighteenth century the whole system 
of a slave-manned Ruling Institution had been swept away. Free 
Moslems had captured nearly all the posts it formerly included— 


' Kapt means ‘gate’ or ‘door in Turkish, Kul ‘slave’. ‘The use of o word 
meaning "door' ta denote a royal court is Persian in origin, and is due to the 
custom whereby the monarch would sit in the great archway before his pa 
to receive petitmns and do justice. Ay well us the Turkish Kopi, the Arabic 
Báb and the Persian Dár are found in various Otteman phrases wirh this signifi- 
cance, See Ency 1 оў Јат, агї. "Гег. [t was only in later times that 
the Porte—Sublime Роме (Вам АП} —сатов во denote the heud-quarters of the 
government as protai to the Sultan's court. Though it properly embraced 
every person of slave status in the Sulran's service, the term apl Kullari was 
жена particularly ta the paid a: opposed to the feudal. troc е Напитет, 
“йай Tung, p. 189, * See below, ch. ix. 
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and with disastrous results. At the same time this change had never 
been acknowledged. In this, as in many other matters, there was a 
general tacit agreement to shut the eye to realities which compared 
disquietingly with dreams of the past, So the whole apparatus of 
this Ruling Institution still existed, hardly changed at all, on paper. 
And, odder still, every ane that belonged to it was held still to be a 
slave of the Sultan, though only a small minority were really eligible 
to be any such thing. ‘The conventional slavery of the rest had a 
painfully real quality, however. It was actual enough to cost them 
what may be termed their civil rights. By entering the Sultan's ser- 
vice they still became his property; he could take their lives without 
legal process, and confiscate what he would of their wealth when they 
died—or before.! 

What we have referred to as the ‘Ruling Institution’ corresponds 
more or less to a category defined by some Moslem authors when 
considering the structure of their society, They contrast the mili- 
tary and civil employees of the ruler with the ' Ulemá, calling the 
first "Men of the Sword" and the second ‘Men of the Pen’. And 
in some ways the term ‘Men of the Sword" is a good name for the 
members of the Ruling Institution, since it brings out the essen- 
tially military character of the Ottoman government. But the term 
must be taken in the sense of ‘Men supporting the Sword of 
Government’, 20 that it may include the whole personnel of the 
Sultan's court and the central and provincial administration. Thus 
it must embrace all the secretaries and accountants of this person- 
nel, wielders of though they were, because of the character 
of their offices. In this view the real ‘Men of the Pen' were the 
professors. of mosque colleges, those who administered and ex- 
pounded the Sacred Law, ministers of religion, physicians, &c., 
whom we are to deal with in a later section.’ Our present task is 
to describe the structure of the Ruling Institution in further detail. 
But since, as we have remarked, by the eighteenth century it had 
largely changed its nature whilst preserving its form, we must start 
by sketching its original constitution, and then note how, why, and 
in what respects this had changed. E 

The Ruling Institution, apart from the Sultan himself, included 
the officers of his household, the executive officers of his govern- 
ment, the whole body of the army, 'standing' and feudal, and the 
navy. In the hey-day of Ottoman rule all posts in it, except most 
of those in the feudal army and the navy, were as a rule filled by 
the Kapi Kullari, either conscripted by Петре ог acquired in 
some other manner. 


! Ser D'Ofuson, vil t48. 5 Ek ul-Sn. 
з ЕН мі Бает * Below. cha. vin-x. 
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We propose first to deal with the army, the court, and the central 
government, leaving the provincial administration and the navy to 
subsequent sections. For the first three cannot conveniently be 
dealt with separately, owing to the facts that the personnel of the 
court and the central government and that of the ‘standing’, as 
opposed to the feudal, forces was recruited from the same source 
(the Kapi Kullari, and that some members of it were often em- 
ployed now in one now in the others. But in order to deal with 
these two main divisions of the army consecutively, we must begin 
our review with the feudal troops. And this will require a short 
description of the fief-system on which they depended—though we 
shall return to this again in connexion with agriculture and the life 
of the peasantry. 


(a) The Feudal Forces 

A feudal system was adopted very carly in the career of the 
Ottoman dynasty, possibly, indeed, at its very beginning. Its main 
purpose was to provide a livelihood for various categories of sol- 
diery alternative to that of maintaining them as à standing force. 
It involved, as in Europe, the grant of land to these warriors. In 
return they were bound to do military service when called upon, 
and for this purpose to equip and mount not only themselves, but 
also, usually, a number of retainers varying with the size of each 
holding. The fiefs thus created were worked partly by the holders, 
partly by the peasants that lived on them аз tenants, Their holders 
derived a livelihood from them in the shape of the crops, &c., that 
they grew themselves, and of the tithes and dues imposed on the 
peasantry. fens Pu 

The system was not, in Islim, an Ottoman invention. The 
granting of fiefs on these terms to fighting men had first become 
common during the period of the break-up of the Caliphate, but 
had assumed a character more nearly similar to that which they 
bore under the Ottoman régime during the Selcukid era! The 
system had been adopted in these earlier times chiefly as a method 
of relieving the Treasury from the burden of tax-collection and the 
payment of troops in cash, and was maintained by the Ottoman 
Sultans largely for the same purposes. While the Empire was being 
swiftlyenlarged by fresh conquests, moreover, it had another virtue. 
It imposed control by a class of Moslem knights, attached to the 
conquerors, on the rural populations of the provinces.so incorpo- 
rated, and, in most regions where it was introduced, prevented the 
conquests from assuming the character of a simple military occupa- 
tion, by attaching these knights to the land. Hence, except where 


' See Hammer, Staotrier/asieng, B "iachendort, Das Leinen, chap. i; 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, urs. 'Ihbtd" ; Becker. Steupspuachs мтыї [.ейттггзет, 
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religious distinctions precluded this—perpetuated as these dis- 
tinctions were by the privileges granted to People of Scripture 
under the rules of the Sacred Law—knights and peasants came at 
length to regard themselves, whatever their racial origins may have 
been, as of one people. 

In most parts of those provinces, both; European and Азшїс, 
that were included in the Sultan's dominions before the sixteenth 
century, a feudal system very similar was already in being. 5o like 
was it, indeed, that many historians have believed thc Ottoman to 
be derived from the Byzantine; And in so far as that employed by 
the Selcukids of Asia Minor (from which the Ottoman was imme- 
diately rio) differed from the system of the parent dynasty af 
Persia and the “Erik, it did so probably by the contagion of Byzan- 
tine usage. For not only had Asia Minor actually remained part of 
the East Roman Empire until its conquest by the Selcukids (there- 
by differing from all the other provinces in their control), but, after 
the conquest, which was no more than partial it continued to 
march with territory that was Byzantine still. Moreover, in so far 
as the Ottoman system differed again from that of the Selcukids of 
Asia Minor, it can scarcely have been otherwise than by a further 
‘Byzantinization’, ‘The Ава, indeed, as part of the whole proh- 
lem of the influence of Byzantine on Ottoman institutions, is still 
controversial.! But in any case the existence in the provinces can- 
quered by the Ottomans in Europe of a system so much resembling 
that which they had ‘inherited’ cannot but have made the application 
of the latter considerably easier than it would otherwise have been. 

Fiefs in the Ottoman system went by various names. In general 
they were known as Dirliks, that is to say, ‘livings’* The great 
majority of them were created to support these knights, cavalry- 
men, for whom the term used in Turkish was of Persian origin, 
Sipdht and in this case they went by the names Timar* and 
Z'dmet,s according as the revenues they yielded were small or 
large, Fiefs of higher yield than Zi'dmets were known as Hás 
(meaning 'special')^ Some of the latter, the largest of all, formed 
the Sultan's private property, the so-called Havdssi Hüméáyün; 

! Sce Küprülüzade, up. cit., section "T'irar'; Encyclopaedia of Iram, arts. 
А зан, а hz» a wider meaning. It wea applied to any mesra 
of livelihood afforded by tho Sulsan to thone that О Вы whether i the 
shape of cmh of land. See Seyyid Mupiafi,j. too. — 

' The word corrupted in French to Spain, in Englinh ta Sepoy. 

e [trappes to bo doubtful whether this word is of Turkish or of Cireck origin. 
Ser хауса af Islam, a.v. rim | 

^ From Arabic Zi'dma, uscd for such a nef because its holder wae termed 
Zua'im, meaning orginally ‘the spokemnan of a group’, and later applied, 
particularly in Egypt, to certain athcials. Also Arabic, 

и. % ümüysn, Persian, meaning originully "blessed, aacred, fortunate’, and aa 
royal", 
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and others were granted to members of the imperial family: prin- 
cesses, ladies of the Harem, &c. The remaining Hdsser and a 
certain number of smaller fefs of both classes appertained to 
offices, changing hands as their incumbents succeeded one another, 
In this they contrasted with those held by Sipdhis, which were, so 
to speak, personal holdings and even, within limits, heritable. 
Hásses, Zi dmeti, and. Timars constituted the fiefs proper. But 
there were other holdings that partook of the nature of fiefs, Thus 
certain lands had their revenues set aside for special purposes, such 
as the support of the wardens of fortresses and of local garrisons, 
ar that of the Admiralty at Istanbul. These were known as Yurt- 
luhs and. Ocakliks.: Moreover, there were various other types of 
so-called “Askeris? that is soldiery, though some of them per- 
formed only auxiliary services, to whom small parcels of land were 
granted on which they were excused the payment of dues and 
tithes, We shall deal with them later. 

Many of the fiefs appertaining to offices yielded revenues to 
persons unconnected directly with the armed forces. The system, 
indeed, was primarily financial rather than military, Our present 
concern, however, is with the army, We will confine ourselves at 
present, therefore, to a consideration of those fiefs that provided 
a livelihood for the Sipdhis and their superior officers.) Timars and 
Zr ámets existed only in those provinces of the Empire directly 
governed irom Istanbul, and not even in all of these. Мог were 
the rules regarding them precisely similar in all regions. So that 
the following details may not be considered zs applying universally. 

The distinction between а Zr'dmet and a Timar was financial. 
A fief yiclding revenue amounting to from 2,000 or 3,000 to 
19,999 ahres* a year was called a Timer, one yielding more, up 
0 90,909 айез, а Zi'dmet, Both might be made up of two parts: 
' Yurt (Turkish) means "home" or "tent' or ‘estate’, Ocak (also Turkish) 
means primarily ‘hearth’, but wae uted for each of the various corps of the 
Карі Kullari, of which much-of the nomenclature was derived from tho pro- 


cesses of cooking (sec Appendix A (4)). Hence "hearth' came to denote a corps 
centre of роны, and so its whole establishment. The attributive fuk, 
Aik here signihes “belonging to’ and so ‘the domains of the Yurt or Ocak. 

* “Abkert (Arabic) ‘military’, from. "Asker, @ corruption of the Persian Laskar, 
‘an army’. All government servants, except clerks, * ned' and other, were, 
the Ruling Institution. having a military basis, called ‘Arkerf, being there 
distinguished from Ae"dyd or subjects proper (sce below, p, 158). 

и 1 © revenues accruing to the holders of such fiefs were called 'Máll Mukd- 
tele, "fighting money", from MA, propery, moneys and Muktala, verbal noun 
калу Әнін, "Ке бот, contested’, both Arabic Sec ‘Ayni "Ali in Tischendort, 

* See below, p. 147. 

3 Or "aspres'—a piece of allver (for the porrengy poe below, ch. vii). In the 
European provinces 3,000 akper was the lower limit, in the Asiatic 3,0060— 
S to Ayni Ali in "Tischendorf, 59-50. In the Kuimin-ndme published: 
m O.T.E.M., No. rs, Appendix, 11. liowever, ficfa yielding no more a 1,000 
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namely the "orginal ' holding, called. Kilig,! and adiit 

T'er > granted one a atime so as to yield one-tenth of the 

revenues derived from the Kilip. The parts of the fief composed 
of these additions were called #Hissa,’ and, unlike the Kilip, might, 
on its falling vacant, be again detached from it and added to other 
holdings. ‘This rule was framed with the object of encouraging 
Sipáhis to perform their duties satisfactorily. For apart from the 

fact that if they failed to do so they might be temporarily or perma- 
nently deprived, good conduct was rewarded by the grant of such 
Terakkis.. It was the ambition, indeed, in early times at least, of 
ordinary "Timariot’ Sipdhis to rise to the rank of Za'ím, the holder 

ofa Zr dmet. 

As we shall see, the superior officers of the Sipdhis were the 
provincial governors; and originally the grant of fiefs lay with 
those of highest rank, the Beylerbeyis When granting a fief the 
Beylerbeyis would provide its holder with a diploma of title, called 
Berdt. In 1530, however, during the reign of Süleymán the 
Magnificent, the central government partially withdrew this right. 
"l'henceforward, except in the case of the smallest Trmars, it re- 
served the issue of Beráts to itself. The Beylerbeyis now merely 
provided the candidate for a fief with a memorandum or note of 
recommendation called Tegkere.6 This was presented at a special 
office at the capital," and, if the candidate was found to be deserv- 
ing of the grant, he received his diploma thence. From this time 
forth, accordingly, there were two types of Timar; those to obtain 
which such Tezkeres were necessary —which for this reason were 
known as Tezkereli or 'Note' Timars, and those to obtain which they 
were not—which were in contrast known as Tezkeresiz or 'Note- 
less'? In a few provinces only those yielding less than 3,000 are: 
a year were noteless. In others, however, notes were required only 
when the Timar yielded 5,000 or 6,000.” At the same time, these 





1 Klay (Turkish), ‘sword’, ‘This nucleus of à fef was so called because its 
revenues were considered enough to support the Supaat himself, and bence 
provided nne "aword" for the Sultan m war. 

4 Terakki Ару verbal noun from Terakkd, "he rose, progressed, advanced’, 

* Higga ( Atabic), "lot, portion'—fulling to srt one in a partition of property. 

* For Beylerteyis sec below, p. 139. The Kdmdn-ndme of the Conqueror 
(O.T.E.M., No. 1 Appendix, 21] refrrs to the granting of Fels by them as 
follows: Ve etr djta beylerbeite timurr cw zi meti tevcih edip ard etrinler. гони 
anal! alum. ‘And in the provinces, when the Feylerbeyi: have granted Timuri 
and Zi'ámets, lee Pm report (or show the fact), Let their reports be accepted.” 


Sec below, р: 
a Тура (Arabic), from cones, "Ме жадырасын he reminded", 
The ow, p 

! 'Li! here implying ‘with’ or ‘requ '; and 'Siz' meaning "without 

* The figures were: 6,000 in the E din (wee below, p. (4) af Rumelia, 
Buda, Hosnis, Temegvar, Divàür Bekr, "Erde йүп, Aleppo, Bi 
and Sehrizor; 5.000 in those of Anatolia and the a me jad 3,000 is 
those of Karamin, Mer‘ay, and Sivas.—'Ayni ‘Ali in Тис rf, Bg-qo 


E 
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provisions regarded only such grants as were made either to 
persons that had already held fiefs, or who became eligible to hold 
them as heirs of former holders If a man was granted a fiel for 
the frst time, not being eligible in this manner, à Beráft from the 
central government had to be obtained even when the revenues 
yielded by the Trmarin question would otherwise have ranked it 
as ‘noteless’* Such a novice would, in fact, generally be granted 
4 ‘noteless’ fet; for the establishment of these regulations under 
Süleymán resulted in the division of Timar holders into two cate 
gories corresponding to the *note* and 'noteless' categories af their 
holdings, Thenceforward enly the holders of ‘Note’ Timars were 
regarded as worthy of the name Sipahi. The rest were called 
merely Timarci, "limariot"? "This distinction was na more than 
official, however. [In common parlance, which for the sake of con- 
venience we propose to follow, it was ignored: all fief holders, 
including even Za'fms, being referred to indifferently as Sipdleis. 
In return tor the revenues they thus enjoyed, Sipahis were obliged 
to go on campaign when summoned, though in later times, at least, 
they were permitted to compound with a payment, But their con- 
ditions of service were not uniform, Some were always obliged to 
obey the call to arms,‘ others served in rotations The lowest 
category of SipdAis went on service unaccompanied, mounted, 
wearing a breastplate and bringing a tent, But those that derived 
as much as twice the minimum yield of a Timar were obliged to 
bring with them a fully equipped and mounted man-at-arms 
(Cebeli);* and for every further 3,000 akges of income they had te 
furnish one more Cebeli, so that their train might consist of as 
many as five, The regulations were similar for Za'ims, except that 
the sum for each. Cebek in their case was 5,000 akyes,? with an 
initial allowance of the same amount for themselves. Their train 
might, therefore, consist of cighteen men, They were subjected 
to no kind of regular training; but the authorities were fairly well 
assured, as long as the regulations were observed, that the feuda- 
tories called to service would be capable of performing it, since 
fiefs might be granted only to the sons or descendants of Sipáhis 
or Cebeli, who from their childhood were brought up in the 
tradition of arms. 





! For the inheritance of fiefs see below, ch. v. | 
А Mert of this kind was culled Jbtidá Herdi—]JIbtidd (Arahic) теат 
"beginning — Ayni "АШ ін "ьс. ! Lybyer, 103. 

* These Were culled Eyhincis—trom Epnek, “To ride to war’, 

* These were called Hi-mecbet—'in turn' (Arabie). 

* From the Persiin Coby, ‘a cout of mail’, itself dered trom the Artic 
(nM, *& man's garment"; : 

T [f sema odi that Zain whould have been obliged ta fuminh relatively 
fewer Cideli than Timurints, who enjoyed umaller mvenues. Perhaps ii was 
because the equipment of Za ims and their followers was much mare elaborate. 
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The officers of the Sipdhfis below the provincial governors, who 
commanded them on campaign and with whom we shall deal 
in our section on the provincial administration, were of three 
ranks. The highest were the Alay-beyis.' "These were elected by 
the feudatories of each province (Sancak), whom it was their 
duty to muster for a campaign. They were granted. Zr'dmets, on 
a life tenure; were provided each with a standard and drum; and 
had the immediate command of the regiments in which the said 
Sipdhis were organized.? It was on their recommendation that 
appointments to vacant holdings were made. Below them came 
the. Ceri-bagis or. Su-hagis who were chosen from among the 
Zit fs of each of the smaller administrative districts called Kadd,’ 
where, in peace time, they performed the duties of police. The 
third rank of officers was that of the Ceri-Sürüciis,* who enrolled 
and policed the Sipdhis when on campaign. 

In normal circumstances, when a Sipdhi died ius Kilip passed 
to his son, even though the latter were a minor. In this case, 
however; he must be represented on campaign by a Cebeli. Ш 
the Sipdhi were childless, or left only sons incapable of discharging 
feudal obligations, the fief fell vacant; and its revenues were 
collected for the ‘Treasury, pending a re-grant by an official called 
Mevküfátpi^ 'Vhe Kilir was then granted to the most deserving 
of the late Sipáhi s Cehelie, the EHissa parts of the fel being added, 
by way of Tarakki, to the holdings of Sipdhis of lower rank than 
that of the deceased." Presumably these grants were usually earned 
by valour in the field. Two of the younger sons of most Sipahi 
also had a prescriptive right to the Hissa parta of vacant Timtarg, 
as had also the sons of certain Kapi Kulus, the size af the holdings 
they were granted (which might even be of the Zi'ámet category) 
depending on the rank attained by their fathers." 


i Alay Bevis. Alay (Turkish) means 'an array or formation of troops’. 

* See below, p. 145. | 

' Ciri and Su both mean "troops. Hence Yen Cen (Janissary), "new troopa', 
* À Kadd is the districts under the jurisdiction of a Kddl os judge—ser hel, 


E 

' ux "troop-drvers". ! ; 

* A fief between the death of an helrless halder und a re-urasnt wes taid to 
be Menki/, ‘retained’. For tho Mevküfütrl xec below, p. 130, n. 7 

i ding to бету Миа, 1. 221, however, it was only. Tímars whosr 
revenus exceeded 15,600 akper and Zi dmsti yiwlding between 30,000 4nd 40,002 
alters that were &o split up. — 

* The size of the holdings conferred on the sons of both Subugls and Srpdhifi 
depended partly on that of ther father’s holding, partly on the manner of his 
death: if he was killed on aervice, they received larger holdings than if be died 
t his bed. See Hammer, Staatrrerfarsimg, 352 sy, “Ube Көзін-ндше о! 4һе 
Conqueror (OT E.M, No. 14, Appendix, zo-1) makes the following provisions 
lor the sons of Kapi Kulas: (i) "The sons o£ Vezirs (other than the Cirand. l'ezir) 
mii Samak Hoyi (sec helow, p. 138) are to receive Zi daectr of 79,000 айн 
revenue, (2) 'The sons of Carujes (ee below, p..82) ure to receive Timani nf 
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The Sipdhis' chief source of livelihood was the tithes and dues 
that they were authorized to collect from the peasantry settled 
on their holdings; and with this right of collection they enjoyed 
seigneurial jurisdiction over the peasants, who, as we shall see, 
were virtually serfs. Hence a general exodus of Sipdhis at 2 call 
to arms would have jeopardized the order of the country-side. In 
order to avoid this inconvenience, therefore, one in every ten was 
permitted to remain at home. Moreover, if the Sipdhis that went 
on campaign were obliged to remain in winter quarters, some of 
them were allowed to return and collect the revenues that had 
meanwhile accrued to themselves and their fellows, since they were 
otherwise unprovided for. 

The total force furnished by the Sipdhis with their Cebelis 
(including the Cebelis supplied both by the military Hass fiefs en- 
joyed Бу the higher commanders with whom we have not yet dealt 
and by zealots who sometimes equipped contingents of as many 
as fifty apiece beyond what was obligatory) is said to have num- 
bered-at one time some two hundred thousand. According to 
this computation it would appear that the majority were Asiatic: 
though the province (Eydlet) of Rumelia provided some eighty 
thousand as against the thirty thousand odd forthcoming from 
that of Anatolia, These figures seem, however, to be based on 
little more than guess-work, Other authorities put the total force 
of the territorial troops during the hey-day of the Empire at no 
more than one hundred and forty or fifty thousand. It seems 
likely that the Ottoman authorities themselves could never be 
certain of the exact numbers at their disposal. 

The Ottoman feudal system seems to have differed from that 
of western Europe chiefly in that the principal feudatories held 
their lands temporarily, in virtue of their offices. Less than half 
the lands concerned appear to have appertained to the ріміз, 
who alone enjoyed any hereditary rights.! Hence the monarchy 
was exposed to little danger from the rivalry of this class of its 
tenants-in-chief. In later days, as we shall see, provincial dynasts 
did rise to such power as threatened that of the central govern- 
ment, But they were in no case upstart Sipdhis, On the contrary 
they were rebellious office-holders who defied ejection at a time 
when the central government had grown too feeble to oppose 


10,000 aire. Detailed provisions for the sons of Sancak Beyit and Beylerbeyir, 
issued to a. Beylerbeyi of Rurnelin under Süleymán 1. ina given in Нас ор. 


' Ser Seyyid Mustafà, |. :20, whe atutes that in « typical Samak (ite below, 
P 138) the revenue landa might be dinrituted на follows! one-fifth Нӛҙ Вей, 
one-tenth Zi dmetr, two-fifths imurrs, one-penth Oeak/fiks and Yuriluks, one-fifth 
Awkdf (see below, p.237).. It will be remembered that same Zi'émeis and Timari 
appertaimed, like Ü. ^1, 10 offices; Sec above, р. 48. 
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them with success, As long as the Sultans engaged in war with 
powers unprovided with trained troops, the feudal levies formed 
perhaps the most important and formidable part of their forces." 
But their attachment to the jand was always disadvantageous— 
as was that of their European counterparts—since they were 
inevitably reluctant to leave their holdings and eager to return 
to them. Hence a sine qua non of their effectiveness was the main- 
tenance of its authority over them by the central government. 
When this «was relaxed they soon declined into uselessness.* 

So much, at present, for the Sipdlir. But before turning to 

the ‘standing’ army, we may deal briefly with those other so-called 
' Asheris whom we have referred to* as holding land—the more 
appropriately in that all of them likewise were free, and most of 
them were Moslem—and with certain numad and other warriors, 
wha, being again free Moslems, may best be treated of here, 
— "The first category of settled "Askeris was that of the Miisellems. 
‘They appear originally to have been nomad also and of Turkish 
race. But, in return for undertaking to do the Sultans regular 
service, they were each granted a small parcel of land, on which 
they were excused the payment of tithes and dues—hence their 
name Muüsellem: which means ‘exempt’ Try suppone them- 
selves by working their land, receiving no pay, Their position thus 
resembled that of the Sipdhis, like whom they were cavalrymen; 
but, unlike the Sipahis, they worked their holdings entirely them- 
selves, and derived no part of their livelihood from the collection 
of taxes, When they were called up for service, therefore, they 
had for the time being to be otherwise provided for. Hence they 
were organized in teams, called ocak,’ each of which consisted 
of three or four men,’ One man served at a time; and the others, 
as his auxiliaries— Yamiaks—furnished him with a sum of money 
according to their means? and a tithe of their crops. "The Müsellems, 
again like the Sipalis, were commanded by Ceri-bagir* and. subject 
to the authority ol the provincial governors. 

! See Cevdet, i go-—Devleti "abywmm ен сеніт Әмүтлеіі 'asheriysési erblbi timui 
ev si'dmet idi, "The strongest militery forer af the Sublime State were the holders 
of Timar and Zi amett'. | | 

“© This account of the feudal Sip» t» taken fram. Eogu Bey: (Bihrmuer, 
РОМС. xv. 179 954.); Seyyid Musgtafli, і. 120-3; Cevdet, i 9071; Напипеғ; 
Staatrverfassunir, 337 x0. ‚ Belm, "Régime dies Fiefs Militaites', ўз „Мн Series, 
x*. 230 sq; D'Ohsson, vit. 372 20:5 "ischendorf, 19 #4. So &q. (Ayni Alis; 
Lybyvr, to1-£: Éncyclopandia of йө, ürt. Timmar. See further pp. 189-106. 

' See above, p. 48. | 

и Леня rabie) meane "granted'—af a contested. pomt of of a ngh- 
aml lance (à. Persian. usage) "dupensed fnm pukii iui еңі”, 

i Orak (Torkish) meaning ‘hearth —ere above, p. 45, n- т. 

‘So Atmed Reik The Kamin sted below «hows numbers varymg im 
Wifferent places. | 

? ‘These contributions wero called Harclik; expense money. Wah атыз 
gave go-6o ahosr; midldling 39-49; poor 16-20. # Зее abawe, pi £1. 
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"The. noldmgs of the. Misellemr were. distributed about both 
the ‘original’ provinces, Rumelia and Anatolia, ‘lhose of the 
other. "aettles "deheris that. we are here concerned. with, on the 
other hand, seem to have been confined сиһег 10 one or the other. 
Thus the troops known as Vaya or Pivdde, infantry, whose 
status as regards land-holding was similar tà that of the Müsellem:, 
were to be found only in Anatolia whereas two other categories, 
called Vownwk and Dojanci, were exclusively Rumelian. — | 

The Voynuls were Bulgarians, both Moslem and Christian. 
Their duty consisted in rearing and tending the horses of the 
imperial stables and these of various high officials and grandees. 
Their organization resembled that of the Miise/lems in that they 
paid no taxes and were commanded by Ceri-hajis (heuded in their 
case by a Voynuk Beyi), but differed trom it in having no frame- 
work af ocaks. "They hud instead a reserve,‘ by promotion from. 
which their numbers were kept up to strength,’ As for the 
Dogancis,* or Hawkers, they seem to have been mostly Bulgarians 
also. Their privileges were similar to those of the Faymuks. 
Their service consisted in raising falcons for the use of the Sultan 
and his Court. — | 

The earliest Müsellems and. Yayas were, zs we have indicated, 
probably Türkmen nomads that the Sultans desired at once to 
settle, reward, and maintain for future service by granting them 
land. For such Tiirkmens, many of whom were then recent 
immigrants into Western Asia Minor frotu larther east, and whose 
chief desire was the acquisition of booty, formed perhaps the 
chief ingredient in the composition of the armies that achieved the 

' Meaning, if "'uckish ami Persian respecuvely, ‘on foot’, 

“ТЕМ. so. 17, 4) eq. (Kamina reganting А{шШеЙени ары! Vaves), "Гын 
af the Fuyws shows that their oculi Were of from wx to seven men. See, too, 
Hammer, Staafrivrfarrung, 209, and. Abmed. Refh, Türh Aiiretlert, Introdu- 
non, vu-vin.— According zo the. luttee authority, (Һе Vavas and AMbellemr ol 
Апшоһа nurileerei 2fi 205, 8,950 leg avallalile for service ara tinme, Сеушісі, 
1. G1) following Kogu Bey (?—see Behrnauvr, op. cit. 283), pum the Varik 
(uve below) ond Wiel of Munelia together a 5,000 ог. б.о шиі 40.000. 
with their Veemakr, andthe Раула Апатоііл ат о6о Ог 4,009 anil 40,005 with 
their Vounaie. Seyyid Mustafl, i. i46-". cigten, érrarususls , that the Milvllems 
were confined to Anatalia, hal they niimbered some £20,665, ard were com- 
maniled in^ wur by a Mín Müilemnin, Kagu Day (Behrnauer, loc. cit.) atzres 
that Не Жапа were етта) (у ненен Vara fits diawen from the 
jJ arisaaties, Vers їз are aluo mentiona i the Kafirin cited above: | 

* Voyawd = “Aekert, being dettved [roni the Slav root signifying жағ, с 


i Шан ін the word Pepeedo, lewis tend dn Turkish (mee Бей, 
pn. 8). 


.* The men of thm reserve wert callécl Farmi аА 
the зна: 

АТО аго, зок: Атой Кейі, Тін 1 ғекишіғ Milgoriuen, v, b; 
LOlon, vil. 378-9. "'he fuer states thar in ht time the аумый аага 
loos, Моо ыт сш at the cupátal zs qnos 

* Defan meuns à tinner twk: 

! Alimed Reflk; op, iit з 


auper umerares alf 
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earliest Ottoman conquests.! Their subsequent settlement was, 
however, no more than partial. Many of them, maintaining their 
tribal relationships, continued to lead a pastoral life that neces- 
sitated seasonal migrations, And these Yüriks, or nomads,* were 
still employed by the Sultans in war no less than the settled 
Misellems and Yayas. a 

Their organization, again, was similar. үер too, were coam- 
manded in war-time by Ceri-Bagis, headed by ` "rük-Beyis, were 
subject to the. authority of the provincial governors, and were 
divided into oraks of thirty The men of each orak served in rota- 
tion, five at a time, and were supported whilat on service by the 
contributions of the remainder, who constituted their Yamaks. 
The Vürüks, unlike the other 'Askerís we liave been considering, 
were nor exempt from taxation. On the contrary, not only were 
they obliged to pay various pastoral dues, but in peace time a fixed 
contribution was exacted from cach ocak in lieu of servicc.* "hey 
were to be found in both. Rumelia and Anatolia, the majority in 
the latter province. | 

The organization of all these ' Asker" corps belonged to the 
early centuries of the Empire. "l'hey all declined in. importance, 
even the feudal Sipdhis, with the institution and growth of the slave 
army. By the sixteenth century neither the Milsellems, the Yayas, 
nor the Viiriiky were any longer employed for actual fighting, 
though they were still obliged to accompany the armics on cam- 
рап, Instead they discharged less glorious duties, such as 
dragging puns, levelling roads, digging trenches, carrying pror 
visions, and casting cannon balls. Indeed, the Y'ayar seem already 
to have all but disappeared, their holdings being eventually con- 
verted into a special type of Timar” And various other types üt 

soldiery who played a part in the earlier. Ottoman campaigns 
were likewise either absorbed into or superseded Ву Ше бам 
Kullari aa their numbers and influence grew. Such were the 

l The шуат аге cant to have been imetituced by the second Sulin, (ban 
(1521-52) as the first infantry of the dvnastv, and to have been given lama only 
when displaced by the Janissurics—sec D'COhismn, vii. 303, Of. Belin, Argue 
dei Fiefs, 224-5, who, however, supposes them to have held land on à МіігіГетті 
basis from the first. | 

i Yürüh i» from Yürümeh (Turkish), "tr walk, ta wander". — 

! So, spparently, ini the time of Süleyrn |, In an earier Kimin, ої Міли) 
I1 (1458), the Yürühs ane referred to as being organized in sera of twenty-four 
—gses Ahmed Refik, Türk -Ajiretleri; Introduction, v. 

“The dies payable by the Farik wore thoit called Oriak Resm (Pasture 
Dueh, ‘Adeti linim (Shee Custom), яты! Ag Reon (Pen Due). fn pence 
time cach ocuk had to рау боз шіре o year. — MM, 1, 10s 387, 105; Abrmned 
Refik, ap. cit. vi. | | | Е 

t Amed Hefik, op: cr, v. Hoth Cevilet, i. 91, anil Seyyid Munat, b rype 
mention the Erik and the. Afüistlermn together; Seyind: Mustafü stata that 
the Für were confined 10 Ишен ати were cetimandid by à Mri. Yürühdn 

* Cevdet and Seyyid Mustafa, loc. cit.; D'Ohaaon, (ті. 3679. 
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Akinci, Rumelian volunteer scouts or pioneers, who in carly 
times raided into enemy country in front of the main army and 
rewarded themselves by pillage.’ Their function was in later times 
discharged by Tatars subject to the Crimean Hans? Or the ' Azeb; 
(‘Bachelors’), first used as infantry, later as munition-carriers, 
and finally incorporated in the ‘standing’ ocak of the Cebecir ;? 
the Canbdzdn (‘Soul-stakers'), Divdnesdn (‘Madmen’), and other 
volunteer troops, who, after robbing the infidels of the Domain of 
War were only too apt to do the same by trüe-believers at home.’ 
On the other hand, as the standing army itself declined during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, still other types of soldiery 
were enrolled to supplement their waning strength. We shall re- 
fer to these later. 


(b) The Fantssaries 

We may now return to the Kapi Kullari. Most of these, as we 
have indicated, were in the Golden Age of the Empire, the late 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, conscripted from among 
the Sultan's Orthodox Christian subjects, and reduced, illegally 
(from the standpoint of the Seria), to slavery. Caught voung, 
these slaves were all put through a rigorous course of training, 
both mental and physical, ‘They were chosen in the first place 
for the likelihood of their physique; in the course of their tra ning 
their aptitudes were studied ; and each was given a post for whic 
he seemed suited. The most promising in body and mind, but 
particularly in mind, were selected as fy Оф ап ог pages, and 
placed for special training either in one of the old РЕГ рай сек 
at Brusa and Adrianople, or in special palace schoals at Galata 
and in Istanbul itself.* “They were finally admitted to the Sultan's. 

* bine! from Afdy (Turkish), 's raid, an onslaught’, Cevilet and Seyyid 
Mustafa, loc. cit, state that there were 20,066 registered Akini under am 
нка Нен. Their authority seema to he Косы Bev (sec Berhnauer, op. vit. 

з). On campaign the inci numbers would be wwollen tà 490,000 ог 


15,000 volunteers. | 
1 беууій Muytufil, 11, gt; ' Zinleisen, ii, $52; D'Chsson, vii. 400, 
“ Әсе Abmed Нет, 1 501-2, note, 


* "Turkish, itterally, “inde Boys’. CY, below, p. 78. 

^ Seyyid Минай, г. 88, states that "they were educated in the palaces of 
Adrimople, Brosa, Gallipoli and Gatata’. Hut as regards Galata, Вс яссгпа то 
have confused these Jp Oana with the "ord Oglim (see below, p. s7). ‘This 
confusion tay be due to the Get that new arrteala in the pagc«schools were also 
called “Acer: (vee “Ata, 4, 38 aq.) There were certninty “deen! Otfans proper 
at Gallipoli, since one af thetr officers was called £zefiludhs Aat (see below, App, 
А (АЈ), СЕ also Abmed Cevld, wh states (243, nute) that a quarter af the twn 
af Crallipali wa wtill called "Acerni Chlinlar in hia time. For the Cullige af 
Ithrahüm [usa in Ізгі, permed unlv under Sülesrmün |, өсе below, ch. xi. 
At Adrianople, ar leart alae from the reum of Stloyman, theee were leith Jy and 
Яса! 4 Нан (кек Encyclopaedia of Пат, шті. "Бати", when: reference p made 
to the conversing by thie Sulton of the tid Palace’ inte on “nen ite bar 
racks). According to foreign accounts of the early axteonth century there were 
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own palace, where, according to merit, they were promoted 
through various grades of more or less menial service, the most 
successful becoming the personal attendants of the monarch, his 
‘Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber’! But they were trained mean- 
while in the arts, not only of the courtier, but of the administrator 
and the commander, since it was from among the chosen of the 
chosen that the higher posts of government were filled. 

It is not, however, the /p Odlany with whom we are here im- 
mediately concerned, since they were not of the army, but of 
the Household. Our business ts with the remainder of the con- 
scripts, who went by the name of "Acem? Offans (literally ‘Foreign 
Boys’) The latter were subjected to a different land of school- 
ing, designed principally to harden them. Those unable to speak 
Turkish were first placed in the service of feudal Sipdhts in 
Anatolia;* but all were sooner or later brought to Istanbul, There 
they were scrutinized again, and appointed to various duties accord- 
ing to their capacities. Many of them were now drafted into the 
ocak of the Gardeners,$ whose members, as we shall see, performed 
a large variety of duties other than that indicated by this name. 
And in this service they too formed for the time being part of the 
personnel of the Imperial Household, as did also those that were 
placed in the ocak of the Wood-cutters* and other departments 
of the palace service. But from this a certain number passed out 
into the ocak of the Armourers’ and its branches, and so returned 
to soldiering. Others of the “Acem/ Oj/ans, again, were given 
employment in the ecak of the Admiralty, serving both at the 
capital and at Gallipoli," or in the public offices of Istanbul; and 
three or four hundred Jp Ojlanr in training both at Adriannple sid Calati— 
Lybyer, 72, notes, We have discovered no other information regarding the 
school at Bross, Lybyer, loc. cit,, also states that er re placed in the housc- 
holds of important government officials und provincial governors. But we have 
not found any “Turkish references to this practice. Possibly Spandugino, the 
authority for this statement, is likewise really referring here not to Jg (flan 
but to apes та мом гета were 2 кл ре - the d ” = 

yvernors of Kxdletr, n the Ide o - Kul Kdfrvasd (see below, p. 60), 
he ши Aiet (helow, p, ba, Pu bd: ео аа (а аст Сева’ 

1 Han Odalir—see below, p, Bo. u 

2 See ‘4rd. i. 198 sq. Among other things they were instructed in the Kur'dn 
and the Seria, in Arabic and Perman, in archery, musketry, and military science, 
in horsemenship and javelin-throwmg (cerfd-bdsf) und in music. | Й 

! S5 called because they were of non-Moslem birth. CF. the Black eunuch 
rleemi dias, Appendix H (A). E 
* Lybyer, 79. Cf. Ahmed Cevid, 244, citing Koqu Bey. According to Ahmed 
Cevid, 242, the method of dealing with. Devprmeé reccuits win cesorted t5 only 
in exrtior times, before barracks enough to house them had been built 
i мин (aee бешм, р. 84} Арте Сек, за; #єуу Ми ий 14; 

«үркет, Sl. 
^ Найден (see below, p. 86). —Abhrmed Cevád. loc. cit. 
" Cebenis (see below, p. &7). 
* Abmed Cevid, 244; Lybyer, Bos. Cf. Sevyid Muypatá, 1. 145, 
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et others, it seems, were hired out to private persons a8 labourers;! 
ut the destiny of most was enrolment in the standing infantry, 
the celebrated corps of the Janissaries. 

It is still uncertain precisely when and how the Janissaries were 
founded. For the long-credited account furnished by historians of 
the Ottoman Golden Age seems to be false in important particu- 
lars.* ‘The earliest conquests were carried out largely by the aid 
of Moslem enthusiasts and freebooters. The first infantry placed 
by the Sultans ona regular footing was that called Yaya or vlde, 
which as we have seen was maintained by fiefs confined to Ana- 
tolia? It seems likely that. Yayas were the Sultans' personal Troops, 
the nucleus, together with the feudal cavalry, of the conquering 
forces, though it is possible that from the beginning the Otto- 
man, like most previous Moslem rulers, had alto a slave body- 
guard, But they can hardly have had the resources necessary far 
the maintenance of a large body of paid troops. Hence the feudal 
character both of the Sipdhir and the Yavas. The Yayar, how- 
ever, were lacking in docility, and being at once fwot-soldiers and 
feudal, could not be used conveniently in operations far from the 
situation Of their fiefs. It was natural, therefore, that the Sultans 
should replace them, as soon as they could, by infantry so recruited 
and organized as to avoid these disabilities, The opportunity to 
do so occurred in the third quarter of the fourteenth century: 
The first Ottoman raids into Europe brought the Sultans much 
booty and many prisoners. The latter became slaves by the mere 
fact of capture. бо those of them that by age and physique were 
suitable: might be turned into soldiers, who might in turn be paid 
from these newly acquired revenues.’ 

Such would appear to be the manner in which these "New 
Troopa’, Yeni-ceris, Janissaries, came into being. And there are 
indications that their organization was modelled on, or at least 
influenced by, that of a religious movement to which the Ottoman. 
enterprise owed much of its first vigour. We shall refer in greater 
detail to this movement, whose devotees: were called singly Ahi 

* Lybyer, lac; eit. 

t This credita Оган (ЧЧ. 1360) with their enmtion, makes the institution of 
Ihe: Deryirm. conscenptum contemporary, and telly of the blessing of the first 
recruits hy the Dvrriy Wiect Bektay (see below, Pp. 64) The latter incident 
has been proved Oye (ere, e.g, Ropriiiiizade, Anadifada Inldmiyer, B7: 
Les Өтіріші гіп Вемасһите, 21741 Ure, Zeihichrift für Semilistik, 1974; 266} 


! Above, p. t4... 
ae Giese, op. rit. 26s, 266 titing one al tho earliest—later fftcetith-century— 
tomen hietisrzana, "А Раңа-? ін); Ene yelPapavilia af бинт, те, "Миг |. 
"Furka". 

' Properly, according to Libenc, op: cit 226, АН, а Turkish word meaning 
"generous or "chivalreus', und so cort mline tir the Arahn Ғаш, ріпті! 
Кун. {ы veneralle saken for ite Arabic hemsnyn, meaning "My brorher*, 
ihe members of à famous. earlict society having called themselves: Шигіп, 
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and collectively 44h al-Futuuwa (People of Chivalry or Virtue), 
ima later chapter.! Here it ts enough to say that, 1n so far as the 
first Ottoman conquests were undertaken from religions motives, 
many of the townsmen that harboured them, including possibly 
persons closely connected with "Osmán I himself, were members 
of this society.*. Hence it would seem that the Janissaries were 
first established before the occurrence of that cleavage between 
the beliefa of the Sultans and those of their Moslem subjects to 
which we have referred above, though the Sultans were later to 
rely on them for protection against the: insurrections to which 
thia cleavage was in time to give rise, The Janissary corps, or 
ocak, as it existed in later times, however, was an amalgamation 
of three distinct bodies. One of these, the corps of the Segment, 
was created independently at the end of this same century, and 
was placed under the authority of the Janissary commander only 
after the conquest of Constantinople ‘The remaining two seem, 
if the duties allotted to them respectively in later times may be 
taken to throw some light on therr origin,’ to have been more 
closely allied; they were called Cemd'af® (Company or Assemblage) 
and Bölük? (Division). 

However that may be, the Janissaries of whatever division were 
all Kapi Kullari, that 1s to say the Sultan's slaves, from the first. 
But it was almost certainly not until more than half a century 
after the creation of the ocak that the Devpirme conscription was 
introduced? After ite introduction must of the conscriptas were 
destined ta hecome Janissaries, though not all, as we have indicated. 
Nor were the Janissaries exclusively recruited from the conscripts; 
they were still recruited partially from boys taken in war or sunply 


brethren. "The proper cingular, however, would be ah. "Ogmáün Nagi, 1.65, 
niggers that alfa may he a corruption of Ч да. 

l Below, ch. xli. l'he lunissary costume, particularly rhe pecullur cap, lut 
alus :he- trousers, was dermveid Irom that of the ipis. Other resemblances to 
the wlinr hove been noted im the short knives wom by Janissanes, in them 
use of the word Уой (‘fellow wayfarer’, vof. berg equivalent tài Partita) in 
reference to ome another, and in the fect that celibacy waa иис on then 
(Е retirementi—Giese, мн си. 250, The curious hierarchy of the orto 
officers, which wès nut ‘pyramidal as in mort military orgenizatene (thot 
ia tu say, the lower the rank, the more numerous itx holdlers)—2 feature thay 
D^Ohason, vii. 126, notes aà an inconvenience-—may also point to à dermution 
from the AAY lodges, жа may the fact that 1he- Jarissárzes hail the pricilege of 
bemg punished by ther own officers. | SCC 

|! Cnese, op. eit. 257; Eneyelopaedia of elem, ort. “Tithe. 

! Sighia, of which this ward i» a Turkish corruption, mesta jn Perian 
"Dog- Keeper; 

* Eneyelopacdia of dilam, art. "Mulsrmad П", Сб ШО нахо, ті. 390-42. 
According to Hummer, Staatroermaltumy, 191; 208, Sad man was the name green 
го the Ottoman infantry before the éreation of thé. Jinuesaries | . 

! Ser Appendix A LA) * Arabic. = ‘Turki. 

® Probably be Moria 11 (aucceeded tazi before 1435 — Lese, op. cit, aby; 


Енгугһіішішіші of fife, uri ема итте", "Чон", 
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bought. The Devsirme then was no such essential feature of the 
Janissary organization as has been generally stated. And if, when 
it was eventually abandoned, the Janissaries soon decaved, it was 
rather because this abandonment resulted in the admission of 
free men into a body designed for slaves. 

As finally constituted the ocak consisted of onc hundred and 
ninety-six companies of variable size, called Orta.’ One hundred 
and one of these made up the Cemd'at? sixty-one the Balak, and 
thirty-four the Segmen division, The whole was now commanded 
by an Alva, the Aga of the Janissaries (Yeniper? Agasi), to whom 
the commander of the Segmens, the Semen Basi, and the com- 
mander of the Boliik, the Kul Kdlyasi, acted аз adjutants. These 
three officers, together with the commanders of special ortas, 
made up a general council, or Divdn, for the corps. They were 
known as the Orak Agasis.4 

Next below them stood a number of orta-commanders who 
acted in various capacities as general officers either of the whole 
curpa or of parts of it; a secretary, the Yemigeri Kátibi; and 
finally an officer called the Aga of Istanbul, who commanded 
the thirty-four ortas, supplementary to the establishment of the 


‘Отн тосап, literally, ‘centre’. At an. intermediate stage between. the 
foundation of the corps and its final constitution there were 165 ortat (Ahmed 

vid, 27). When precisely the number was increased to гб seems not to 
he known. It still wood at the lower figure in the reign of Süleymán the 
Magnifizent. at least ot ita beginning, und the extablishment wae then of bout 
(4,000 metiste Lybyer, 95, note, Ѕеууі Манаф, ў, 141, states thot at the 
accion of Murid [IL in 1574 the corps consisted of 26,000 men; Kocu Be 
(cited lv Ahmed Cesád, oo) that it then camisted of 13.599 men. Hut Seyyid 
Mustafl's figure (which à confirmed by Hammer; see Lybyer, loc. cit.) includes 
the Летні Орам отга) sò perhaps these two estimates do not ennfliet.. [n this 
case, the addition would seem to have been made later. Unhappily we do not 
koow to which of the three divisions it was made, [fF it waa made to the Cemá'et 
it must have been before isor, since ih that year the Rektagia were affiliated 
to the goth arta of this division (кес below, p.65), We know that a great 
wddiriun was made to thr estuhlishment of the Қайшы during the reign of 
Murád HIT (aee, er, Seyyidl Mustafil, loc. cit.) in 1583, Moreover, Cevdet, 
сие Бу Атей Сех, Тос. сіт, puts the exiablishment opesumably minus 
tho "deret ы н) at 27,020 in tho middle of this reign. Nur&d died in 1594- 
1583 may well, thrrefore, have been the date of the increase in the number of 
nnn. 
_* Up ta the reign of Murid IV, when the 65h orta was su pressed for 
it» participution БА the murder of that Sultan's predecessor, " й" 1 — 
G'he, vii, 263. According to Harmer, Op. cit., 195-5, 219, the Balik com- 
princd 62 and the Sefmem 33 ertet. 

Әз аи асока the vues ги» doubt y Сар баи Кен. 
c was-gnown more famillariv a5 the Adr Aes. Kelfeva mihe Turkish veraion 
eb the Persian Kot-hudd,: literally lord of the house’ or ‘majordomo In 
"Turkiuh aa wrirten it tbc Arubic character the. Persium apelling was preserved, 
RAM the pronunciation had already been entraptéed. We shall come across the 
ки руя in many different uses. | 

“1 Oheson, sti 3:15; Accondimit to Séyyhd Mustafli, i. 143, they wete known 
alas ва Қаға, Яұшіазі, Арам (һе ағып or ble, because e of the five lower 
offices led by promotion to that above it, 
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acak proper, of the "Acemi Oglans, from which all three divisiona 
were recruited indifferently." 

The Aga of the Janissaries was a personage of the first impor- 
tance, partly because his corps was the most powerful military 
instrument at the Sultan's disposal, partly because he acted also 
as Chief of Police in Istanbul itself. He was ex officto a member of 
the Council of State, and took precedence of all ministers below 
the tank of vesir, which he might enjoy himself, and of all other 
zenerals whatever. In war he had the privilege of commanding 
the ocak only when the Sultan went on campaign in person. 
Otherwise he sent a deputy to act on the orders of the general 
directing the operations? Up to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Agas were chosen from among the officers of the 
corps itself. Selim l, however, who suffered trom the insubordina- 
tion of the fanissaries òn campaign, sought to curb it by reversing 
this rule; and thenceforward for almost a hundred years the Agas 
were appointed from the Imperial Household. When the earlier 
practice was reverted to, either the Semen Bayi or the Kul Kåhyasi 
was regularly promoted to the Agalik. And eventually the Kul 
Kdhkyasi came to be regarded as the Aga’s chief lieutenant, though 
in earlier times the $ейтеп Basi had held this position. The 
Seimen Basi preserved only one notable right: that of acting in 
the iga's absence as his deputy, or Kd'im-makdm. 

‘The ortas of all three divisions and also, probably, of the 
' Acemí Oflans came, even if they had not been so originally, to 
be organized alike, At first, apparently, they were small, and even 
in later times their establishment was commonly of no more than 
3 hundred men.* These were divided into three grades, the highest 
consisting of роне who no longer went to war. Each orta was 
commanded by an officer called Corbaci,* with six subordinates 

' See below, App. A (A). | | 

t Exeept on feast days, when the generals of the Sipáhi and Sifffulár Balik. 
which were of more ancient institution then the Janmsary, had precedence of 
ое, vii. 351; M.T.M. 1, 524-5 (Edirün-ndme of 'Abdu'r-Rahmán 

evel il. 

1 D'Ohsson, loc. eit. * D'Ohsson, vii. 314. 

* Lybvyer, 96, cites Chalcocondyles us stating that in his trme-—the reign of 
мендей Ш-һе ortas had esch an establishment of so men. Tn the Into eigh- 
tenth century, of those stationed at the capital it was supposed mo be 100, and 
af those stationed in the provinces 300 men, in peacc-rime; whereus in war the 
estahlishment of such ertus as were sent ón carmpalgn was incressed to. $06.— 
D'Ohaaan, vii. 220, 331, These increases, as we shall see, were elfected by hasty 
enrolments: and few men but the officers were then permancmly maintained 
in fact. “The regulations referred to by [1 Ohseon were not enforced for some 
nme before he wrote, and may date from сопашШетаМу earlier. According to 
Hamener, op. cit., tog, the average strength of orfar-waa goo men. of whom 200 
Wane. cabana ol fighting. He does not state, hieever, at what period this waa sao. 

* From Gorka, "soup", *átew', from Persian Sorta, the latter perhaps in turn 
derived from the Arabic root Serata, ‘w drink". Бес Appendix A Tor the 
probable origin of this title. 
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and a number of sub-officers.t Each, moreover, had a clerk to 
keep its rolls, and an. mm, or prayer-leader. The men, besides 
pay, scaled according to their grades, though increased for dis- 
tinguished service,* and rations, were supplied by the state with 
clothes. In peace-time, however, owing to their aptitude for insur- 
rection they were not provided with arms. Even in war-time, 
though the state maintained an arsenal, they: were permitted, by 
a curious custom, to choose the weapons that took their fancy. 
Nevertheless, while the Empire was at its height, they were well 
trained in archery and the use of small fire-arms, and were ex- 
tremely well disciplined. In the Turkish phrase, ‘forty were to 
be led by a hair' Their decorous and submissive bearing js 
remarked hv European observers of the aget Though the corpa 
asa whole, feeling its power, was ready even as early as the fifteenth 
century to exact largess from Sultans whenever opportunity offered, 
the discipline in which its men were held by their officers was 
maintaimmed with ease as long as they continued to be recruited 
all but exclusively from the Devgirme conscripts and other slaves. 
For then their life was wholly bound up with the ocak. ‘They 
entered it at a tender age; they were entirely cut off from com- 
munication with their relatives; they were obliged to live entirely 
in barracks. “They were forbidden to marry until attaining the 
rank of pensioner. Though the sons of matried pensioners were 
already, on occasion, admitted into the corps, they were too few, 
and chosen with too much care, to compromise the spirit induced 
in the rest of its personnel by the observance of these regulations: 

The Janissaries seem to have been founded as a bodyguard 
for the Sultan and consequently to have follawed him about 
wherever he went. But as the corps increased in size, though a 
considerable number of ortas continued to be stationed at the 
Sultan's place of residence, most of them were posted to provincial 
garrisons, where they were subjected to the command of the local 
governors. [n either case every orfa came eventually to be lodged 
in a so-called Room (Oda), most of the ortas stationed in Istanbul 
being housed in two large barracks, called the Old and the New 
Rooma (Eski Odalar amd Veni Odalar). "These rooms, however, 
comprised. not only sleeping-quarters for the officers and men, 
bur also kitchens and storehouses, On campaten a large tent 
served cach arta as its oda. Both the burrack-rooms and these 

Cl. below, App. A (a), | 

= Seyyid Mimah; i 14z.. Cf. Hammer, ор. еі, 27-18. 

* !* Kirhi lur ІНІ ie yexihir*, aee Cewilet, i. Q7. | *-eg. Husbecq, 

' Dehaen, vil. 315, 332- , 34173, 346, 353; Abmed Cevüd, &а ай.; Ёегүг{ө» 
Pucdia of Trlum, art. * Janissatira . 

* Cf. belnw, p. 58, for the *Charbera', alio called Qua, of the "Inside Service". 
wing f the acoammidarion of euch oria in ап ode the latter word wae aume- 
times used for the former. 
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tents were decorated conspicuously with the sign, a key, an 
anchor, a fish, a flag, a mace, of the arta tò which it belonged. 
In later times at least the men used also to have these signe 
tattooed on their arms and legs.! 

Öne of the main concerns of the Sultans in early times was tu 
confine the attention of the Janissaries to their proper duties: 
fighting and the preservation of order, The regulation admitting 
only persons of slave status into the ocak, alter a training begun 
when such recruits were still of a tender age, ensured in them an 
ignorance of money-making crafts, and was reinforced by another 
that forbade them later to engage in. such crafts and in any form 
of trade.* The government, moreover, a3 we shall see, procured 
all the commodities required for the rationing of the Janissaries 
direct from the producers, without resorting to ‘civilian’ middle- 
men, and engaged, possibly even for the orfa-men stationed in 
the capital, certainly for those that were sent on campaign, u 
number of men from these guilds whose members produced such 
manufactured articles as the Janissaries might have need of.! 
Ii, therefore, the latter disregarded the prohibition in question, 
they did so under no valid pretext. ‘The artisans so engaged 
ceased, apparently, to belong to their original guilds, but formed 
others, one for each industry, under the aegris of the ocak. They 
were not, probably, regarded as forming part of the Janissary 
establishment proper, but seem to have enjoyed some of the 
privileges attaching to Janissary status, such as immunity from 
arrest and punishment by the ‘civil’ authorities.* 

More remarkable persons also attached to, but not actually 
farming part of, the ocak were some Dercires of the Bekragi order, 
What this order was, indeed what JDerviges in. general were, we 
shall describe later. But we may here consider how they were 
connected with the Janissaries, since, particularly in later times, 
this connexion was both close and important. Indeed, the Janis- 
saries were commonly known as the ‘Hektasi soldiery’;® and the 


' Seyyid Mustafa, i, 142; O'Ohsson, жп: 347; Abmed Cova, 47. | 

в Ба Анаа. 140, for two stones exhibiting the wrath of Selim | 
at the idea of the son of ame t'a being admitted inta the corps and wt tht 
of Janissuries" cerupaging in trie. СЕ. Арте Cevád, 64 sq.. 71-4. and. "Osrün 
хан, 1. m i XT 

1 hee Appendix À (A). 

а еи "Oa Nae i. Ga: ond again 637. lt miy be, however, that the 
persous here mentioned. as enjoying «ch immunity were not te guillemet 
in question, but either ardinary. J|unisaürics that, rm defrance af thi regulations, 
engage in trade, ст ordinary өтімі affliated tu the orak in tha manner of 
later timers. 

Chi iil below. | | 2. 

.АДингі Немат от "Ihe ecah of the Hektasia' (Behtüiye Ceudit us by Sari 
Mehmed, «ec Wright, Curoman Starecraft; or "ibw. Children ої Асс Некат 
Чаде Вей (Мытье гусі vadis of нат, іп. ' Bektash’, 
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traditional account of their foundation gives Hácci Bektas;! the 
saint from whom the order takes its name, a prominent part in 
it, stating that he blessed the first recruits, placing his sleeve on 
their heads, and so inspired them to adopt their peculiar head- 
dress with its pendant tube. This account, as we have already 
stated, has been proved fictitious, Macc} Bektas can have had 
nothing to do with the foundation of the Janissaries personally 
for the good reason that he died quite a century before they were 
ever thought of.! And though the Hektasi order, for its part, was 
not organized until much later—some time in the fifteenth cen- 
tury*—it was partly in response to the preaching and under the 
leadership of earlier Dertiges of the same type that the first Otto- 
mans set out on their carcer of conquest, But another part of the 
responsibility for this enterprise belonged to the Asis of the 
Society of Virtue already referred to, whose doctrine had a ed 
basis similar to that of the Dercijes, though otherwise dev ped 
and, a3 will be remembered, it was on the organization of the 
Ahis—irom whose head-dress, incidentally, the cap of the Janis- 
saries was really derived'—that the Janissary organization was in 
some degree modelled. The beliefs entertained by the Janissaries, 
as far as they were inherited from the Ais, had, therefore, some- 
thing in common with those of the Dervises from the Indeed, 
it is even considered probable that the story of the blessing by 
Hácci Bektas of the first Janissary recruits reflects a truth: that 
the. Dervises (of the type referred to) regarded the New "Troops 
with benevolence, and invoked the blessing of their dead patron 
upon them.* As time went on, moreover, the way was left clearer 
for the Derviges by the gradual dissolution of the Ahi societv—a 
dissolution that may, actually, have been hastened by its connexion 
With the Janissaries. For it had always been even more closely 
connected with the guilds that had for centuries controlled the 
commerce and industry of Moslem cities? But, as we have seen, 
the Janissaries were expressly forbidden to engage in commerce 
and industry, And the very peculiarity of this prohibition— for 
soldiers, after all, are not apt in general to turn artisan—may 
indicate that the Sultans, on account of their gradual conversion 
to à comparatively strict Sunnism, came to view the connexion 
between the Janissaries and the Abis with suspicion, since the 
doctrine of the dhis, if nominally Sunni also, was fundamentally 


i 
к 


' "The terrm Hcc, properly Hcc; denotes one that hes performed the Have, 
or FERE нео вос, lia 
i Ges, Eg., Am 1Сетімі, £4 2g. and Enn edia af Fslam, art. ' Janissaries", 
* Képrülüzade, Lei Оше ам РЕ т €Á— 
* Ibid. "(пе on. cit. abr. 
* Koprüluzade, Orgmnar, 24; cOnadaludu Filámiyer, 88. 
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‘or guilds see below, ch. va 
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heterodox.' The Ahi, in any case, ceased to exert any political 
influence after the fourteenth century,* Thenceforward it was again 
only in the trade guilds that their system was still practised.» But if 
such was theintentionuf the Sultans, they failed, eventually, to guide 
the ocak into the straight path of orthodoxy, or at least to keep it 
there, For the Bektasis were even more heterodox than the Айт; 
and by some means,’ whether or not they profited by the latters' 
decline, they succeeded, as heirs of the Derviger that had originally 
blessed the foundation of the ocak, in establishing a patronage of 
it, at first ignored officially, but finally recognized. The Bektasi 
order seems to havé been formed during the fifteenth century ; 
but it was not until the end of the sixteenth that this official 
recognition was accorded, In 1591, however, the order wás de- 
clared to be affiliated to the minety-ninth orta of the Cemd'at, 
the rank of (orhact in which was conferred on its Grand Master; 
and eight Bektasi Derviyes were thenceforward lodged and fed in 
the oda of this company, which was situated in the “New’ Barracks 
at Istanbul, These used to pray for the Empire and its arms, 
and to march before the Aga on parades of ceremony, dressed 
in green, their leader crying ‘God is Bountiful’ and the rest 
answering 'J74/'," meaning 'He is',. For this reason these Dererjes 
were known as Ju-Aesdn, 'Criers of "He is" ' 7 

‘The official connexion of the liektasis with the Tanissaries hence 
belongs to the period of decline, which we propose to deal with 
later: And there 1s reason to believe that the disruption of disci- 
pline in the ocak, which contributed in no small measure to this 
decline, was at least encouraged by some of the antinomian 
tenets of the Bektagis.¢ Perhaps we may on this ground conclude, 


! According to- Koópriülüzade, tee Origine, 16, Anadoluds Drldmiyet, 67 (citing 
observations of Massignon nmal Hiirt in support of this epinien),. [t is, however, 
combated hy Giese, op. crt. 254, Ж К - 

з Севе, ор. си. 267-8. Kopnrülüzsde, smadelulda Jiümivet, 8s, attributes 
the decline of the- zs as political force to the foundation in. ever-growing 
numbers of Orthodox colleges (Wadraniy. | | 
3? Forthe Futusztoa inheritance of the Ottoman guilds see partizularly "Cyrnán 
A ür, iari ip 

4 бану и was over the Cem at ortas stationed in the provinces that the 
Bektsgis first established their influence. For the Hektais werr of the "rural 
type af Derry (see below, ch. xim); and it was to a Cemá at orta that they were 

+ Кетт Allah. 

* For Arabic БҮ 

е ТУЫ, ie, 573, vii. 125. - | 

* Ahmed Cevüd, 61, 64, in a section dealing with Rule 4 of "the funda- 
mental Kdmün of the Jaiissariea', which required them ‘never to deviate from 
th. presutiptions of Seint Hitec? Belray’, states that "l'odjak qui disait vouloir 
fune ий роберт) de {п Secte du Saint-Bektach, anum certaines РЕБ 
telle ique l'usage du vin, contruires aux prescriptions des vrais principes de ja 
a Li de la loi sacrée". Cf. below, ch. xiii, on the addiction to wine-drinking 
of Deriijet, | 
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therefore,—thus bearing out a conclusion come to on others'— 
that it was not until a short time before the said recognition that 
the Bektagia gained a hold over the Janisaaries firm enough to 
affect their conduct. 

The Aga of the Janissuries, as well as being a general, was a 
police officer. In this capacity he was responsible for the main- 
tenance of order and the protection of property in most of Istanbul 
proper.* Only the Sultan's palace and a quarter adjacent were, 
indeed, outside his jurisdiction. This latter quarter, and all the area 
surrounding the capital, were under the similar control of other 
military officers. For there existed по independent. police force 
either here or in the provinces: Hence, the duties that would have 
devolved on such a force were performed in peace-time by Janis- 
sary orias and detachments and by other standing troops. In the 
area under the control of the Aga they were performed by the 
ortas stationed at the capital. When these went on campaign, 
the place of these ortas was taken by those of the ' Acemf Olaus. 
This area, for police purposes, was divided into a number of 
districts, in each of which an orta was stationed for one year at 
a post, and from this patrols were sent out in perpetual rotation 
into all the markets, streets, and alleys within the district in. 
question? Not only the Aga himself and the commanders of 
the ortas so posted, but also six other general officers of the ocak 
and another officer af slightly lower rank were concerned with 
police duties. "he corps also supplied two bodies of detectives 
or the preservation of good order and decorum and the preven- 
hon and punishment of crime." 


(c) The Artillery and Armourers 


. The organization of the Janissaries was not much affected by the 
Introduction of fire-arms, which occurred, probably, near the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. Their manufacture, however, 
and the use of cannon brought about the creation of three special 
corps, recruited, like thë Janissaries, from the ‘Acemi Oglans, The 
men of these босай were called, in the order of their creation, 
Topeus, or Gunners—Top meaning a cannon— Top ' Arabacis, or 
Gun-carriage drivers, and Cebecis,° or Armourers. | 

The first two of these three ocaks were created by Murad TI 


' By Hasluck, Christianity und Silam onder the Sultann ало; Навіс! 
ve Mor i ther thr legend шина e Би with the аймаа ш 
latc mention, appearing first in the works o historians. "l'agkopriu 
and “Ali whe both died in the latter half of the Mixtoenth inis mes 

i ie. excluding Eyyub, Calati, and. Üaküdar. 

"Оя, sii. 348-9. i See Appendix A (ñ). 
* Ero ‘arate, “9 wheeled carriage’, Arabie (poat-clasaical). 

* From Gebe ‘armour’ of ‘anna’, Cf. Cibel, above, p. so, n. b. 
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(1421-51), during whose reign ordnance was first employed in 
a siege. It had already been used in Western Europe for the best 
part of a hundred years; but how it was introduced into the 
Ottoman Empire, and whether the first Ottoman cannons were 
of home manufacture, appears to be uncertain. In any case native 
foundries were established by this Sultan, and produced bronze 
guns of large size, projecting stone balls, which plaved a decisive 
part in the reduction of Constantinople by his successor. The 
earliest European ordnance was immobile; it was not until the 
Hussite wars that field artillery was used to any great extent, 
‘The creation of the Top 'Arabaci corps shows, however, that the 
Ottomans adopted patterns capable of being moved from the 
first: Both Topeus and Top 'Arabacis, it may be noted, were 
infantry. Hence, indeed, the necessity for the ‘Arabacis. It was 
not until the end of the eighteenth century that a corps of mounted 
artillery was created, on a. French model. 

The functions of the Armourers were various. Primarily they 
were concerned with the manufacture and repair of arms and 
munitions for the infantry. But they had also to guard the army 
transport and stores on campaign. ‘Their ocak was created by 
Mehmed the Conqueror? Tt consisted originally of seven hundred 
men, as did also the ocakt of the Topyus; whereas the Top ' Arabaris 
numbered three thousand Each ocak had an organization similar 
to that of the Janissaries, that of the Cebecm, if not the others, 
‘being divided likewise into two sections, called Boliik and Cemd'at, 
hath comprising a number of orias# Each ocak, again, was com- 
manded by an Aga called, in the case of the Gunners Toppy 
Bagi, in that of the Drivers Top ‘Arabaci Basi, in that of the 
Armouters Cebect Basi; aad was provided with a Kdhya and a 
secretary. "he ortar of all three were stationed, some in the eapi- 
tal, some in the provinces? For those stationed in the capital each 
ocak had tts barracks: 


(5e D'Ohsson, vii. 364. Hs. «tes that otdnanee was first ded by the 
Ottomans ut the siege of Semendria. Tt tn sometimes atated (e.g. by "ЛЬ т 
Вант Бете[, in На Ta ribi Пейн ‘ifr, i. tog) thai it wai mied by 
Митні T at the barbe of Kossovo: 

! D'Obssort, tii 362; Juchereau, i. 84; Ahmed Riam, 1. 99, note, Uymàn 
агі, i. 916. Hamrner, Staatirermallung, 224. states that the (себен агай waa is 
ohl as, 1f not older than, the Tonga, and also that itx orinnal eatalilidhument was 
Бы. ! According ta D''Ohsson, vii. 162-4. 

& Ibid; Cevdet, 1.80; Seyyid A lurstafá, ы 14 (stating that all three ETT had 
әле, МАН, шиі oificers hke the ога оў «ће Jenrssariri]; Ahmed Ийаш, 1, 
ug, rote, 

* See Lyhyer(Eambeni), 252 "he Topo Bui and Arahad Miji were chaen 
from the officers of their respective carpe. The Ceira Baji wai appointed Trem 
атте the Kapid Barli, à category of ufficers bolanging to the Imperial House 
hold (see below, p. 83), D'Ohssan, 365—9, , 

* "The Cohecis ataticmed in frontier fortresses, but particularly thore in Egypt. 
were commonty called "reds (literally, "buchelors'—«ce above, p. 56). 
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The T'opru Basi, as well as commanding the Gunners, controlled 
the а just referred to and also the pawder-mapazines ( Barud-- 
fine)! at Salonika, Gallipoli, and the capital. Both the arsenal 
and the powder-magazines, however, had independent govern- 
ment inspectors?! and the arsenal had a technical director, called 
Dókücüi Bayt + (Head Founder or Caster). Owing to the esse with 
which copper was obtainable in the Empire, ordnance continued 
up to beyond the date of our survey tu be wrought in bronze 
instead of iron (us was usual in Europe)! In the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century, however, when the use of cast-iron balls 
was introduced, the huge cannon hitherto wrought for the рго- 
jection of stone balls gave wav to others of smaller size. 

Under Süleymán the Magnificent the establishment of both 
the Topru and. Cebeei ocaks was increased, to two thousand and 
fifteen hundred men respectively. That of the Top ‘Arabacis 
remained at the original figure, even, apparently, in later times, 
when the other ocaks were greatly expanded. By the reign of 
Suleymán two other small ocals had also come into being, namely 
those of the Humbaracis (Mortar-bombardiers) and the Lafimcis 
(Sappers).? The ocak of the Humbaravis is said to have originally 
formed part of the Торги corps;* but both Humharacie and Гат 
eis, instead of receiving pay from the Treasury, were provided with 
military fiefs? As we shall see, the Mimbaracis were reorganized 
early in the eighteenth century under the direction of a celebrated. 
French convert to lalam." 

The Topew Bast and the Ceberi Baji, again, were, like the i con 
the fanissaries, responsible for the policing of certain areas. ‘That 
under the jurisdiction of the Тор Bad consisted of Bey Oflu 
ог Рёга, апа the quarter round the arsenal itself.!! That under 
the jurisdiction of the Cebect Bast consisted of the quartets of 

t Harud (Таба), | unpowder* 

* Bee Cevdet, vi. taf, for the таштак of dhe three in 1792, amd ]uche- 
rean, i 03, for the removal af the powderemagazine and the foundry from the 
authority of the Joppa Baptunder Selimi LI 

* Called Tat-Adnr Nilziri amd. Bassil-Inine: Eminir, (Se Ti азап, ей. 106.) 

* From ней, Turkish, ‘ta cant, to form m a rnoiuld'—Ahmed Básim, i. qu. 
LAM Nari, i. 921, identifies the Doküc) Bul with the Dumharaci Hay (see 
= Peu ires (Hambern), дуз; ан га eon, vi Бе 
Tyo en ийй ml a mira, cost tan a miei Тайм, 

® They ate not mentioned by Ramhberti (ac Lybyer, lnc. city, 

* Ba Juchereau, i, 71. Гуе, vij. 369, atates that up ta 1732 the carpe 
consisted of оо теп Provided with military fiefs. He Places both AMumbaracts 
атый Байт іп а special Category of troome nutslde the. framework of the 

origina] PY aix corpa of the standing army, viz the. Janissaries, the Totus, tle 
Lo ^ the Crberir, and two coe ry écuils with whieh we have nat yet 
4 ^ne Comte de Bonneval, Alimed Maya, See below, p. 185. 


o Omin Nû, i ozo 
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Ava Sofya, the ‘Stable Gate’ referred to above, and another, 
called Hoca Pasa.! Presumably these police duties were discharged 
hy the men of the ortas stationed in the capital, as in the case of 
the Janissaries. 


(d) The Cavalry 

The rest of the standing army was made up of six cavalry 
divisions. These are said to have been of older creation even than 
the fanissaries.? "Two of them, indeed, seem to show this antiquity 
in their name: 'Olüfeci, 'Men drawing pay',! since this evidently 
distinguishes them from the rest of the troops, who, as we have 
seen, were originally all feudal, Moreover, two of the other divi- 
sions were called Gurebá, 'strangers',^ because they were recruited 
from ‘foreign’ Mosiems, that is to say Moslems that came from 
beyond the bounds of Ottoman nile, to seek their fortune, material 
or spiritual, in the Sultans’ wars against the infidels, It is true that 
they continued to be so recruited at least until late in the sixteenth 
century. Nevertheless, this participation of ‘foreign’ Moslem 
enthusiasts was especially characteristic of the early campaigns 
of expansion. ‘These divisions were known as the Four Baliiks, 
one of the ‘Odifecis and one of the Gurebd being known as ‘of 
the Right’? and the other two as ‘of the Left’® because of the 
positions they took up with respect to the Sultan on the field of 
battle. The remaining two divisions seem to have been created 
lightly later. They enjoved greater honour and were larger 
than the Four Bülis je The men of the first, which sols жы 
larger and more honoured than the second and took up a position 
on the Sultan's right in war, were called simply Sipdhis—as if 


i lbid. 416. | * D'Ohsaon, vii, 364, 366; Lyhyer, Ой, 
* Cf ОМ“, р. ах. п.га above. + Arabic, plurál, from Garih, "strange". 


* See Lvbver, 985-9, and nore, E 

* Büiühütl Erba'a—a fme linguistic mixture. "The Turkish Halüh is given an 
Ambie phural dt and put in the Perim ifer construction with the Arabic 
Erbo'y "four. There sema to be some confusion in the use of this term, 
According to Seyyid Muy (c.g. i. ve was apphed to rhe "Olüfeci amid the 
Gurehd. Lybyer, 68, writes om if ‘the four’ were the Sipdhii, the Silihddrs, the 
"CMüfecis, and the Gurebd. 

* "Ofüfeciydni Yemin amd Gurebdi Yemin. 

! "Oldfeeryvádtl Yerdr amid Gurebntl Yexdr.— | | 

* According to DY'Ghsson, vii. 365. Seyyid Mustafi, loc. cit. implies that 
they were of earlier creation saying that the ‘Four Holaday’ were added 1o them, 
According to Zinketeen, iit, 175, 4 sunding cavalry waa fret created under 
Orhan and was reorganized under hie successor, Murid 1, by Tamur-Tas Paga. 
"Abdu'r-Rahimán Seref, i. tog, pute the organization of е трд down to 
this latter officer. Perhaps; therefore, we may tebe it that the Four Highs were 
created under Orhin, and the SipdAí: and Sifildürr under Murid. Hut just ай 
the eurly history of the Jenissuries is obecure, oo is that of the cavalry. 

"Together they formed the first grade of the cavalry, the "етт farming 
the second, and the. CGwurehi the third.—Sevyid Müstafü, |. ала. For their 
numbers and pay in the time of Süleyrmdn aec Lybyer in passuges cited beluw. 
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they were cavalry-men par excellence, for in fact all the standing 
as well as the feudal cavalry was generally referred to by this 
term! Those of the second were called Sithddri, ‘Sword- or 
Weapon-bearers’,* and operated on the Sultan’s left. | 

The Sipahis, Silifhidrr, and "Olüfecis were recruited Irom among 
the Janissaries and part of the Imperial Houschold.* Their organi- 
gation seems to have been imitated in some degree from that of 
the feudal cavalry. ‘Thus each man had to train and take on cam- 
paign two or more armed and mounted slaves, maintained at his 
own expense like the Cebelis of the fief-holders.! Moreover, the 
5Silhddri, by way of privilege, were actually provided with fiefs," 
Each division was commanded by an 422," appointed from the 
Imperial Household, who was assisted by four other general 
officers and one or more secretaries, The men of the Sipdhis 
and Silihddrs, if not of the other divisions, were organized in 
squadrons of twenty, each with its commander and sub-officers4 
Unlike the Janissaries and. other infaniry corps, the cavalry were 
not provided with barracks. Most of them lived in villages: near 
the capital, in order to use the local pasture for their horses. Only 
the Aga: und other general officers of the divisions appear to have 
had quarters in Istanbul, since the attendance of some was required 
several times a week at the palace.! 

The original establishment of the cayalry divisions is put at. 
different figures by various authors.!t But jt appears that during 

' Ljbver (Hambertij, zso. Rambern and other foreigners refer to them os 
зірдін Ogium (Cavalry Hoya). Cf. "Abdu'r-Raluis Serel, Inc. cit., this author 
callin (Бен Бі Sipdafvdu (Sipdidt sanal.. "l'he equivalent "Purkish of this 
phrase would, however, be Siphi Ofullari, 

! Cf. below, p. £24, n. 4. - 

Е Lylyer (Ramberti), 257, Cf, Ohsson, vii. 357, for the later subardinatian 
"| ба У; т af Es left to the iva hiiri. 

' From the Ip Ojiani (see. below, p. 78) other than Hay Ое (вее Бї н 
P. 5e) and from the othoers of the Ven eua. Тан pror ts 
recruita also from the irregular tropa, —D'Ciheson. vii. 36b; Lybyer, 78, 98; 
Seyyid Мықан, Нач Juchernalt, $. бос даера, Ші, 177. sai oe 

FOYET, 99, Cig foreign amtcenth-century ace а, Neither Se 
Muntafk nor. D'Ohsson oferi t these алан ы ог РН 

* Lybyer (Hamberti), #93. Cf. Tuchereau, j. 86, | 
i сарай эре Айай, Аана» Айа, Ке, шш, collectively, Вана 
а ШЕР?І. 

Бә Seryhl Muspifí, i. 144. D'Chison, su. 368. that th quart 
m the сөн агы] ar Adriannple иш И, : el Ad Md ki” 

"See ALTAI. (The Kassin-nina of. Abdu'r-Rabmán TERI) 628 Dn 
Ste tor attendance of the Bülik Afaire Thursday, imperial, Audience, and 
и eem xix : 

"^ The Four Both are aad to have originally numbered 2,326 met (D^O 
vil- 355; cf. Zinkciwen, di. 175, whu piii нші; ойла! өнд. ТАМ мыс. 
more дейли! атин УГ рс чесне, ае "Кашеу 2500 Аат), Seyyuld Mustafü, 1. 144, 
asserts that the eatublishioent of the Haier (ull six) veda 7,000 up to the time 
ed. Füleymiün L which if the "Four were-rinimai 


| "win | | t rtuintsihed ut 2 426 Weuld leave 4, boc 
fur the Sigilli prnprr and Stilluldra. Zinkeisen, иг, 175, however, states that 


afer his отарын of Egype and Syria, Selim 1 relied the total to 4,006, 
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the reign of Süleymán the Magnificent it stood at between ten 
and twelve thousand, excluding the attendant slaves, who brought 
it up to between forty and fifty thousand.’ At that time, therefore, 
it was actually larger than that of the Janissaries. Moreover, the 
men of the superior divisions, heing drawn from the /p Oglans, 
the pages of the Household, were held in far greater honour than 
those of the infantry. The possession of slaves no doubt enhanced 
their prestige; and they were noted for the magnificence of their 
dress and accoutrements, which put those not only of the Janis- 
saries but also of the feudal cavalry in the shade. They were far, 
however, from being merely decorative. For not only were thev 
expert in the care of horses—and that in a society in which horses 
were highly prized*—but were incomparable bowmen.* As we 
shall see, the palace pages were trained from childhood in archery, 
and no doubt proficiency in markmanship was exacted from those 
pages that were promoted to service in the Balle. [t was partly, 
indeed, the very excellence of their bowmanship that led to their 
decline, For when, already late, it was sought in 1548 to provide 
two hundred of them with pistols and carbines in the campaign 
undertaken in that year agamst the Sih Tahmilap of Persia, the 
men. were so much mocked by their companions and pained at 
the dirt of the powder, that the new weapons had to be withdrawn, 
and were not generally adopted by the cavalry till the end of the 
century." 


III. THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 


A description of the Imperial Household may not seem to 
deserve much space in that of Ottoman society as a whole. For 
it Was a Comparatively small body confined to the Sultan's palace 
in the capital. In fact, however, it was a model for the households 
of all the grandecs of the Empire who copied it as far as their 
means and etiquette permitted, and even to some extent for those 
of humbler Moslems. Also it formed a training college for ad- 
ministrators and officers,® by whose appointment to positions of 
influence in both the capital and the provinces its spirit was 
spread far and wide. On this account alone, therefore, it deserves 
attention, 


compring 3,500 Simihir „ков Siijuiérs, 1,000 Ohien and 1,000 Grurehi, 
E Oran a re (vii Sea аб, 15,000 fnr the білді. ami Sooo for the 
Sllihdár: under the ezgrher Mehmed [1, must, às ts suggested by Lybver, if they 
are ta be trinted, include the men-at-arma furmished by the ren of those corps, 

! Lybyer, 99. à Zinkemen, ii. 169. 

! [bid 476-3. * Ibul. 1735. * Vivid. ory. 

* See, for inatunce, ‘Ath, атт “бетйуй Hümdyün bir mektali "umüml wtiház 
oluncroh”, “The Imperial Palace being turme inte a general echool’, Of, Lebver, 
75. 
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The constitution of the Imperial Household was conditioned 
by two main features of the Sultans’ way of life, namely their 
maintenance of a Harem and their adherence to the old Persian 
tradition of kingly conduct, The seclusion of women, though of 
ancient origin in the countries of the Middle East, had been 
adopted early in Islam and hud of course become a very striking 
characteristic of Moslem society. [t may, however, be worth 
while here to point out that it was not essentially connected with 
the practice of polygamy as sanctioned by the Serra. For any 
Moslem of even the humblest pretensions to culture, though he 
might have only one wife, or might be unmarried, as long as he 
vil women dependent on him, would keep them secluded from 
male society, The Harem was merely the instrument of this 
stclasion. For the word, which means ‘forbidden’, hence ‘sacred’, 
and so, virtually ‘taboo’, was rimarily applied, in this connexion, 
to the apartments in any Moslem house in which the women lived, 
It was used only secondarily of their inmates: and this solely 
hecause the very mention of woman was itself so far taboo among 
the polite that in order to avoid it they would resort equally te 
such a word as ‘house’. 

Part of the royal palace—the Serdy!—was therefore set aside 
as a Marem. But the rest was further divided into two sections. 
Persian influence in the Islamic tradition nf sovereignty tended 
ta remove the monarch from the sight of his subjects except on 
occasions of ceremony, Hence such hours of his life as. Were not 
spent in the Harem itself were usually spent in his private apart- 
ments, Provision had therefore to be made for the latter in the 
layout of the Serdy, which thus carie to consist of an outer court, 
an inner court, and the Harem. Moreover, so jealously separated 
were they, that special rooms were in each case set aside for a 
transition from one to the other. Hence the Sultan's audience 
chamber was located between the outer and inner courts, ao that 
he might maintain his seclusion as far ss this was compatible 
with being seen by и native and foreign, at all, while 
the latter were excluded from the private apartments proper. 
And between the inner courts and the Harem, into which no one 
but himself, eunnchs, and women werc allowed to penetrate, 
there. were rooms known collectively as the Má-heyn,? where he 
was waited on by his male entourage for such intimate purposes 
as being robed and having hís head shaved, 

The Serdy being so divided, its personnel was divided similarly 
—into the Harem, the Inner, and the Outer Services, | 

' Persian, “The application of the Italian version of thin word "sernglio* na 

usiye. 


ihe Harem ainne iu (ША испитати by Mailer 
* Arabic ‘what ia betwen’, 
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(a) The Harem 

Тре алет was the sphere of the women and the eunuchs that 
guarded them. Its centre was, of course, the Sultan's family—his 
wives and concubines, and their children. In eariy times the Sul- 
tans had been in the habit of marrying rincesses, Moslem and 
Christian, often more than ane at a time, but never more than the 
canonical four. The last Sultan so to marry, however, was Mehmed 
the Conqueror; and though two later Sultans, of the first half of 
the seventeenth century, had married Moslem ‘commoners’ —one 
4 freed slave—their successors abandoned marriage altogether, 
The law prescribes no limits to the number of concubines a man 
may entertain. The Sultans, however, confined themselves as a 
rule also to four,’ who, after they finally abandoned the contraction 
of marriages, were treated with all the consideration and ceremony 
of legal wives; these ladies were known as. Aadins,* and formed 
the highest class of the female personnel of the Harem, Each had 
separate apartments and a staff to serve her, and saw her companion 
Kadins only on ceremonial occasions. The Kadinr were ranked by 
seniority, first, second, third, and fourth! each rank carrying with 
it the enjoyment of a higher income than that below it. 

Tt naturally made a great difference to the estimation in which 
Kudins were held, if they bore children to the monarch, To bear 
a son, again, was more praiseworthy than to bear a daughter: ladies 
successful in во doing were called Ydsseht Suiftdns,* thereby being 
approximated to real Sultánr*—the title given to imperial daughters 
— "whereas thase that bore only female children were called merely 
Hásseki Kadins. But the position of greatest consideration to which 
à Kadin might rise was that of mother to a Sultan ( Filide Sulfán),* 

! [n later time Atleast, Some earlier monarcha are said 10 have had more 
than t hundred concubines during their reigns; and Murid ИТ (1574-95) 


had no less thun 139 children a& a result of thee extravagance, If the Sultan 
tonk one of the Gediklis (see below, + Bs sal sd a concubine without raising her 


to the status of | (see. beliw), was known as ан Odallk or Ый, 
The word Odali wa нон of B UNE which means ppertainiag to the: 
room. Thhdle ia from the Arabic J I, ‘good fortune’ (D'Ohsson), 
I in Turkisi,, meate a ‘woman’. 
Soe to Ormin | 2 Femmes en Turquie, a. somewhat 


, uinci, Big, Second, Midilli, 
€ M wuürk, Hüyük Ortanza, und i Kurik, Le. Big, 


* Derived from the Arabic Нау (өсе above, P. рал, through the Permian, 
H in that language meaning primarily ity’, ‘peculiarity’, hence 
"excellence" ard finna Mi again ‘a favourite’, Turkish word appears to be 
merely a mispronunciation due ta the өсімен Ы; the Arabie acript.. It waa 
А арр to some categories of Orioman soldiery (ее below, p. 84). 

Sultans being referred to usually е РАЛ (scc above, p. 34, When 
used of them the word preceded their names, ше Бип Апей, Бип Бен, 
whereas in the cose of princesses it wae placed after their namei, as Hadice 
Sultan, Esmi Sultin. The Aribic word had originally an impersonal meaning, 
рр, "authority", 

. ‘Princess Mother’, from Arabic Райт, 
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aince the Sultans invariably treated their mothers with the utmost 
reverence; and it was customary for these ladies to issue their com- 
mands direct to the Grand Vesir. Та later times they invariably 
rose to this height from comparative obscurity, however, owing to 
the rarity with which son then succeeded father on the throne. For 
Kadins that had once borne the Sultan a child, if hie should tire of 
them, or if thev should survive him, were removed from the so- 
called *New' Seráy to the Old;! and only those returned that had 
the good fortune to see their sons ascend the throne 

Below the Kadins came four other categories of women slaves, 
the highest being thar of the Gediklis (privileged). It was from 
among the CGredikfis that the Kadins were chosen, as were also the 
two principal female office-holders of the Harem, the Lady Inten- 
dant and her assistant and deputy, the ‘Treasurers ‘The Lady 
Intendant was responsible for the discipline, and the Treasurer, 
under her, for the economy, of the establishment. “Che Gedikles 
waited on the Sultan personally, a number of them holding offices 
corresponding to those of the pages of the Privy Chamber that we 
shall describe below, whereas the next rank of slave-women! waited 
on the Sultan's mother, the Aadins and their children. ‘The third 
category, again, was that of the Pupils,* slave-girls recently arrived, 
who were trained in such arts as reading, writing, sewing, embroi- 
ссу, music, and dancing, so that they might fill vacancies in the 
higher ranks when the need arose. The last category was composed 
of servants,* who seldom rose above it; whereas the wamen of the 
higher categories gradually worked their way up. 

Owing to the rules of the Seri'a regarding slaves, all the women 
of the Harem were invariably foreigners, Up to the seventeenth 
century many of them were European prisoners of war: thus 
Hurrem Sultan, known to Europe as Roxelana, the famous Kadin 
of Süleymán the Magnificent, was Russian; and the powerful 


The old Serv was Dyrantine building repaired iy Mehted the Can- 
queror and used by him immediately after the Coque: Thà new Seriy wait 
built hy him i t408 -— Ath і, зо, $6. It, too, incorporated some already existir: 
buildings Ы, 41 59. [t im thar row: known as Top Eapl Serási, the '" Sernglio* 
har excellence, "The old Sandy occupied the kite of the present University ol 
dTstanbul. EN t6 the tme of Büleyrmán tHe Magnificent the Sultans divided 
their time. hen in the cupital between the two palaces, Et wus only them that 
the New. "Serdy wat adopted aa their sale residence.— "Ath, В 57. 

_ + Gedik (Turkish) Henitee "pap" and hence ‘exeeption (iow nile)”. "ппуЦеце", 
We shall meet the word tn varius other comexions. 

i Калуа Кашіні. 

* Called. Hazhie-ddi ий, from Arabic Dlazima, "trewsurr', with: Persian 
t a ddr, pesaessing, "rhanagimg', Uitd ia alo à Persian word, properly 
Utd, meuning master", maiter-workman. Hence, through Aralic, thi Spanish 
Ya Uia, — ^! Calleil (J:5i—5e note above. 

mco Carniyr (Arühic)—from the root "to run': a voung amd асте vi ; 
especially applied to slaves. ПОЕНИ EER 
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Valdes of Mehmed TT and the brothers Murâd TV and Ibrahim 
were respectively Venetian and Greek.’ From the end of е віх 
tenth century, however, rhe majority were recruited. from the 
Caucasus, partly because the women of that region were especially 
admired for their beauty, partly because their people entered 
willingly into this profitable slave-trade. ‘The majority, again, 
were then bought for the palace service through the Customs 
Commissioner of the capital, in which case they would enter the 
Harem usually at the age of ten or eleven, But some were presented 
tu the Sultans by rich officers and others, after they had already 
heen trained in various uccomplishments.= 

Most of the women thus introduced into the Harem eventually 
left it. For, as we have mentioned, Moslem law and custom en- 
poined the virtuous to manumit their slaves;? and in: accordance 
with this precept the Sultan would regularly "rant their freedom 
to inmates of the larem, in which case they became eligible for 
marriage. On a Sultan's death, his childless Kadini were frequent 
beneficiaries of this favour, and since, though they then left it, they 
and other such freedwomen continued to have the entrée to the 
Hfarem, they were eagerly sought in marriage by ambitious intri- 
guers for the influence with which this contact endowed them, For 
as in later times the Sultans led a retired life, so they came to be 
swayed in their decisions by the members of their entourage, male 
and female. A word from a Kadin often worked wonders; and 
Катя might be prompted by their ex-colleagues, Female in- 
fluence on public affairs reached its zenith in the reign of the 
eccentric Tbrahim.* 'Then certain ladies of the Harem succeeded 
in obtaining even the government of provinces, which they ad- 
ministered through deputies, whom, of course, they never saw. 
For none of them, from Aa@dint to servants, were allowed outside 
the palace walls except when some of them accompanied the 
Sultans on a visit to one of the smaller summer palaces. [ndeeil, 
they seldom went beyond the limits of the Harem itself: they had 
to abtain the Sultan's special permission even to walk in the Palace 
gardens; and on all such excursions. elaborate precautions were 
en to prevent any unauthorized person from catching sight 
themit 

The Harem walla themselves, however, enclosed a number of 
open courts and small gardens. The Sultan had his awn pavilion 
in the midst of the enclosure, containing his bedroom and a large 
reception room, where he performed. many of his relipous duties 
and entertained his married female relatives. Moreover, he, his 


!Kneyelopecdis ef. Itam, arti, "Khurrem', "Muriil. 1115, "Mubanmsad 141, 
"Kosem ; | * p'lson, vit. 63274; Lybyer, 57. 
! See above, р. 21. ' See glove, p- 17. 
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Kadins, the Lady Intendant, and the Treasurer each had a separate 
bath-house, the remainder of the women using one in common. 
The Harem was in facta little village; and in it the Sultan was 
treated with almost superhuman reverence. It was etiquette for 
none of the women to meet his eve unsummoned: at his approach 
all had to hide. In order to give warning of his movements, the 
monarch always wore slippers soled with silver, to make a clatter 
on the marble pavements.! 

The Harem was guarded and its affairs to some extent directed 
by eunuchs: From the early fifteenth century? to the end of the 
sixteenth the eunuchs employed in the chief posts of this service 
were White, being for the most part Caucasians like the Harem 
women themselves. During the reign of Murid ЇЇ, however—a 
reign that we have already had occasion to mention as a turning- 
paint in the fortunes of the Empire—the three highest of these 
pre were for the first time conferred on Negroes; and though the 
Whites recovered their influence for a time, from the following 
reign onwards thev remaimed subordinate to the Blacks, and were 


even, at the beginning of the cighteenth century, obliged to yield 
in influence to the Chief of the Pages. At this time, indeed, during 
the reign of Ahmed ПІ (1709-30), an attempt was made by a 
Grand Fezir* to em the use of eunuchs in the palace alto- 
gether. He sent orders to Egypt that the castration and presenta- 
tion. af О и to the Sultan must cease. But, as if Буа 
reaction, after this minister's death, the Black eunuchs came to 
ехетсізе ип unprecedented ascendancy over the Sultans, And so up 
to the time of our survey their head, the Dadri’ -Se'ddet Agail (Aga 
of the House of Felicity), more usually referred to as the Kizlar 
Agasi (Aga of the Women), continued to be esteemed the principal 
officer of the whole palace, and actually ranked third in the Empire 
—after the Grand Vezir, whose communications with the Sultan 
passed through his hands, and the Seyha'l-Islámt—as a Vezir, or 
Paga of three Tugs." ‘The White cunuchs were now emploved only 
in connexion wirh the Inside Service, which they had always super- 
vised; and the guardianship uf the Harem devolved өдісін on the 
Blacks, Moreover, the Kizlar Agasi now tok control of the pious 


t Most details of thia wcoount of the Hare ire taken from D'Ohason, vii. 
бш ву. He obtuined his information frm fle hsbanils if we ines that 
hail been Trecd wed married (pre above, p. 75), His inquiries on this subjec: 
onar him more trouble and presente than those required far all the vest of the 
work (sez op. cit. vii. 45, note) Hammer & eecount, in Калето инр, бз wq. 
bears him out, à für ak it goes, tri | particulars, | 
Bret employed White eumuche lic РН bhat 
cited by Abn wd Ráznn,ii 274, note, —— Маро Ci ERE pas 

' Gorlulu "A Papa Actually in (716. 


* Ewe below, ch. vin. ' Sec below, p. 139. 
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foundations (Arwkdf} of the Two Holy Cities,! an nffice, hitherto 
held by the Chief of the Whites, that vastly enhanced the prestige 
of its occupant. In their administration he was aided both by 
certain functionaries of the Outside Service whose corps he com- 
manded and hy certain ‘learned men’. 

In the eighteenth century there were in all about two hundred 
Black eunuchs employed in the Sultan's Harem, But others, also 
under the control of the Kizlar Agasi and forming part of the 
corps, were employed at the *Old' palace, in the apartments of the 
royal princes, and in the Households of married princesses. They 
were for the most part presented to the Sultans by the governors 
of Egypt? who were emulated by other provincial governors. 
Otherwise they were bought; but in either case those newly 
acquired, while they were being educated by their superiors, were 
used as guards for the door of the Harem, next which they lived 
in dormitories. Having completed their education, they might then 
rise through four grades, while holding which they acted as under- 
officers, to the command. of this guard, the highest post to be 
obtained by mere seniority. And in the course of this promotion 
they might be employed by one or other of the Aadins in the 
Harem itself, since each was entitled to the services of several 
eunuchs. ‘The remaining offices were filled by favour, accorded for 
personal merit, as indeed wus that of the Aga himself. The next 
most important of these posts was that of ‘Treasurer, which carried 
with it, like the 96а“, de; rank of Vezir.* 


(b) The Inside Service 

So much for the Harem, We may now emerge into the third 
court of the palace, the Domain of the Pages and White eunuchs. 
‘The word ‘Page’ may give the impression that the persons to whom 
we apply it were all adolescent; and in early times even the senior 
pages were, in fact, seldom more than twenty-five years of age,* 
Later, however, after the abandonment of the Deergrme in the 
seventeenth century, the system formerly in force, hy which they 
were early promoted to posts in the Outside Service, the army or 

l ie, Mecca and Medina, called 'the cwo Harems" ([arameyn), a use of the 
word illustrative of ite rmeaning as explamed above, p. 72. 

5 See below, ch. viii, 

* They were selected from the slaves brought to Egypt by the annual caravans 
from Darfur and Sennar (see below, p. 305). The younger boys were caatrated 
during the ev at Abu ‘Tig, near Aswan, the operstor: being Copts, since 
contration ia forbidden by Islamic law {see Girard, 632). | | 

* "Atl, 1. 37, 159, 160, 357 sq. and D'Ohsson, iv. $476, 58-61. These authors’ 
accounta of the transference p power over the Harem from the White eunucha 
w the Black differ in several particulars, We have followed that of “Ath. For 
further particulars of the cunuchs’ organization «ee Appendix B. 

* See Lybyer, 78, citing Postel. "They used t0 remain in whatever post they 
finally attained only seven yesrs.— D 'Ohsson, vii. 53. 
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the administration, was abandoned ; and the senior pages were then 
usually men of sixty years or more. In Turkish the pages were 
referred toas Jy Afas, ‘Inside Agas, that is, officers of the г 
Interior Service, the Enderümi Hümdyün, only novices being 
designated by the term Jp Oglan that we have used above. 

As we have remarked, the White eunuchs originally guarded the 
Harem as well, But from their first employment they seem also 
to have been responsible for the pages; and at any rate in the 
sixteenth century the four lower of their five chief offices corre- 
sponded with the four departments into which the [Interior or 
Inside Service was divided, The lowest of these departments was 
composed of two chambers culled 'Cireat’ and ‘Little’! The others, 
in order of increasing importance, were called the ‘Privy Larder', 
the ‘Imperial Treasury’, t and the ‘Privy Chamber’* Each was 
controlled by one of these four White eunucha, assisted by a mume 
ber of others.7 

The chief White eunuch was called either Babi's-Se'ddet Agasi 
(Officer of the Gate nf Felicity) or more simply Kapi Agasi (Officer 
of the Gate).* Until displaced by his Black rival, he was no doubt 
occupied largely with Harem matters. But even after the fall of the 
Whites from favour, the Kapi Afasi had under his immediate com- 
mand a company of from thirty to forty K api Odlanis (literally ‘Gate 
Boys’); while the eunuch that controlled the lowest department 
also commanded the guard proper of forty other cunuchs.” The 
four departments were also known as Dormitories (Kotur), since 
it was in dormitories that all the pages except the principal officers 
of the Privy Chamber (each af whom had a separate pavilion )'? 
were accommodated, ae were also the White eunuchs, ‘he pages 
were further grouped in messes of ten, a White eunuch presiding 
over each. = 
_ The Inside Service seems to have been first generally organized 
in this manner by Mehmed the Conqueror: Tt appears, however, 
that Selim T reformed much of it in detail after his conquest of 
Syra and Egypt: and he endowed the Privy Chamber with greater 


Ма, ү! (бз, 258); 

From Persian, simdi, "within'.. Hammer, op. cit. 11, refers somewhat 
confusingly to the Enaideo Service aa Der Miao’ ы: ee 
(al ro Кл Odale—alwo enlled in carly times Erki re Yemi Odalar 
amber "ew Hooms) They were of equal standipg: seo. Lyhyer, 78, citing 
* Kilti Piy. | Hazine Hümdyün. нш | 

T Ree Appendix Н іп) £ гты уйт Uin Оча. 
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importance than it had hitherto possessed by forming its pages into 
4 guard of honour for the Prophet's Cloak and other relics, which 
the Sultan brought to Istanbul from Mecca on the submission of 
the Hijaz.' 

After undergoing a preliminary training in one of several col- 
leges, of which the most important was Galata Serayi,* founded 
by Selim's father Bayezid I], the fy Oglans were admitted аз 
probationers into the Great and Little Chambers, where their 
education was continued. Their instruction was in the hands of 
visiting professors (Horar),* of the White eunuchs,! and of pages 
that had attained the age of thirty and a certain standard of profi- 
ciency.^ When it was completed, they were given actual employ- 
ment in this lowest department, and rose thence, sometimes by 
mere seniority, sometimes hy favour shown to talent, either through 
the Larder or the Treasury, or else direct, to the Privy Chamber. 

The Larder and the ‘Treasury were chiefly concerned, as their 
names indicate, the first with the service of the Sultan's meals, the 
second with his private, as opposed to the state, treasure, As for 
the Great and Little Chambers, in the seventeenth century they 
were converted into a fourth department, known as the ' Campaign 
Chamber"! owing to the fact that some of its members then acted 
as laundrymen to the Sultan when on campaign, [ts staff, however, 
included barbers, turban-folders, and musicians as well. Indeed, 
apparently anomalous duties came to be allotted to many of the 
pages in all the departments. Some account of these, and of their 
organization as a whole—which was excessively complicated—is 
given below.* 

Among the pages of each of the lower departments there were 
several ее Боба with special titles; the remainder were 
further divided into two or more grades; and each department was 
controlled, under the supervision vf its White eunuchs, by a Kahya, 
appointed from the Privy Chamber. Some of these subordinate 
pages also waited on their superiors az coffee-makers, pipe-lighters, 
messengers, &c.; and others—for instance, forty valets,? =н 
under a page of the Privy Chamber—came into direct contact wit 

М Lid. TL о Vie ac centres were the old palace at Adrianople апо 
the palace of Ibrahim Pasa, founded under Süleymn, on the site of the Sultán 
Ahmed Mosque.— Encyclopaedia of Tilam, art. 'Edirne ; D'Ohssan, wii. 47; 
‘Ara. i. 112, | "А: 137. 

* From the Periian Hedod-—-ibul. 75. i Ibid. 160. 

* Ibid. 128, 139. Such pages were known ws Later, like the Black eunucha 
mentioned m App. B (A). f he novices Were taught manners, reading, writing, 
and various milimry accomplishments; but the talenta of individuals were care- 
fully arudied and appropriately used. -See Lybyer, 76 вц.—ассоши based on 
Menavino and Kicaut. т Бейт Одан. 

* Appendix B (n) (2); "The Lower Chamber. | 

"b ; see App. A (a). 
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the Sultan, despite their relatively humble position. ‘The Inside 
Service also included a number of mutes and dwarfs, attached to 
all four departments. Both were used us messengers, the mutes 
attending the Sultan during confidential interviews. | 

The Privy Chamber itself was staffed by some forty pages called 
Наз Оба. According to ane account, a3 guardians of the 
Prophet's Cloak, their number was brought up to thè auspicious 
figure of forty by the inclusion of the Sultan himself? The princi- 
pal Hásr Odalis waited on him in the apartments known as the 
Má-beyn ? and were for this reason styled Mad-beynets. These were 
his personal attendants par excellence, by whom he was shaved, 
dressed, served at table, and so on. Up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century the. Má-beyneir were headed, as indeed was the 
Hs Oda as a whole, by the chief page, to whom we have already 
referred: the Silihdàr Aja, or Sword-bearer* But during the 
reign of Ahmed 111, when, as we have mentioned, an attempt was 
made by a Grand Vezir to suppress the employment of eunuchs 
in the palace,! the Inside Service was partially reorganized, and 
the office of Sword-bearer (which this minister had earlier held) 
was exalted to a height unknown before. ‘The death of this Grand 
Vesir was followed by a reaction in favour of the Black eunucha. 
Nevertheless, thenceforward the Sword-bearer replaced the chief 
White eunuch as head of the Inside Service altogether: and the 
pages of the Privy Chamber immediately inferior to him were 
excused (MWd-beyner duty and converted into his lieutenants.* ‘The 
White eurmchs that formerly controlled each of the four chambers 
were similarly displaced; the Kdiyay of the lower chambers were 
made responsible to the Sword-bearer for their Management; and 
a Hán Odali called Aga of the Key” was charged with a like re- 
sponsibility for the Privy Chamber, 

Má-beyn service was now performed by no more than a dozen 
of the Hds: Odally, though with the help of numerous assistants 
from the lower chambets; and these Má-beyncis were regarded as 
inferior to the principal Pages of the Privy Chamber. Yet two of 
them in particular, the Head Valet? and the Confidential Secretary,” 
exercised an influence scarcely inferior to that of the Sword-bearer 
—owing to the close contact with the Sultan into which they were 
brought by the nature of their duties. 

.' The mute» were called. йз (tongucless’), the dwarfa Cüce— At, i 
i71-2; D'Ohwon, Vli. 4-7, 


* D'Ohsaon states that the dy Ode was composed of thirty-nine . the 

Sulton berg reckoned ава білет. 'Atli that the pages numbered fo Dens 

Че ЗЫ, tn xay nothing of the Sultan kiunli re Appenilix (B): 3. 

Mehmed Fi ia anid to have had thirty-two Нар аан 1.уБуеғ, 117, note, | 
! übove, T. * “Шер above, р. 7H, ть . n. ‚б. 
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This reorganization diminished the power of the White eunuchs 
to vanishing point. After their ejection from the Harem, they had 
retained their inspectorship of various pious foundations and their 
supermtendence of the pages; but now they were deprived of these 
funcions also. Their offices were, to be sure, retained: there was 
atila Kapi Afasi with Agas corresponding to each of the chambers. 
But all they did was to supervise the pages’ food and to some 
extent the education of novices.” Thus Galata Serayf was left in 
charge of a eunuch; and, as formerly, it was the holder of this. 
office that succeeded 10 that of. Kapi asl: 

Galam Serayi had in the two centuries of its existence been 
repeatedly closed and reopened,? the Jy Okins during the periods 
of its closure being received direct into the Campaign Chamber 
After the reorganization it remained open up то the period of our 
survey, before which, indeed, it was (rtr and repaired, under 
Mahmüd 1; and the education given to the pages both at Galata 
and in the palace itself was much improved. The pages were by 
then, of course, no longer Detgirme conseripts but Moslems, often 
members of families prominent in the capital, who remained slaves. 
only technically. No doubt it was the employment of such born 
Moslems, instead of slave converts, that led to the growth in 
power of the Sword-bearers during the seventeenth century and 
the eventual relegation of the White cunucha to a position of 
inferiority, 

In considering tlie ups and downs of the influence exercised on 
the Suitans by the White eunuchs, the Black eunuchs, and the- 
pages, we may observe that up to the time when the Sultans 
adopted a life of seclusion, the White eunuchs were supreme, 
dominating both the Harem and the Inside Service; but that when 
the Sultans did so retire, they came to favour both the Blacks and 
the pages at the White eunuchs’ expense. We may also perhaps 
suppose that the influence of the Harem proved more potent than 
that of the pages, since the chief Black eunuch, its guardian, 
emerged from the struggle as the Sword-bearer’s superior. For, 


! Bee Appendix B in) à. 7 "АЕ, 1.81, 1606-32. 164-5. 
i For the vicisitudes of Gulapa Seráyi uec "АЙ, i. 74- бо: 
l'ounded by Báyexid IL, it waa 
сако bs Suin Hit ne [179 
penod by Murád T1], 1574-1595. 
Clesed by Almed 1, 16203-1617, 
Reopened by “Opmin IL, 1618-1622, 
‘Closed under Mehmed [V, 1648-1687, 
ін Кӛреііш Мезі Рам, 
Reopened by Abmed ПТ 1203-1738. 
| Restored arl enlarged by Mühmüd 1, 1732-2754- | 
t Dra least one occasion when it wae closed some of the pupils were drafted 
пио the esvulry Holilhi («e above, p. 69). —ibid, 
* Jurheréuu, i. 166. 
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Whereas in his struggle with the Kapi Agasi of the day the Sword- 
bearer to whom the reorganization was due obtained the trans- 
ference to himself of the right to convey communications between 
the Sultan and his ministers—a right that very ereatly enhanced 
the importance uf his post—in the reaction against his later at- 
tempted suppression of the eunuchs, his successors were obliged 
to yield it in turn to the chief Black, their subordination to whom 
they were required to mark by kissing the hem of his robe.! 


(e) The Outside Service 


The Outside Service of the Household differed from the Inside 
in not being exclusively concerned with palace affairs. For, unlike 
those of the Inside Service, its members came into direct contact 
with officers of the army and officials of the administration. Indeed ' 
no very clear line was drawn between such officers and officials on 
the one hand and these servants of the Household on the other. 
Thus, in tables of precedence all three appear m an order that 
altogether disregard the types of duty each performed. Some of 
the duties performed by Outside Servants were, indeed, no less 
military or administrative than those performed by officers or 
officials unconnected with the Household. ‘This confusion was duc 
ro the fact that, except for the feudal troops, the whole milita | 
and administrative organization of the Empire had developed 
from. a state in which it was manned by members of the Sultan's 
imihediate entourage. 

This being so, it is not surprising to find that the Outside Service 
included a vast number of persons of very diverse employments. 
Not ull of them even resided within the limits of the palace encla- 
Sure; some were regarded as being attached to the Janissarics - 
others were not Kapi Kullari at all, but members of the learned 
pression, While certain groups were under the orders of the 

nside даз апі the Black and White eunuchs,. The ‘Learned 
Men’ we shall deal with when considering their kind. The rest we 
propose (0 consider more or les: in order of declining importance, 
though this was not in all cases constant between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, 

Most of the principal officers of the Outside Service were 
numbered among the so-called "dias of the Stirrup’ ‘There seem 
ТА, в: вби, as: L'Ohison, vii. 24 

7 Osengs Араа ог Афауні валі Himéyin. "The word stirrup was used 
metaphorically, mnt only under the Ottomars tas aha under the Selcukids, for the 
Sultan or his presenec— apparently because in earlier times the ruler had received 
petitions and litugsntz on Г arsebhack (sew Harmnier. up. cit. 65) —asnd under the 
Солаги, у extenaiah, fnr euvalcsdes and audiences at which he aphesced a 
The title. O'zni ie might therefore be. trunslired fas uf tbe imperial 
Presence’. It was, however, aluo applicable more literally, ance &ome of these 
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to have been seventeen of these Agas in the time of the Conqueror 
ef whom nine were the chief generals of the standing army.! 
Of the remainder, however, alt but four had lost this rank by 
the eighteenth century, whereas another offieer had by then 
been promoted to it; so that the Ages of the Stirrup, apart from 
the generals, then numbered five? The four that had held the 
rank of Aga from the beginning were the Standard Bearer (Mir 
"Alem, the Great and Little Masters of the Horse (Biyik ve 
Küpüh Mir Ahorlzr), and the Intendant of the Door Keepers 
(Kapicilar Kdhyasi). The additional officer was the Chief Gardener 
[ Bostanci Basi). 

The Standard Bearer, who always retained his position as princi- 
pal officer of the Outside Service, besides taking charge of the 
Imperial Standard and the Sultan's particular emblem of six Tugs 
ar horse-tails,! presented желі өліден to provincial governors 
on their appointment. He was also responsible for the palace mili- 
tary band,* and in later times commanded an important corps of 
‘special messengers called for historical reasons Chicf Doorkeepers 
( Kapici Bayiry.* 

The Great Master of the Horse commanded all the personnel 
of the imperial stables, and controlled all the imperial pasturages 
on either side of the Bosphorus: it was under his orders that the 
Vaynuk ' Askeris performed their duties. "The Little Master, as well 
as assisting in the command of the stables, had as his particular 
charge the supply of pack animals to the Inside pages and the care 
of the imperial carriages.^ "The Intendant of the Doorkeepers was 
respansible for the guardianship of the gates in the wall bounding 
the middle or second Court of the Serdy. He also acted as master 
of ceremonies at the assemblies of State called Imperial Divan, 
together with an official who in early times was, like himself, an 
Аға of the Stirrup, but by the eighteenth century had ceased 
to be so ranked owing to the fact that his duties came to be con- 
nected mare closely with the Grand Fezi than with the Sultan: 
namely the Chief Pursuivant (Corus Baji) 


fe: had the privilege of aiding the Sultan to mount Ны horge, two of them hold- 
ig the stirrups. Sec Encyclopaedia que ат. НШЫ», ағ! App. B (c) 1. 
' vit. the vidwof the Janisaaries, the commanders af the ait sanding’ cavalry 
Абас СААДА Адаг), Һе Tope Hap aml the Себе Нар. | 
1 D'Ohsson, vii 64718 amd. ATA, 9; 74 agcce on this number. "Atl, hrwever, 
replaces the Пони Барі by the Bay Kapid Hay (eee below). We follow - 
D Ohion; hut foran explanation of this uncertuinry see Appendix Bc) 3 (i). 
* See below p. 139 * ‘The ‘Alem Mihterir; sec Appendix Bícl6. 
.! D'Ohssun, Үйі. 74: ӨСТ.Е.М., Хо. із, Арретинк. cie пота. lor the 
Кари Нарат wee: Appendix, Bic) a (i) | 
“ОЛТ.ЕМ. Хо. із, Appendix, 12, note: D’Chavan, wit. 335 "At, 1 зот. 
.* DYOhsson, vi. 47: O.T. E.M, Iva. 19. Appendix rg. The Канне тте 
of Abdu' r-Habhmán Tevhit (676) defining the onder of ceremanies lor ath Im- 
perial Dieiln, atates that the Carup Bag and the Kaficar Adhyari receive iw 
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The Chief Gardener, though raised late to Stirrup rank, and 
always remaining inferior to the Standard Hearer, enjoyed in fact 
greater influence in the palace than any of his fellows, partly be- 
cause it was under his direction that delinquent officials were put 
tà the question or executed, partly because aver two thousand men, 
emploved in many different ways, came under his control, ‘These 
men- were known as Gardeners (Bostanci) because their corps was 
first formed to undertake the conversion of the rough ground about 
the palace into gardens anid vegetable plots. Infact, however, anly 
a few of them did gardener’s work. Most of them were Watchmen 
or guards of the pavilion scattered about the palace grounds, af 
sume of the gates in the surrounding wall, ar of numerous amall 
ports round the Golden Horn, the Bospharus, and part of the Sea 
of Marmara, ‘Those posted at the ports both controlled the ship- 
ping that put in at them and acted as local police, the Battanel 
Ваң, by their agency, being respansible far the policing of all this 
area, Of which he was the Inspector, us also the Inspector of the 
forests and watercourses that it comprised, The most notable 
divisions of the. Bostanci corps were those of the Hadstekis, who 
acted principally as one of the Sultan's bodyguards, and the 
Sandalriz, or hoatmen, who rowed his barge. Other divisions 
consisted of porters and grooms; while the Chief Gardener also 
supervised the supply af fowls; sheep, &c., to the imperial kitchens, 
the removal of refuse from the palace and its precincts, and the 
conduct of the story-tellers, jugglers, and musicians maintained for 
ine amusement of the Sultan and his entourage. И is doubtful, 
however, whether the men employed in these latter ways were ac- 
counted as Hostancis proper, The Bostancis proper were recruited, 
like the Janissaries, of whose corps, indeed, they were held to form 
part, from the ‘Acemi СЯ анк. ‘They used, an occasion, to accom- 
pany the Sultan on campaign, but were never emploved as fighting 
troops, | 

Next in importance after the Абаз of the Stirrup in the Ourside 
Service were five commissioners (Emins)? the first being the 
Commissioner of the City (Seki Етп) л This functionary had 
Two principal duties: the reeistration of expenditure in the imperial 
palaces* and the supervision of buildings in the capital and of its 





dignitaries entering the second стщ а the Orta Kup, and gives further particu- 

lors at thelr cuties ur this uatheriy.—M.T-M. i, sob xn. Dt was the especial 

duty of the Карі Кайушыі te cary the mesages 5а 8, telhiy (cf. below, 

p.i za) from the Girand l'ezir tothe Sultan on Нағыз бестігі: ІК. қаб, 

i ros sem, vi 27-730; Lsbiver, 13015. Fer Further particulare aec: Áppendix . 
ia) j: 


* Arabic, Duh, Чат, а canfidentiai agent: plüral, mwnt. The wort is 
өйтеп transiated by " Entenilant", which we {таче мг! firr КАД. | 
| Жейт, Irom the Persian Pdr, “cary”, 


Мн, 1. 1363-42 Тін шиһеғ prints a. document dated 1527, т 
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water-supply ; among the minor officials by whom he was assisted 
the most notable were, accordingly, the Chief Architect (Mir már 
Basi) and the Water Inspector (Su Nagi), The Sehir Emini Was, 
therefore, like most of the other commissioners, not merely a 
palace. servant, but what we should regard as an official of the local 
administration, if such a body had existed. 1t did not, however. 
It was not until late in the nineteenth century that the Istanbul 
area was endowed with a government of its own, distinct from that 
of the court on the one hand and the central administration on the 
other. 

The second of the commissioners was the Commissioner of the 
Mint (Darb-hdnet Emini), which was situated in the grounds af 
the Serdy, not far from the Imperial Gate. His staff consisted in the 
eighteenth century of twelve ustdt (masters) and some five hundred 
workmen: but it seems likely that in earlier times the establish- 
ment was smaller, since at that time various provincial mints, later 
abolished, were in existence.* The commissioner's activities were 
checked by an official of the public treasury, but he was essentially 
an officer of the Household. The Sultan derived a considerable 
private revenue from the mint bv the simple device of forcing the 
exploiters of gold, silver, and copper mines to hand over their 
entire yield to the mint at a price far below its current value. The 
Darb-háne Emini received one-tenth of this profit+ 

The other three commissioners were concerned with food-sup- 
plies. The first of them, the Commissioner of the Kitchen (Mafbah 
Emini), and the third, his assistant, termed Secretary of the Royal 
Expenditure (Magreft Sdhriyári Kdtibi),! dealt with the provision- 
ing of the palace, while the second, the so-called Barley Com- 
missioner (Arpa Emini), had wider responsibilities. He me 
in the first place to have been charged with the supply of fodder 
to the stables,s but had also the appointment and to some extent 
the control of the officials who purchased grain at fixed prices in 
the provinces for consumption at the capital. 
which the Sehir Emim iè charged with the supervision of supply purchases for 
the pulaces of Ibrahim Fuga and Galata, and sae a description by the historian 
Малай о «һе En to which the irimates of Galata Serüyl were reduced durmg 
the. reign of T im (1645-8), owing to the insulficiency of rhe funds at the 
disposi of the. Ser Emini. Cf. D'Ohsson, ҮН. 255. For further detoila see 
Appendix H (c) 4. | 

* Proneunced ztarb-hanz in Turkish. à | 

1 eg. Adrianople. [t possessed a mint fiom the beginning of the fifiecnth to 
the middle of the seventeenth century and ayein for a short tiie under Mustafi 
IH (16905-1703). Sec Encyclopaedia af inam, att *Edirne' 

! D'Ohbason, vil. 252-4. p е 

"Њи. zo and ros culla him simply 'Meoniraf-Srchehrzyar, 'Atk 1; 299, 
Матт Каны, * D'Ohsson, vii. 20. 

* See "Oeenlin Nadel, i. 769-95 and 723. "These offieiala were mare cloaely 
euntrolled, however, by the Addi of Trtinhul, t6 whom eomplaints about their 
conduct were addressed. 
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The officers of the Outside Service below the rank of Emin were, 
at least by the eighteenth century, of little importance. They were 
then grouped in three categories, of which the first consisted: of 
four chiel faleaners,' the next again of four functionaries dependent 
on the chief Black eunuch, and the last of six others, four of whom 
were dependent on the Commissioner of the Kitchens and the 
other two on the Inside "Chamber of the Larder’? But apart from 
all these individuals and their numerous subordinates, there were 
also about a dozen bodies of men more or less independent, though 
usually commanded likewise by some officer or other of the Inside 
Service or the Harem, some of which deserve rather more attention. 

One of the most notable of these independent bodies was the 
ocak of the Wood-cuners (Balpacis),* which had been instituted 
even before the conquest of Constantinople. Its members were 
then employed in the levelling of roads, the draining of swamps, and 
the felling of trees. But after the conquest, though they continued 
to discharge these duties when the Sultans went to war in person, 
they were converted into guards of the Harem: and the corps was 
divided into two parts, one of which was stationed at the Old and 
the other at the New Seráy. The first division was commanded 
by the chief eunuch,! who was assisted by some of its senior mem- 
bers in the administrations of the pious foundations in his care. 
The second was commanded by the Sword-bearer,* the chief of 
the Pages, its members going by a curious name: Zülüflü Balfa- 
cilar, or 'Lock-wearing wood-cutters’, because they wore a lon 
thin lock of hair on each side of their faces. The men of bot 
divisions were originally recruited from the "Acemf Ойпат, 

Of the rest of these 'independent' bodies several were quite small 
and unimportant, their members being concerned with such mat- 
ters as the water-supply of the palace and the furnishing of sheep 
for sacrifice at the yearly Feast of Kurban. Others, apain, con- 
sisted of artisans such as tailors, mat-makers, furriers, and cob- 
blers.!* The remaining ocakr of higher stand ing were four corps af 
ата Suhina Бан, Сайта. Ван, Геран Вау}, and Atmacect Бан; жее 
Appendix В (с) з (ti. | | 

* Called Сай Ает) Bajt, Hazinedár Bay, Báserydn Hal, and Phry: 
RANA VERMES eU B, pa Mk Ekmekci Bayi, Kilir Ağan 
Нал, апі ш Нан, noe Appendix Boat Шы ae 

* From Halm (Turkish), un axe. 

“Тһе Kizlar Agus (Slack) in late tunes, no doubt the Aufl Aga (White) 
rarier. Cf. above, p. 78. 

t Zalana bran (Бе Persian Zolf, renting w down-bangi | 

! Far further particulars tad о С Ар odis B(c) 7). = 

в Kwrban Hayrami, vhe Feast af Satrifice—ealled in Arabic du inf, falling 
ee арды. аа да lunar month of pilgrimige Fur is small 
әсе бо АБЫ | | 

" Bee Appendix HB (e) 704) 
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guards. These were called respectively Solaks, Peyks, Garuper, 3 
Muteferrikas. | 

The Solak guard we have already referred to, It consisted of 
four companies, originally archers,’ each one hundred strong, re- 
cruited from the Janissary ortas of the sime name, and was com- 
manded by a Solak Bagi assisted by two lieutenants. The ocak of 
the Payka? likewise commanded by a Peyk Bari, was smaller, con- 
sisting of one hundred and fifty men. These e two corps constituted 
the Sultan's bodyguard par excellence, and. were accordingly pro- 
vided with uniforms of peculiar magnificence. Their duties, how- 
ever, came to be purely ceremonial: sixty of the Solaks and thirty 
of the Peyks surrounded the monarch when he rode in procession, 
while four Solaks were always in attendance at the palace? The 
Cavuest also took part in these processions, which, indeed, they 
led. ‘Their ocak, however, was considerably larger, consisting of 
Afreen companies each of forty-two men, which did guard duty 
at the palace in rotation. — — | 

"The Cavujes had been employed in the hirst centuries of Ottoman 
rule as messengers, for the conveyance of the Sultan's orders to 
provincial governors and commanders. Hut this duty came in later 
times to be performed by various other functionaries, ordinary 
messages being then usually carried by Tatars from the Crimea, 
and extraordinary by Kapici Basis! Hence the Gavuser were now 
employed as guards and attendants, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, as ushers in the law courts of the Grand Vezír. That 
the duties they performed were of these two types was duc to 
the similar double employment of their commander, the Chief 
Pursuivant (Carus Bari), to whom we have already alluded.” For 
as well as being, together with the Intendant of the Doorkeepers, 
a master of court ceremonies, the Gavuy Вай was vice-president 
of this law court, We shall therefore have more to say of him 
when considering the central administration : 

Muteferrika means "separated',* and ts thought to have been 

i Salak means left-handeu—from Sol (Turkish) left—with reference, pres 
sumably, to the halding of the bow in the left hand, 

* Persian fur miewamnger. 

* D'Ühsson, vii. 25-7, 33; AtA, d. 309; O.T-E.M,, №0: 14, Аррегиізх, 27, 
totes: Abmed Rásim, 1. 1«8, note. | І 

* l'or the sumificance of the word Carus see Appendix B(c) 3 tiv), ү 

i Ati, t, то. enumerates the officials employed in later times as couriers 
thus: Tatars, Kiz-bekeis, Hdgeehli, Muteferrikan, Хат, ШІН, Кама Ви, 
Вар Кан Bari, Mir “Aller, Kopleliar Kdhyasi, Mir Або, апі Бошам 
Rapi. Presumably officera uà important a» the lutter four were вети only on 
misiune of the greatest gravity. For Mutrferrikor seo below. Silhnir was 
another name for a ‘standing’ dme © Above, p. 83. 
n E further particulars of rhe Cwexper шіні for references ше Appendix 
В (е) 2 (15), 

i Атас, the form.af the vers of which this isa participle meaning "to weparate 
oneself, or tà be separated. 
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applied to men of this guard because they were employed on 
'special' or "various" duties! [n the first half of the sixteenth 
century they numbered between one:and two hundred, but in the 
second their establishment was more than doubled. They were 
highly paid and were mounted and magnificently uccoutred, each 
owning a number of armed slave retainers, after the manner of the 
‘standing’ Sipahi Indeed, they are referred to by foreign writers 
as the Sultan's ‘Noble Guard’: they never left his side when he 
went on campaign, and performed no military service hut an these 
occasions. Only Hiss байт, the sons of eminent Kapi Kullari 
and, exceptionally, the relatives of tributary rulers, such as the 
Hospodars, were admitted to the carps. 

Both the Cacuses and the Muteferrikas were divided into two 
classes, those that received pay from the Treasury and those that 
subsisted on fiefs, In early times the latter ranked lower than the 
former; but with the rise in importance of the Grand I’rzirs to 
‘whose service they were attached, they came to eclipse their paid 
colleagues, The feudal Muteferritas had an independent com- 
mander, the Muteferrika Basi a 


[V. THE OTTOMAN NAVY 

The Ottoman state inherited no naval traditions from its fore- 
runners. Both the ‘Great’ Seleukid dynasty and its offshoot of 
Konya established their rule exclusively by warfare on land: and 
though their territory included some seaboards, they conquered 
these by advances from the interior. Some of the small Turkish 
dynasties that rose to power at the same time as the Ottoman, 
whose territory lay on die coasts of Asia Minor, indulged in piracy 
and raids on the islands and coasts of the Aegean. Not so the 
Üttomans—for the reason that their original dominions were situ- 
ated inland, And though, 23 soon as they had won their way to the 
sea from the original centre of their rule, they chose to extend their 
dominions by continuing to fight the Christians in Europe tather 
than their co-religionists in Asia, and zo were obliged to cross the 
Straits, they did so in ships hired from the Greeks. It was not for 
another century that they began building ships for themselves, or 
considered using them for the consolidation of the enormous 
conquests they had effected in the meantime. 

The Serbian Empire at whose expense the greater part of these 
conquests fiad been made relied likewise exclusively on its armies. 


i FEneyelopardia nf Iram, art: "Mutufarrika'. 
‚’ Губуег. 129. According ts Zinketsen, tii. 181-2, they numbered 190 during 
the eutlier part of Sülermán's reign; betwren 250 and 300 durity the larer: ami 
between 400 ап soo duririg the reign of Selin 11 
' Zinkcisen HT, 181-73; Lvhwer, lc. cit. 
*. For further particulars and references ane Appendix B (e) tiv). 
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The Ottomans were able, therefore, to overthrow it without 
resart bo naval armaments, as they were later to defeat the Wal- 
lachian, Moldavian, Hungarian, and other exclusively terrestrial 
wers. The Byzantines, however, were another matter: they 
ad always maintained a navy; indeed, their possession of large 
seabourds and many islands necessitated it; and they still did so 
on a smal| scale, even. after the restoration of the Palaeologi, 
though the territory under their control had by then been im- 
mensely reduced. Without ships the Ottomans could scarcely 
have destroyed their power- Still less could they have expelled 
the Venetians and Genoese from the many regions in the Levant 
of which they had possessed themselves since the Crusades first 
gave them the opportunity of developing their commerce. For 
their whole might was based on their navies: it was only late in 
Venetian history, for instance, that a policy of expansion on the 
Italian mainland was adopted by the Republic. In fine, warships 
were necessary to the Sultans for the conquest of a large part of 
what was to become their Empire and for the retention of the 
conquests that they had already achieved on land. 

Both Venice and Genoa played important parts in the later 
history of the Byzantine Empire. Thus, to go no farther back 
than the time of the Fourth Crusade, the Genoese were then the 
allies of the Comneni, who had granted them settlements and 
privileges for services rendered, whereas the Venetians, their 
rivals, sided with the Crusaders. It was the warships of Venice, 
indeed, that made possible the establishment of the short-lived 
Latin Empire (1204); and, for providing them, the Venetians 
repaid themselves by taking no less than three-cighths of the 
Comneni’s domimons, so that by this strake alone they acquired 
large dependencies in the Levant. Thereafter they embarked on 
a series of wars with the Genoese, in the course of which the 
latter aided the Palaecologi to re-establish a Greek dynasty at 
Constantinople (1261), but which ended in triumph for the Vene- 
tians (1380), By the time, therefore, that the Ottomans. were in 
a position to embark on naval warfare, neither the Genoese nor 
the Byzantines could offer them any formidable opposition. They 
found that the chief obstacle to the rounding off of their ests 
on the European mainland and in the islands that surrounded it 
was Venice, 

[t is. true that some of these islands and places on the conti- 
nent were still held by relicts of the Latin and Greek Empires. 
But these had virtually no means of defending their possessions 
from Ottoman onslaughts by sea. Yet without naval armaments 
the Ottornans could not conquer them; and it was in most cases 
necessary for the security of the Ottoman dominions that they 
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should be conquered. Only Venice was capable of withstanding 
such a movement. [t may therefore be said that the Ottoman navy 
was brought into being to defeat the Venetian, In the event, 
over a long stretch of time, the Venetians were defeated, for 
of all their whilom Balkan and Aegean possessionis there was not 
one but fell to the Sultan's forces. Once in heing, the Ottoman 
navy was employed in other adventures; f artherafield : in the western 
Mediterranean, in the Black and Red Seas, even in the Indian 
Ocean and. the Persian Gulf. But these were not foreseen Ву 
Murad TT, in whose reign the first warships were constructed for 
the. ejection of the Venetians from. various. coastal regions of the 
Balkan peninaula. 

That no naval activity was engaged ín by Murid’s predecessors 
was due to the fact thar their Empire, despite its rapid ex- 
pansion, possessed few seabourds conquered from inland. [t Was 
only when, after overrunning most of the Balkan peninsula, the 
Ottomans began to conquer or absorb the Turkish principalities 
of Asia Minor whieh had arisen about the same time as their own, 
that such regions fell, by land warfare or nez tiation, into their 
hands. This process was interrupted by the incursion of Timur. 
Hence it was only in the reign ої Могай H, when Ottoman con- 
trol over most of the acquisitions af Bayezid | had been re-estah- 
lished, that the Sultan's ownership of these maritime territories 
could be put to use. In them there already existed a tradition of 
sea adventure, But none of these principalities had been strong 
enough 6 engage im actual warfare. [n most cases, indeed, it 
seems improbable that the rulers themselves had any policy of 
naval activity, It was rather some of their subjects that sought 
profit from the capture of rich merchantmen, preferably infidel. 
What the Sultan» now acquired, in facr, was s number of new 
subjects well versed in seamanship, who lived by piracy. 

They had ne interest in suppressing this piracy, except in ga 
far as it affected their awn commerce. On the contrary, it was 
probably because of its existence that they first bethought them- 
selves of making war by sea as well às by land. Murad built ships 
at his own expense. But these were rio more than supplementary 
to those already owned by the private sea-captains of his newly won 
norts, “This was the doubtful inspiration of the Ottoman navy. 

t i» no wonder, then, that for the next century of its career, 
privateers were conspicudus mn the expeditions embarked on at 
the Sultan's orders, and that, even later, experience as a corsair 
continued to be the best, indeed almost the only effective, pre- 
paration for high command at sea. But in allotting a large share 
of its activities to privately owned ahipa the Ottoman navy was 
bv no means peculiar. АЙ medieval navies consisted partly of 
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the ruler's own ships, partly of merchantmen embargoed for 
service in time of war. Privateers of all nations, moreover, were 
apt to indulge in piracy. lf piracy was more prevalent in the 
Mediterranean than elsewhere, it was because that sea formed 
a no-man's-area between Christendom and Islim, which were 
held by both to be at perpetual warfare; so that attacks on enemy 
traders at least might be justified as legitimate operations. 

И the Sultans were unable to embark on naval warfare until 
they had acquired certain seaboards; and if these seaboards had 
already long been held by Turkish-speaking Moslem rulers; it 
might be expected that the Ottoman navy, when it came into being, 
would have a peculiarly Turkish, or at least Moslem, character. 
‘This was not so, however. It was, on the contrary, a faithful copy 
of the navies of Italy, so faithful that nearly all the words used to 
describe its personnel and material were corruptions of the corre- 
sponding Italian terms. ‘This was probably due principally to 
the recent dominance of the Italians in the Levant, so that even 
if the corsair subjects that the Sultans now acquired were Moslem 
or Greek, they had been to school with the Venetians and Genoese. 
But it was certainly reinforced by the policy of Mehmed II. For 
by way of reward for their help in effecting his restoration in 
1261, the Emperor Michael VII Palacologus had permitted the 
Genoese established in Galata to govern that suburb of the 
capital as an autonomous colony ;* E on the conquest, Mehmed 
II engaged them to aid him in the development of his navy? 
It is mot clear how generally this Genoese influence waa exerted, 
or how long it lasted. Shipbuilding and navigation must have 
been the arts in which it was most felt. But, as we shall see, the 
crews of the gulleys then used were made up chiefly of men-at- 
arms and rowers, the mariners employed being few; and it was 
only as mariners that the Genoese would have figured. ‘This may 
account for the fact that, as the terminology of the Ottoman navy 
shows, its Italian models were finally given as it were a Turkish. 
veneer. 


In the course of Ottoman history up to the time of our survey 
there were three periods at which the navy was especially active. 
The first followed on the conquest of Istanbul and lasted up to 
the end of the fifteenth century, Its most important feature was 
the conversion of the Black Sea into an Ottoman lake. This was 
accomplished, first, by the destruction of the Byzantine princi- 
pality which, originally established by the Comneni at Trebizond 
after their expulsion from Constantinople by the Crusaders, had 

* Cf. D'Olisaon, vii. 416. ы | 
3 Encyclipasdia of Iam, art. Constantinople" * Juchereat, i. 160. 
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been maintaimed there ever since in independence of the Palacologi, 
and, secondly, by the subjugation of the Crimean Hanate and its 
dependencies. The achievement affected. the Sultans" naval 
policy profoundly. For well over a century they were able, be- 
cause of it, to neglect the defence of the Black Sea entirely, and 
whenever they wished to do so, to concentrate all their ships. in 
the Aegean. к 

During the remainder of this first period of activity the energies 
of the navy were chiefly expended in reducing some coastal 
districts and. islands in and round the. Balkan. peninsula; Then 
there was a lull. Selim І, while engaging in his campaigns against 
Persia and the Egyptian Mamlüks, was anxious to avoid em- 
broiling himself elsewhere, and forbade his sea captains to harass 
the shipping and raid the coasts of the Christian powers. At the 
game time it was he that transferred naval head-quarters from 
their original seat at Gallipoli to the capital, and there he opened 
a ship-yard, mm which the building of vessels larger than any 
hitherto employed was begun.* 

The second. and most brilliant period of naval activity ‘was 
indeed prepared by him, It opened suitably enough with the 
ejection from Rhodes of the Knights of Sr. John (1522), whose 
livelihood both spiritual and material was derived from piratical 
mids on Moslem shipping and coastal settlements; and, lasting 
throughout the great reign of Süleymán the Magnificent, con- 
tinuéd into that of his son, Selim II. Hayru'd-Din, known to 
Europe as Barbarossa, was its most notable figure. He is indeed 
the hero of Ottoman sea history. Barbarossa began his career as 
a freebooter; and one of his earliest piratical voyages ended in 
his possessing himself of Algiers.) On his subsequently asking 
aid of the Sultan, the latter, when sending it, created him Beyler- 
beyt of the province, which was held to have been thereby added 
to the Empire. Such was the haphazard foundation of the North- 
African Regencies, so called. For Barbarossa himself afterwards 
took Tunis ;* and Tripoli „аз brought under Ottoman suzeraintyv 


* "The captain Kerl Re'la was the chiel fipure of this period—4sec Emncyclo- 
paedur of. Tiam, 44, Tuo of the loman kalinda E occupied by a fect bras 
пиона by the ex-Grand Ретїг, Gedik Ahmed Paju, in 1452.— [hid., art, 

ime Wu * Cevdet; i, 130. 

* Together with hie brother Aruc, in 1516. Algiers and in Р 
lad aince the. beyinnmg of the century fallen into the hands uf the Spaniarda, 
who, ee driven the Moors from Spain, were rw pursuing their crusade 
in North Africa, "The Spaniards som recovered Alwiers; but Barbarossa took 
р Р 3 Rp in 1529; end Tis исм kradually deprived the 
spatuarda of all their conquests except Cran, which they held until i igh- 
менін и of Мат, ам. ' Algeria". е ee 

П 1534. cat it next year. [t was retuken in 1569, lost again in 1 573, 
retüken in 1524, and fmalls made depend | 'urte if — Enryr]n- 
ide d potis M et made dependent on the Porte in 507. Ентгугів- 
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by one of his successors in the office of Lord High Admiral, or 
Kaptan Pasa Siileymin conferred this on Barbarossa in 1533, 
later summoning him to Istanbul, where he devoted much care to 
the construction of ships and the organization of the fleet. It was 
during his term as Kapton that the last islands of the Aegean 
were conquered for the Sultan, and that Süleymán made the 
first European alliance contracted by the House of ‘Ogmin, with 
France against the Empire. Barbarossa commanded the fleet sent 
to co-operate with that of Francois | in the siege of Nice (1543), 
and devoted much of his energies during the last years of his 
life (he died in 1345) to ravaging such of the Emperor's possessions 
in Spain and Italy as were accessible from the sea. It was indeed 
largely owing to his influence at the Porte that this French alliance 
was concluded. And since the alliance led to the drawing-up of 
the first Capitulations, he may be said to have been in a manner 
responsible for the creation of these celebrated instruments, 
whereby the relations of the Ottoman Empire with the states 
af Europe were to be regulated for so long a period.? 

While Barbarossa: was alarming the powers of Europe in the 
Mediterranean, and also after his death, Ottoman warships were 
used for expeditions in quite another direction, After their 
discovery of the Cape route in 1488, the Portuguese lost little 
time in making it serve the two principal aims of their policy. 
These were to secure for themselves as much as they could of that 
trade with the Middle and Far East from which they had hitherto 
been excluded, and to prosecute the attacks on Islám (now from 
another direction) by which their kingdom had been built up. 
Within a few years of their first appearance in the Indian Ocean, 
they had established posts on both the east coast of Africa and 
the west coast of India at the expense of the Arab traders who 
had long maintained prosperous settlements in each area, and 
by their conquest of ott (1306) and Hormuz (1515) were 
able to cut the two sea routes, passing through the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, by which the products of India and the Farther 
East had hitherto been exchanged for those of Europe and the 
Levant. The Moslem potentates that suffered most grievously 
from this diversion of trade were the Mamlüks of Egypt and Syria, 
through whose dominions both trade routes were continued, 
and the Safevids of Persia, who were then in possession of 
'Irák. Though the Portuguese entered into relations with the 

l Vin Kocu Sinan Papa, with the help of the famous corsair "Тол іп 1551. 
— Encyclopaedia af Friant, art. "Tripoli. ч 
Caveat te MN (Salir) which waa taken only by Piyale Paga in 155$-6.— 

1 For accounts of Barbarossx see Cevder, | and Encyrlapaedéa af. Jilam, art. 
*Kbair al-Din’. * Pepping, i. 260 a4. 
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Safevids (whom they knew to be hostile ta the Ottoman arch- 
enemy), expeditions. were sent out to oppase them not only from 
Suez (Suways) but also from al-Basra. And after the Ottoman 
conquest of Egypt, several further attempts were made, at the 
instance of Sülevmàán the Magnificent. All failed. ‘Their only 
favourable result was to extend his empire over most of the 
Yemen, including "Aden, and over part of the west coast of the 
Red Sea, where for a time in the sixteenth century, and aomewhat 
precariously, an Вуд! of Abyssinia was brought into being, 
which included, however, only two maritime Sancahs, of Massawa' 
and Suwikin. Presumably these P po ona were undertaken 
with Egyptian ships, though they were led by Ottoman (as opposed 
to Egyptian) commanders. Bur neither the commanders nor their 
ships were able to compete with the Portuguese.’ It is evident, 
however, from their being undertaken at all, that the Porte, 
which had relied until so late in its career entirely оп its armies, 
was by now well aware of the importance of naval armaments. 
And that it owed the possessions it now acquired on both shores 
of the Red Sea to the use of such armaments was subsequently 
raved when, later in the sixteenth century, being weak at sea, it 
lost them.* 

The last important event of this second period of Ottoman 
naval activity was the conquest of Cyprus from the Venetians 
under Selim If, But this was followed immediately by the 
famous battle of Lepanto (Ine Bahti in Turkish), in which almost 
hall the fleet was destroyed! "This damage was repaired almost 
within a year’ Nevertheless, the Ottoman feet ceased from the 
tune of this defeat to be a menace to Europe. ‘The principal 
reason for this decline, as indeed for the defeat itself, was the 
appointment of a succession of courtiers inexperienced in sea 
warfare to the post of Kaptan, And, oddly enough, the adop- 
tion of this policy is traceable ta the outstanding fame of Bar- 
barossa. For when he first appeared іп the capital as the hero of 

' The chief expeditions were those af: (1) Hadim 5i án Paga, 1535-8: 
conquest of дері, "Ade, and. Láhic, and de bee Мей тр 
ас Ais {meanwhile revolted), seek of Maskat and siege of Hormuz; 
sni (3) Sldi "All, r3: sent to hrimg back ahips lefr hy Piri st al-Bügra, he 
defeated the Portuguese at Hormuz und Meskaj, but was driven be storms on to- 
he Indian coast. See Covilet; 1. 132, 147—4; ATÀ ii. z0; Encyclopaedia of їйї, 
dia. ЖАКА: "АН, !Láhedi', "Pirr Re^, "Sulaimin [', ‘Sulaiman Pasha Kha. 
Шау, Ханы. | | * Cf. Cevdet, d. 155, 

l A Tirgo part of the Arer had already remened to Istanbul for the wintrr.— 
Cevdet, i. 148, Lepanta i$ known in Orroman history as Single Dom Seferi, 
The Sunk Fleet Campaign’ * 

* Ulue "All (see below, P- 95) appointed Naptan immediately after Lenpanto 
at which he wea present, constructed eight docks near the Admitalty and laid 
down 158 galleys during the following winter; so that, nex ycur, he was able 
to emrerue intà the Mediterranean with a feri of no less than 8 (new Маны 
and 234 Kadiran Thè next two years saw further increxies—Cevdet, i. 158-1, 
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many triumphant encounters with the infidel, he was at once: 
admitted to the chief councila of state. Thenceforth he and his 
successors in the Kaptaniik which, as we shall explain, had hither- 
to been a comparatively humble office, were recognized ex officio as 
members af the Imperial Divin, Its other members, however, 
were all persons trained either for statesmanship or for the service 
of the Sacred Law. Barbarossa's qualifications lor high politics, 
on the other hand, were entirely personal, and unlikely to be 
pomened by other sea captains, Alter his death, accordingly, it 

came customary to appoint as арын з Карі Kulu, whereas 
hitherto the post had been occupied by corsairs or other persons 
of maritime experience; and few, if any, of the persons so ap- 
pointed wete in the least versed in naval affairs, Moreover, 
whereas hitherto the Kaptans had always been subordinate to à 
general (serdér) appointed to command expeditions at sed, just as 
terdárs were appointed to command armies when the Sultan did 
not take the field im person, now this practice was discontinued 
Indeed, the new Kaptans virtually took the place of the old serddrs. 
For, at least to start with, they were usua ИО by ап 
adjutant experienced in sea warfare.’ But the final responsibility 
now lay entirely with the Kaptan, as it bad not with the serdárs ; 
and it was the insistence ol the Kaptan at the battle of Lepanto, 


against the advice of his adjutant, that the Ottoman ships should 
leave harbour and break through the Allied fleet blockading it, 





that brought about the disaster.* | | 

Even so the system was not permanently reformed, though 
immediately after the battle, in. w ich the Kaptan was drowned, 
ап experienced corsair was appointed to succeed him. This man, 
known as Uluc 'Ali, remained in office until his death fifteen years 
later, and engaged in a number of expeditions in the Mediterranean, 
one of which resulted in the reconquest of Tunis for the Sultan. 


' Except for one Kopi Kuiu of the tme of Mehmed I vis. Бени Malunüd 
Paga (later Grand l'ezirj—d. 1462-8. He wus the third perzon to bold the office 
af Kaptan. On Barbarossa s death Sokollu. Meltmed | was appointed, ше 
fourteenth holder of the office. See ‘Api, ii, 189, cf. Cevdet, 1, 14. All the 
Koptant from the death of Barbarossa to the date of Lepanto were Kapi Kullari, 
viz. Sokaliu, Sinan Paga (1545), Piyale Рада (1554), Му‘евыгойде "АН Раза 
(1368): Cevdet, i. (41-3, 147; Bneyelopandia of Itlam, att. Рафи". 

* Bevyld Nustall, ti. 614: Encyclopaedia of Jilum, art. "Ezpudán. [t muy be 
nared, however, that when the attack of 1554 on hlulra was beting planned, ш 
Serhi was appointed besides the ton, und that both were cautioned not to 
disregard the advice of the adjutant, Torgud. They did so, with the result that 
the attack failed. —Cevdet, i. 145. : | 

% Бог ipatance, this aum "Гог, who virtusily directed operauons for ihe 
xucceéssor of Barbarossa in the &aptaslik. Healeo led expeditions independently. 
Sileymin evon desired to appoint him Kaptan, but wis dusuaded bs Rüstem 
Раза, the Criransd. l'exir.—Cevilet, 1 1413, 14£- 

* Cevdet, i, 149. 

! Uluc 'AH vas Italian by birth, having been coprured in a rud snd made to 
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Bur though the ships lost at Lepanto were replaced quickly, the 
old aggressive spirit, which had for jong so greatly alarmed the 
powers of Europe, seems to have departed im its fullness from 
the Ottoman navy, After Uluc 'Ali's death the Aaptanlik again 
became 4 perquisite of the court. And it was not until half-way 
through the next century that the Sultans’ ships engaged in wår- 
fare of serious consequence 

The occasion of the renewed activity was the campaign under- 
taken to conquer Crete from the Venetians, an enterprise that 
naturally depended forits success on the superiority of the Ottoman 
fleet. This superiority was achieved on |, with difficulty after 
many reverses, one of which, in 1656, was held to be scarcely less 
disastrous than Lepanto.? It was because the Sultans’ ships were 
in none too good trim, indeed, that the conquest took the uncon- 
scionably long time of twenty-five. years (1644-59).* The chief 
difficulties to be surmounted were the construction, and particularly 
the use, of adequate sailing-ships, For in the wars of the sixteenth 
century the type of vessel used for actual fighting by all the con- 
tending navies in the Mediterranean waa the galley: a ship pro- 
vided indeed with sails to be used when no enemy was in sight, 
but rowed, when operations were on hand, by banks of oarsmen. 
Ships propelled by sail alone had been in use for a century, but 
they were used almost if not quite exclusively for transport, In 
the meantime, however, the Venetians had taken to imitating the 
naval powers whose ships operated in the Atlantic and other 
oceans, where rowed galleys were useless, and, though they still 


serve in the galleys. Being converted to Тат, Һе гове со Бе Sevlerbevi of Tripoli 
und Algiers in turn and tok part in the battle of Lepanto. fils name appears 
in Itulian works as Ochialy.— Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. "Ochialy". 

"Те пату wai we ed by the lors at Lepanto of skilled mariners rather 


than of ships. “This was picis phar раар: a7 i t 
any collision with the eremy next year the Koptan wat careful to avoid 


Under Ahmed | th pras. Gall Pisa Ка victo 
.Vnaàer Ahmed | the tam Hall Pügs Eaygariveli won a minor viete 
ayainat the Maltese near Cyprus in 1609, und "m i5 reesterted the Рапс 
dm Тыран Жаса бе of fuam, art. “Khalil Pasha’. 
De Aaptan responsible was Sarl Ken'n Fasgu, who was promptly dismis 

und thrown into jail. — KEezyzlopaedia of IEtlam, ЕН. "Кепап da. ae 

4 E Сезе, 1. 152. 

,2HETE Were more thun teri different kinis of gallevs. ("'urkish, (elidiri, 
( ekdirir) in use in the Ottoman navy. They were pried Odi e the 
number of places fer carmen that each contained. Sterting from the smallest, 
the following names are given: (1) Kirlani (Turkish far *swallow"), (i) Frrkata 
(from Italian ' frepatta'), (ii) Pergende (meaning in Persinn ‘dispersed"), whether 
this reading in correct secs uncertain, however, (iv) Kdlite, (v) Кайда. All 
the preceding are cluised as light: Ince Donma. {vi} Mawa, (vi) Bagtarda 
(Italian Baitarda, French Bátardelle), (viii) Kike or Kiaw. This type seems Lo 
have had the hull of a Mata and the superstructure of a Kalyon ar sailing-ship 
proper. Kibe were Årst built in the laat quarter of the fifteenth century, They 
weve. АШЫК, arid two lai wana (is the prow), and were manned by 

ы ThA ond помета. — н 347 &ü. -ei С" 

to t19-10; Hammer, Siautivermaltung, 254: TEE RT: P BOULE NH 
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used galleys as well! possessed by now a formidable array of this 
new type of sailing-craft. With these, at the beginning of the Crete 
campaign, they were able to blockade the Dardanelles and so cut 
off the forces operating in Crete from direct communication by 
sea with Istanbul, ‘lo oppose these sailing-ships the Porte there- 
upon sét about building similar ones of its own; and with such 
success that the blockade was kept at least intermittent cnough 
to allow of the campaign's being brought to a successful conclusion. 
The new ships, however, proved less useful than had been hoped 
owing to the shortage of experienced mariners to navigate and 
manamvre them, since the tactics used with sail were quite different 
from those used with galleys; and even during the latter stages of 
the war, the Porte decided to concentrate its main efforts in ship- 
building on galleys of the traditional type. Moreover, the use 
of sailing-ships had necessitated the organization of a separate 
staff at the Admiralty; and this was unwelcome to those who held 
offices of older creation. Hence, when peace was re-established, 
the construction of sailing-ships fell gradually into disuse at 
Istanbul, though it was maintained in the Regencies and Egypt}? 
and it was not resumed until war with Venice threatened. again, 
in 1681—and then too late.* | 

For though, in the great war that finally broke the Ottoman 
power as a menace to Europe, the navy contrived on several 
occasions to inflict defeat on the Venetians, it was unable to prevent 
them from recovering that hold on the Morea which it had 
originally been brought into being to destroy. Meanwhile also 
the Porte had felt itself obliged, owing to the threat of a Russian 
advance towards Azov, to devote part of its naval strength to the 
Black Sea,* and even to maintain a flotilla on the Danube. And 
3a, by 1760. since tlie total number of its ships was now considerably 

2 To the valli aig [ Kalyem, 142. "galleon") of the Otter navy the follow 

10р Р mg -h ra. d Pediyesu, 1.6. oan ! à i 1 пат И 
ing names were given: Arata, Barca, Karmela, Polika, Burtur: Korakmi of 
fram 1,508 to 3,000 totis were built during the reign of Suleymán h but their 
use wae therrafter abandoned. Those built in МИД the Cretan war were of 
the type Burren, carrying from 4o to 50 guns. f types were built from 
1651.—Ahned BAsim, i. 241-2, notes: cf. Cevdet, i. 129, 131 ; Hammer, loc. eit. 

2 Cevdet, i: 152-4. м E 

* Sevvid Mustafa, п. 97, iii. 91. "The ships now built were ofthe type Kapak 
(Hternlly, "Turkish, 'a lid, a cover'—here "two«decker'?), carrying 82 guna, and 
threc-deckers (dg embdri) carrymg: ito guns.—4ARmed Risun, L 252. notes 
Seyyil Mustafa, ii. 97, says that there were ten ahips in all now built of from 
45 tó £0 zird s, ar cable, in length. Ifthe cubit intended is the architect's (there 
were three others}, these lengtha would be about 116 and 125 feet. On the other 
hand, Seyyid Mustafà statea, in hi: gr, that only six ships were now built, 
aiding, however, that the number was later inc 

! D'Ohsson, vii. 425. | | 

* Cevdet, i. 196, Ships called Savka and (std Agih are mentioned as belong- 
ing ta it. Redhouse defines Sayka as "à particular kind of sea-going boat used 
іп the Blick Sea", CI. Hammer, loc. cit. 
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smaller than it had been a century before, that available Бс ger 
t 


tions in the Aegean and Mediterranean was barely a quarter of wha 
it had then been. The reign aof Ahmed LL however, which followed 
on the disastrous Peace of Carlovitz, began with a strenuous effort 
at reform in various departments of Ottoman public life; and 
several new sailing-ships were constructed, with which, as if to 
revive memories of ancient glory, a raid was actually made on the 
coast of Spain and an attack on Malta; In the Porte's last war 
with Venice, moreover, the navy contributed to the victory by 
which the Morea was restored to the Empire? And it entered on 
the long peace that lasted up to the period of our survey bv being 
further augmented, The navy, however, was actually at peace 
twenty-one years longer than the army, since it played no part 
in the war with Austria that was concluded by the treaty of 
Belgrade in 1738; and this tranquillity was no less demoralizing 
to its personnel than to that of the land forces. For during this 
period the commanders of the fleet devoted much of their energies 
to the oppression of the islanders that were subject to their juris- 
diction,’ They also proved themselves so far incapable of defend- 
ing Ottoman shipping from the depredations of pirates, thar the 
Porte was obliged to engage foreign assistance for this purpose. 
Finally, both they and the officials charged with the building of 
ships misused the funds that were allotted to naval expenditure; 
and the latter prepared unpleasant surprises for the governtnent 
and its employees by permitting the use of unseasoned timber. 
It is not to be wondered at, therelore, that, as we shall see, the 
navy failed to distinguish itself in the war with Russia by which the 
peace was disrupted, indeed, that it suffered a total and wholly 
unnecessary destruction. 


When, on the fall of Constantinople to the Crusaders in 1204, 
Venice, in return for her services in bringing about that event, 
acquired many ports and islands in the Levant, her rulers insti- 
tuted a feudal system, imitated from their allies, by which to govern 
them. "These feudatories enjoyed the nghts conferred on them in 
retium for maintaining order in these dependencies and on the sur- 
rounding seas, for the benefit of Venetian trade. For the discharge 
of the latter duty ships were required, to man which the feudatories 
drew on the local populations. "Che name by which these sailors 

| Cevdet, loc. cin, The built under Ahmed Ift were threc-ideckers and 
"caruvellas' (''urkish, Karevela), "The fashion: as now adopted of giving mere 
ot-wur fanciful names, such as Tulfetu'i- Müulük (Arabic, "The Gift af Rings"); 
Капи Нат {Ретло-Агайис, "Ses-Conquermr'): Bartdu'i-Zafer (Arabs, "T 
Courier af Victory’), 

! Seveid. Mustafá, Hi go, 

* No naval engügement took place berwezti 1213 and 1758. 

* Eton, 276-7, * Cevdet, i. 157-8. 
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went in. Venice was Levantino. ‘Throughout this area the term 
Levantine, or. Levintino, thus came to mean specifically a sailor. 
It was corrupted in ‘Turkish to Levend: Hence the crews of the 
Ottoman navy and the privateers with which it was-so closely 
associated were known as: Levends, most of them being, like the 
Venetian Lecantint, of Greek, Dalmatian, and Albanian origin.' 

Presumably these Lerends were supported from the proceeds of 
piracy and raids in which the privateers and even the government 
ships engaged; and it was found that, for the latter at least, ет 
were intolerably ill-disciplined да well aa very doubtfully loyal. 
The Porte accordingly sought to replace them by crews of a more 
dependable type. But this problem was never in fact satisfactorily 
salved throughout the course of Ottoman naval history. For the 
Levends proper seem mostly to have been seafaring men by up- 
bringing, in contrast to the soldiers of various types that were 
chosen in turn to serve in their stead; nor were the latter given 
any such training as would supply the defect of this inexperience, 
‘The earliest soldiers posted to replace the Levends were of the type 
called “seb, irregular infantry neither feudal nor paid, like the 
Janissaries, by the Porte. The first regular enrolment for service 
with the fleet was of four hundred in the reign of Bayezid IT.* But 
they seem ta have possessed most of the defects of the Levendi— 
in that their similar dependence on booty made for indiscipline— 
without the advantages of the Lecends! familiarity with life at sea. 
Consequently, towards the end of the sixteenth century, the Porte 
began to employ feudal Müsellems and. Vüruks fur. naval service 
instead of them. "These troops; it will be remembered, had come 
to be used as auxiliary labour gangs with the army, the members 
of each of their vasi ocaks serving in turn, The same rotatory 
system) was. preserved for those that were now employed with the 
fleet. Bur they again proved to be unsatisfactory sailors—though 
for a reason opposite to that which had caused the Porte to discard 
their predecessors, viz. that since their livelihood depended on 
their tax-free farms, their interest lay rather in these than in the 
duties they were now mude to perform. Hence yet another expe- 
dient was resorted to. These Müsellems and Y ürüks were no longer 
asked to serve in person; but each ora was required to make я 
yearly contribution to the funds of the Admiralty.’ ‘This measure 
deprived them of their characteristic status, which allowed them 
to serve the Sultans instead of paying them taxes: they became in 
fact, if not in name, Re'éyd from having been ‘Askeris. But for the 
first time the Admiralty was endowed with the means of enrolling 
paid crews, on whom it might have imposed a proper discipline. 


* Escyelopardia of Hilam, art. ‘Lewend’. ww 
тыа. тем s | ! Seyyid Mustafa, in. 92. 
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Unfortunately, its officers proved incapable of turning the means 

thus acquired to advantage. By thus time Ottoman institutions as 
‘a Whole had fallen far into decay, and the former good order in 
which the standing army in particular was maintained had been 
disrupted. Instead of employing the funds at its disposal for the 
maintenance and training of a regular corps of seamen, the Ad- 
miraltv adopted a procedure that was calculated to afford it the 
least possible benefit, Just as even in Europe it was customary up 
to the end of the eighteenth century for armies to winter without 
fighting, so among the Mediterranean navies, and indeed those of 
the Oceanic powers, it hac always been considered advisable for 
large ships to return to their bases in the carly autumn and re- 
emerge only in the late spring. Every year, accordingly, before the 
date! on which the fleet embarked on its summer cruise, the Ad- 
miralty would send out, into the islands and coastal districts that 
composed the Bydlet of the Kaptan Pasa, a number of recruiting 
officers, who would offer six months’ pay to any men that chose to 
enrol themselves, "The result was that the force assembled for 
embarkation in the Sultan's ships during that period consisted of. 
men without regular occupation, who might never before have had 
any experience either of fighting or of the sea; and might never seek 
it again." These 'Standard 'l'roops'; as they were called —because 
each recruiting officer enrolled. them: under the standard that 
marked his:office—were in fact notlung better than. a rabble, whose 
presence at à naval engagement was all but a guarantee of defeat. 
This method of recruitment continued in force up to, and just 
past, the period of aur survey,‘ 

From antiquity up to the eighteenth century, as long as galleys 
were anywhere used, their crews consisted, apart from officers, of 
men-at-arms, seamen, and rowers. Galleys were provided with hut 
à few sails; which were used only when no engagement was on 
hand, For in a fight they were manceuvred for ramming or board- 
ing enemy vessels—operations that could be effected only by the 
use of oars, Consequently, the seamen required were few, the 
rowers and the fighting men many It seems that the original 





т аж. Aisi Hig, St. George's Day, April agra (0.5.9; ‘The day of re 
иза ды Кали St. етешк Day, Cetoher 26th (OB). These dave were 
hell to divide summer Irom winter. For the fdentificatinn af Moai | 
— бе we — nn Dercsyes, below, ИГЕ ари 

weording ti Seyyid Mustafa, iii; (52, tie money furnished by the Vürük 
and Miseflems provided p һу lor frm келі тө обес men. “нул тн 

3 In "urkiih "Hayrak "А пім" ч Seyyid Alupai. iv. ri. 

1 The crew of a medium-sized galley of the type called Naini із sald to 
hare been "made iby? ae Ғайша 4 канттип, 19b ; ПШПШ ГТ, 100; Mamen, 10; 
сера, з. The seamen included belmsmren (Dümenii), boatiwnins i енгі). 
carpenter, caulkera, and 25 makers or. tenders of teils. (/Hatellar), headed by 
an Oda Bag (cf. above, p. aj- From the ария data supplied by Cevdet, 
the corresponding figures for a large galley of the Mauna type work out at 
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Levends were employed as all three, but that by the sixteenth cen- 
tury their successors had been almost entirely relieved of both 
rowing on the one hand and fighting on the other. The rowing of 
galleys, bemg an exceedingly hard and unpleasant labour, came to 
he confided to men who could be forced to perform it. These were, 
chiefly, adult prisoners of war (who, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Sacred Law, were by their capture reduced to slavery) 
and criminals, condemned, as in some Christian states, to serve in 
the pulleys by way of penal servitude? Similarly, the fighting that 
ensued on the boarding of enemy-ships, or on disembarkation an 
enemy coasts, was now usually confided to regular troops: com- 


panies of Janissaries or feudal Sipdhfs from the sancakr that made 
up the Eydlet of the Kaptan.’ t was perhaps the use af such feudal 
contingents at sea that prompted the Porte to employ the. Yüris 
and Milsellems in its men-ol-war, But these, in the division of 
labour that we have described, were engaged mainly in such tasks 
as hauling anchors, serving guns, and acting at the orders of the 
master-mariners. "he employment of Janissaries and feudal Sips- 
hfs for naval expeditions was at length abandoned, partly, no doubt, 
because both types of soldiery became more and more disorganized, 
but partly also because, with the development of naval gunnery and 
the abandonment of galleys in favour of sailing-ships, it became 
otiose* In so far, therefore, as by the eighteenth century the rowed 
galley had become obsolete, the only persons employed in warships, 
apart from the officers and mote or less trained overseers (whom we 
are about to describe), were these same "Standard Troops’, Hence 
they came also to be generally referred to merely as Kalyancus, 
'galleon-men* or sailors, par excellence. 


approximately: naramen, 3157; men-at-arma, 175; »eamen, 53, officers, 6; while 
chose for the Kaptan's Hayturda work out at: ouremer, 497; men-ac-amms, £39, 
acamrn, 76; afficerz, 8.— Cevdet, b. 430. 

“An Ottoman feet usually consmted (n the sixteenth century?) of? (4) 4 
Raparii, crew Mea; Mevnus, crews, 3,602 (6o0 «uch); 40. Baulirfar, crews 
[2,020 [100 &uch]; total 15,406. CH thia total, 10,525 were aarsmen, 5,100 WrrE 
men-at-arms; and Goo: were seamen. (6) 20 lii ships, in cach of which there 
over 3,000 men-at-arms.— Ahmed Ráasun, 1. 244-759, notes. 

“The first eet prepared for the conquest of Cyprus camdiamed of 10. Mamm, 
Во Канны, ап 170 Barrer (ssiling-ships—presumably for sransport only): 
the ассо of 250 galleys (Marna йт Кай aa. Cevdet, ? 145. "The «Нег 
feet at Lepatiio, acconfing to Cevdet, cansiated of 200 amall and 7 large galleys, 
20 amall und z lurge aniling-ahipa., E 

' Children mkon in war being eent tothe Imperu palaces for education 8% 
раде, с, Cossacks and Christian кеиш» un particular were drafted fot aervice 
m the galleys —P9eyyid Mugraf£, i; 145. t Domaesum, үн. 417. 

! Seyyid Mustall, i. 146- These гім and Tiemrioté were regntered ра» 
еу in the Deryd Kalemi, ot Sea Department. 

* CF. Беууі Манба, tii, 02 

! Nevertheless they were distninulahed by wariss names, mccarding ro the 
duties they performed: viz. Kalyetrus proper, Le- seinen; Levemdr, i.e. marmes; 
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Тһе first officer to be appointed Kaptan Papa wasa certain Balta 
Oglu Süleymán, whom the Conqueror rewarded by this elevation 
for his services at the siege of Constantinople! The office carried 
with it, up to the time of Barbarossa, the rank of Beylerbeyi (with 
two Tugs). For as well as being an admiral, the Kaptan was a pro- 
vincial governor—af the Sancak of Gallipoli, to which were at- 
tached the Kadde of Galata and Izmid (Nicomedia). Galata came 
under his jurisdiction presumably on account of its Genoese popu- 
lation, which, as we have mentioned, was called upon by the Con- 
queror for assistance with the navy ; and 1zmid because it embraced 
he best sources of timber for shipbuilding. From the time of the 
admission of Barbarossa as a member of the Imperial Прем, how- 
ever, the Kaptans enjoyed the rank of Vezír (with three Tus); and 
as the navy gradually won for the Sultan all the former dependen- 
cie& of Venice, &c., in. the Levant, nearly all these islands and 
cogstal districts alike were brought under the Kaptan's jurisdiction 
to form, eventually, an уйе, сапед Буе Волі Sefid (the 
Eyálet af the White—that ig, the Aegean or the Mediterranean— 
Sea) 'Dhis eydlet was divided up, like its fellows, into sancaks, 
the Sancak Beyis of which were called Sea Beys (Dervd Beylert). 
It was under them that the feudal Sipdhis served with the fleet. 
Later, when this service was discontinued, each of them was 
charged with the supply and upkeep of a man-of-war.* 

The Kaptan Papa was Beylerbeyi of Gallipoli because Gallipoli 
waa the seat of the original dockyard. And even after naval head- 
quarters were removed in 1516 to Istanbul, he continued to 
direct the new dockyard at the Admiralty (Tersdne), situated in 
the suburb of Galata eventually called Kitii Pasa, on the Golden 
Horn—which indeed, from this circumstance, is known in Turkish 
as “Admiralty Strait’ (Tersdne Bogasi).' Hence the Kaptan had 
immediately under him, on the one hand, a number of officers 
commanding vessels, and, on the other, a number of officials in 
charge of Admiralty affairs, But of the organization of either 
before the displacement of galleys by sailing-ships little appears 
to be known. All persons on the Admiralty мб аге 
said to have numbered no more than 2,364 during the reign of 
Topun Le. gunners and 'dylakeii, D'Obuson, vil zb, D'Ohason atates that 
the Avlahels were more expensnced seamen entrusted with mancurres: but 
Redhouse gives the word meaning ss ‘unerpleved, cuwunl worker’. 

| авы of Ishin, art.*Kopodin Pusha’ 

.* lbid. Galata Jp. to the beginning uf the sixteenth century was not dis 
ees oom: ғ ашары.” ғ” Ening by the former name.— Encyclopaedia 
yi wr, ой. cit, 186-5. сам T P ov 
pretrs, rankini. enrsedistely after t read V D und de рамы 
Encyclopaedia of liam, att. "Карий Рафа". 
* See D'Ohsson, vii, 424. 
! Encyclopaedia af [lam, art. 'Constmtinaple". 
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Murid HI, for example—were then regarded as forming an ocak 
(Tersdne Ocagi),' оно captains, mates, marine officers, 

inners, and guards. With the gradual abandonment of galleys, 
hawever, an order of precedence for the officers commanding. 
the chief sailing-ships was at first unofficially, and at length 
officially, established. The abandonment of galleys affected the 
organization of Admiralty head-quarters also.* Бо it is impossible 
to say whether its officers, as we find them at the end of the cigh- 
teenth century, had existed prior to this change or not 

Just ss Levend was a corruption of the Venetian Levantino, 
and Kaptan or Kapidan (as it was in early times pronounced 
and always written) of the Venetian capitano, so were the names 
given to the chief saiing-ships of the Ottoman navy; viz. in 
order, Kepidana, Patrona, and Riyala, derived from the Italian. 
Their commanders were called Rapidana Beyi, Patrona Beyr, &c., 
all three being subordinate to the commander of the Kaplan 
Paja's galley of the type known as Bagtarda (also of Italian 
origin), since, even. when galleys were no longer in general uae, 
this was maintained (until 1764) as a ceremonial vessel. These 
three men-of-war, of which alone the commanders enjoved the 
title Bey, were known ac Flag-ships (Sancak Gemileri), the rest 
being called Ships of the Line (Alay Gemileri)4 The Paya had 
as his chief lieutenant for the management of the Admiralty a 
commissioner, appointed from among the Госа of the Dinan, 
called Tersdne Eming. [t was he that directed the construction, 

1 Seyyhi Musai, 1: 145-5. Employees of the Admuraity aiso wet тылы? 
Бу Кы а Ае, өтін to dui аве af А тебу With the Bices nt ane 
tme. Levend waa loosely used in à и way, According to Hammer, ap, cit., 
280, 388. the term ‘Aceh was properly applied only to the paid ('Oldfeli) 
AR guard, the men of which, however, served also on the ships a£ the 
Kaptan, the Kdirva (see below, p. 104. n. 1), und the ' Agar der Holz- und Gbin- 
icien. The ‘ischi, igin according tà him (op. eir, 287), were organized ін 
companies (Bálüki, each enar ly a Rus, cormting of 286 men, except 
those af the Каргап, the Карун, und the eyi, which consisted of 356 

* Te wes reorgs: іп 1682,—Cevdet, i. res. as 

4 For some time alter sailing-chipe began to replace gallia as the chief type 
of warship, the Kaptan continued to command from hia Балаға, ш "Карп 
of the sailingeships (Aafyonlar Kaptani], whnm Cevidet describes as having taken 
the place of the earher Serdárz, wailing in the NEM. Later, with thuc come. 
plete abandonment of galleys, tho Admirals flagship wae known simply aa Pape 
Gemisi (the Papa's ship), ranking, of course, above the Kapidani, The Kapl- 
dana Bey now became merely the chief subordinate commander.—Cevdet, i. 


(57. 
* D'Ohsson, vil. 424 34. Ката, Patrona, and Eiyula were derived әти афр | 
ние from the Venetian galea oe (flagship), safer poairoma (eocond-in- 
coninutid), and idea reale — Envyelopardia uf lam, art, " Rivala', Ordinary war. 
ships were commanded by Kaptan, chosen irom the Retort, commanders of 
Huh: (see above, note 1),— Hammer, op. cit, z87. They were promoted 
to be Fardiyam Bape and "трена" heh ‚ Бағйуат із [тин the Italian 
guardizme, and ap to be connected with the use of galley-slaves. Perhaps 
the Mardiyan Baye and Imperial Re'Ises were the commander of the principal 
galleys, before the adoption of asiling-dhips 
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'pair, and armament of ships, and, through another commissioner 
(Enbdrlar Emini) and an inspector (Enbádrlar Náziri), apparently 
subordinate to him, was responsible for all naval stores, The 
Admiralty had also an Intendant (Tersdne Kdhyasi) who com- 
manded its guards, a Clerk of the Ships (Kalyonlar Kátibi), a 
record-keeper (Tersine Reiri), and a paymaster (Sergi Emini). 
The Harbour Master (Liman Ke'£rt), who also enjoyed the title 
of Hey, completes the Нат of its officials.! | 

Like other provincial governors, the Kaptan Paya had a. Dírán, 
which sat in his mansion at the Admiralty.* He wasalso responsible 
for public order in Galata and Kasim Раза, just as the Aga of the 
Janissaries, the Bostanci Basi, the Cebect Bayi, and һе Торұм 
Basi were responsible for other districts in the capital and its 
vicinity. To enforce it he used a system similar to theirs: ol 
guard-houses from which patrols would make rounds of netgh- 
bouring streets and markets. Only in the district under the 
jurisdiction of the Kaptan Pasa these police were called ‘sailors’, 
and seem actually to have been officered by sea-captains. We 
read at least of nightly patrols, in the seventeenth century, con- 
ducted by no less than thirty-five such captains. The prison in 
which convicts condemned to the galleys were confined when 
on shore was situated near the AKaptan's Dicdn-house, Tt was 
controlled immediately by the Intendant of the Adrniralty.? 

On the Adimiralty. pay-roll in. the. eighteenth century, besides 
these officers and officials, were all the subordinate commanders, 
the master mariners and master gunners, the Papas pavut, the 
head Aga, and a number of Gernger under him—about. one 
thousand persons in all, so it 1$ said.* Up to tlie reign of Mahmüd 
| (173054) the lack of skilled seamen was partially supplied by 
an arrangement came to with the captains of certain merchant 
ships plying in the Ottoman ports of the Levant. They and their 
crews were engaged to serve with the fleet in war time, in return 
for a remission of the payment of customs duties in time of peace, 
By this compact the Admiralty procured the services of some 


! D'tbaean, ҰН. 435. Hummer, vp. cit, 286-7, mentiana à Kdkya apart fram, 
and wuperior to, the. Terniue Kohyad; alio a» Ternine Kátilu, n Tereime Rüs- 
nameid, à Males КАНЫ (perhaps equivalent respectively to the Aalyontur 
Kátibi, th: Teridzé Reío, amd the Seri Emim, nane of whom figure in his liat), 
a Limam Kátibi (equialent tu the Liman Re'fri?), and a Ainddn Күнің, * Sekretár 
des Bagno', presiumabls in charge of the reguters af galley-elaves. 

* Encyxlopaedia of Ium, nri. “Kapudiin Pacha’. | 

r unin гі, Нейгйгуе і. Феб 

* Seyyid. Muntaf, iii. ga. ‘The members of this paid personnel were called 
(талай lalvancular, "exceptional kailors'—«exeeptiana| because of beirig sd paid. 
Accordiqyg to Flarinmeer, op. eit. 288.19 the seventeenth century (!) the “Asche 
numbered 1,364, rhe caulkers (Kalfareli), who were recruited irom the ‘Areni 
er: ра ur 6ec, and the iranners фо өт «о (having earlier numbered 500 or 
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two thousand experienced mariners—though the accounts left 
by European observers of the manner in which merchant shipping 
was navigated eather later in the century suggest that even these 
rofessional sailors were possessed of no remarkable skill. During. 
Aahmáüd's reign, however, the Admiralty was deprived even of 
this. In order to increase the Sultan's revenues from the customs 
dues, a commissioner (Gümrük Emini} of the reign insisted that 
they should be раи on the cargoes borne in these ships? Hence- 
forward, accordingly, the Admiralty had to rely on the officers 
and seamen on its own pay-roll This deprivation no doubt 
contributed io the inefficiency of the navy in the ensuing war 
with Russia. 

By attaching many islands and coastal regions to the Kaptam' 
cyálet, Süleymán had sought to provide the navy with sufficient 
resources.* In the eighteenth century these s¢ncaks still supplied 
the Admiralty with contributions in kind; but they were not 
enough to meet all its wants; and the remainder had to be provided 
for from the Mita Nor were their revenues such as to satisfy 
the Kaptans of the age, So, like other great officers of state, they 
were in the habit of augmenting them by the sale of places—in 
this case captaincies—usually to hangers-on at court. The captains 
then sold subordinate posts, and so on; with the result that the 
officers of every grade went indeed so far as to sail on the yearly 
summer cruise—which the islanders and inhabitants of the ports 
that they called at dreaded as a plague of locusts—but could 
count as scarcely more than pas *. Navigation they left 
to provincial Greek pilots, who worked, however, in the most 
disadvantageous circumstances, For not only were they obliged 
to engage totally inexperienced assistants, picked up at the cleventh 
hour in the streets of the capital, so that they accounted themselves 
lucky to dispose of the service of Christian slaves and Maltese 
corsair prisoners; but they were threatened with death for the 
least misadventure.® Misadventures were common. For these 
pilots were quite unequal to the management of men-of-war, 
few of them knowing even the use of the compass or how to take 
meridian observations.’ Nor were their difficulties lessened by 
the build of the ships they were engaged to navigate, though, as 
was generally agreed among European students of the time, the 
Ottomans showed greater ability in building ships than in manning 





+ Бсууы: Мон, НЕ. 92-1. | 

z jucheresu, i. ror. Under Báyezid 1I a specull tax. Fund. been imposed on 
Istanbul and other cities to pay fur shipbuilding.—Seyyid Mustall, 1. 6x 

i Though the Admiralty finances had been reformed in 1682 by Kare Маңай 
Paşa, the Grand Fezir.—Cevdet, i. 115. 

* "'hamton, Е. 42, 44- * Tuchereau, 1. 162. 

t Juchereau, i. 102-3; Etan, 77-5. * Eton, 205-9. 
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them.! Two types af ship were in use: caravellas and frigates,? 
They are said to have been too high decked, too short, and ill- 
rigged, And though they were fast sailers,! their lower-tier guns 
were s0 placed as to be easily submerged in the slightest gale 
Their ordnance in particular was defective. For not only were 
they Frequently mounted with guns of varying calibre, hut the 
ammunition supplied was по less frequently found to fit none 
even of these variegated gunst ru 

This is a dark picture. But though it is chiefly derived from the 
descriptions of Europeans, most of whum were imbued with 
prejudices against the Grand Signor and his co-religionists, it is 
supported by Ottaman writers themselves. From all accounts one 
point at least emerges clearly: that what contemporary Europeans 
called "Turks’—that is, Turkish-speaking Moslems—did not shine 
as sailors:* the navy being very strikingly dependent, in its 
seafaring as opposed to its military aspect, or! Greeks fram the 
islands and coasts of the Aegean and Arabic-speaking Moslems 
from the North African Regencies. And in this judgement the 
fact is evidently reflected that the Ottoman navy was not, if such 
ап expression may be used, an indigenous Ottoman product. No 
doubt few great powers have been maritime in origin, as were 
Venice and Genoa. Even the Portuguese, of whom in their era 
of empire-building à Chinese is reported to have said that they 
were, like fish, bound to expire if removed from the water, built 
up their sea power after having won their kingdom from the 
Moors by warfare on land, But not only was the Ottoman case 
similar in this to the Portuguese: the Ottoman state was also 
conditioned in an extraordinary mariner by the traditions of its 
forerunners, who had no naval organization at all Hence the 
Sultans' navy had always something about it of the anomalous. 
That its admiral should be at the same time a provincial pasa 
жая not, in the circumstances, inconvenient, odd though it may 
seem. His introduction into the Divdn, on the other hand, was 
attended, аз we have remarked, with disastrous consequences, 
Yet the fact that the navy stood in this manner outside the frame- 
work of the Ruling Institution as determined by inherited tradi- 
tion proved eventually of advantage not only to itself but to 
governmental institutions as a whole. The point is noticed by 
an eighteenth-century European ; and it was true: the navy having 

. Thornton, 5. 293-3; cf. Eton, 77-3, 

* Juchereau, i; 101: Eton, +s Їп ‘Turkish these ships were called Aaraveta 
and Firkuta (the latter term having earlier been applied alsa to a galley—see 
above, p. ob, mn. sh: 

! Eton, 77-5. * Tort, sii. 25; ef. ibid. ii. 250 and Exon; 83. 

* Ton, id. 22, Jucherean, 4; ta2-3. 

2" "Thornton, i, 72-8, it is true; considered the "l'urks" the equals of the Greeks 
it патшага. 
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been adopted from the infidels, fewer prejudices stood in the 
way of its reform than in that of any other state service.’ It was 
accordingly in the navy, and by a Kaptan, that some of the earliest 
and most striking reforms were introduced, 


У. "THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 


The central administration of the Empire was modelled or those 
of former Moslem states. Its pattern was the administration of 
the “Abbasid Caliphate—which was itself much influenced by 
Sasanian traditions—as modified in turn by the Gaznevids and 
the Seleukids, In all these organizations there were three principal 
departments, though subdivision sometimes disguised the scheme 
of their arrangement. ‘This was, so to speak, triangular. At the 
apex of the triangle stood the ruler's general deputy, most often, 
though not invariably, called wasir, or, a5 pronouriced in ‘Turkish, 
pezir. At its other points stood two principal officials, who 
managed, one everything to do with correspondence, the registra- 
tion of documents, and the issue of commands and regulations, 
and the other ‘everything to do with the reception of revenues and 
their expenditure.? In all cases the officials of the latter two 
departments were subordinate to the holder of the first office. We 
shall therefore start with a description of this. 

The office of wasir dated from the early days of Islâm, and is 
thought to have been an inheritance from the Sasanian Empire.’ 
Ever since the term had come into use in early ‘Abbasid days, 
every Moslem ruler of any actual, if not theoretical, independence 
had had his mazir; and as a rule the grander the monarch the 
more important had been the minister, not merely because the 
whole state concerned was more powerful, but because of the rela- 


! Etan, 79, 

* Ibn Haldàn in the famous Introduction to his /7utory explaims that 'affuirs 
of atate and their administration do not exceed four’, jc. are of only four kinds, 
namely, (i) defence (both of the state from external attacks and of the people 
from intemal disorders; including crime), (ii) correspondence and the issuing 
of orders, (iii) finance, and (iv) fretervation of the monarch from impor- 
tunate petitioners; (1) being the province of the Masir, (ti) that of the Secretary 
(Кад), (ш) that of the ‘Treasurer (АМ el-mál voa l-cibádyu, literally "The 
master of the money ani tar-collection'), and (iv) that of the Chamberlain 
(Hán), Ibn Haldin goes on to explain, however, that under the “Abbdéards 
the first three departments were al] subordinated to the Waztr, only the fourth 
femaining outside his competence — КТ el-‘ibar,i, 197-9. The fourth depart- 
Ment was represented in the Ottoman scheme by the Imperial Household. | 

! The word is now usually derived fmm the Pehlevi upr, meaning judge", 
пої, as is commonly stated, from the Arabic root wasara, ‘to bear a burden’. 
The Arahic adaptation of the word is, however, pre-lalamic, ance in the Kur'an 
(Süra 25. v. 30. &c.) the terrm is applied to Aaron. 

* Their predecessors, the Umayyad Calipha, hand employed. merely. kdtibi, 
'seeretaries'. Ibn Haldün, loc. cit., refers to !*he employment by the Umayyads 
uf esit; but this appears to be incorrect. 
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tions between minister and monarch, For as, under the influence 
of Persian example, growing grandeur had repeatedly encouraged 
Moslem dynasts ta become more and more unapproachable, so 
the real control of their realtns devolved more and more on their 
wazirt. The authority of mazirs varied in fact between what cer- 
tain Moslem theorists of government have called "the Wazirate of 
Execution’ and ‘the Wazirate of Delegation’! The minister whose 
authority was executive merely carried out the monarch's com- 
mands. He whose authority was delegated acted on his own 
ittitiative, though he continued of course to be responsible to the 
monarch for his actions. ‘This distinction does not seem, however, 
to have been formal. The initiative of ministers, under Ottoman 
rule, at least, seems in practice merely to have varied inversely 
with the vigour of their masters, except when the latter were so 
much preoccupied by the waging of war as to have little time left 
for the consideration. of other affairs. 

Under the earliest Sultans their chief ministers were called, not 
vezir, but peredne, or pervdnect* a usage inhented from the 
Selcukids of Konya? The title vesi indeed was first conferred 
on a military commander; and, perhaps on account of the pre- 
cedent thereby set up, continued, or at least soon after came, to 
denote the highest rank—as opposed to an office—in the hierarchy 
of the Ruling Institution, a rank which several persons, including 
the chief minister, might hold simultaneously. Nevertheless, the 
title pereditect implied no especial subordination of its holders to 
the Sultan's orders, For the ministers of the earliest reigns enjoyed 
the greater independence in the management of affairs, as the 
Sultans they served were occupied in almost ceaseless warfare. 
Consequently, when under Mehmeil the Conqueror Admins were 
drawn up, or collected.) defining the position and functions of the 
vatious officers of state, the chief minister was referred to as the 


' Wiedret el-penfiz and eisdret el-tafedd: see eq. el-Miwardi, el-Adhhüim el- 
рагу (tran, Fagnan, 24), and Ibn Haldiin (loe. cit}. | 

5 Peroáne (Persian) haa among many others the meanings of both ‘a com- 
mander or inspector! and ‘a royal patent or diploma’. Hence ita use without 
the Turkish ending a (bere signifying ‘one that issuce’) in the first астас, апі 
with it th the a denote a minister, 

* Eni eee м of dilam, art. "Wazir; Kóprülürade, Sefcukhler Zumoninda 
Anadoluda Türk Medeniveti (M.T.M. ii. тоу). Tue 

* Encyclopasdia of Nilem, ari. "M'azir'. Timurtag, the commander in question, 
mmy, dà M here suggested, have been regarded 2s the first Ottoman Grand (Ulu) 
Vezir, but hardly in the sense in which that term waa luter understood. For 
he seem never to have been the Sultan's Pertinent, but merely the first paga 
of three fugs (eee below, p. £39), and principal Heylerhevi (cf. art. "l'imür- 


; Though по himin-ndmwr, or collections of Admins, earlier than the re} 
of Mrhmoed " ew n to light, individual ae pig қайна ч УЧ a 
тош ие by that Sultan's predecessori; see O“LT LEM... No. 14, Appendix 3 
Untroduction to the Kdrnin-ndme AN Орен), SERE APR З 
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Sultan's *absolute representative! Moreover, owing to the pecu- 
liar distinction now attached to the vezirate as a rank, he was 
called no longer pervdnecd, but Great or Greatest (whence our 
Grand") Vests (Ubi Vezír or Veziri 4l'zem)^ The Ottomans thus 
reverted to earlier Moslem practice in entitling their chief minister 
nezir, but were obliged to modify it by qualifying the title with 
the epithet "Great! because they had already modified it by con- 
ferring the title on several persons at once as a mere mark of rank. 

Up to the time of the conquest of Constantinople the office of 
chief minister had been filled by free Moslems, beginning, under 
Orhin, with that Sultan's reputed brother, *'Alá'u'l-Din.! One 
family in particular, Candárll by name, had at intervals. served 
Orhán's successors for four generations in this capacity, its fourth 
representative, indeed, being actually in office when the conquest 
took place Meanwhile, however, the Sultans, as we have in- 
dicated, had adopted, with the growth of their dominions, an ever 
more autocratic mode of rule, to support which they had brought 
into being the Household and the standing army, manned almost 
exclusively by their slaves, and now largely recruited by the 
devgirme levy, that we have described. That the chief office of 
the Ruling Institution should be held by a free Moslem was by 
this time, therefore, something of an anomaly, Mehmed is said 
to have regarded the prestige acquired by the Candárlis with same 
jealousy,? to have borne a personal grudge against his minister, 
Halil Pasa, and to have suspected him of being in treacherously 
close relations with the Byzantine court,” However that may be, 
he dismissed and executed him in the vecy year of the conquest, 
and chose in his place a Kapi Kulu, Mahmad Pasa “Adeni.? 

Thereafter, though another Candárli served Mehmed's succes- 
sor for a short period,* the Grand Гезйт, з5 long as the Ruling 
Institution was maintained on a servile basis, were regularly chosen 
from among the slave officials. And from the date of the conquest 
to the later days of Süleymán the Magnificent —some hundred 

! Vektli Mutlak (Arabic, el-tcakll el-mujlak). 

| Uu, Turkish. рет, superlative nf Arabie "Ант. 

* Encyclopaedia af ат, art: “Ali al-Din Piihi’. ; 

* Encyclopaedia оў Газ, ат. "Сетете". ‘The four ministers in question 
were: (i) Kam Walil—served Murdd 1; (ii) hias son "Ali—eerved Bayezid 1; 
(iti) his son Ihrahim—served Mehmed I and Murid M; (iv) Би son Halil— 


served Murid IT and Mehmed MM. Various аи of the name are given. 
viz, Cendereli, Cendereli, Cenderli, Candárll, ‘The latter, which we have used, 
seems tà be favoured Iry modern Turkish historians. 

* Seyyid Mustafa, i. ¢6-7. 

* Encvelopaedia of Islam, art. "Cendereli*. 

And, ii, 4. According to D'Ohsson, vii. tsa, Mehmed, after ridding Пот 
self of Halil Candarll, sought to diupense with the services af a tezie altogether. 
He opos Mahmüd Pusga only after eight months. 

* [hrahim the son of Halll served Нӛуезі 1] from 1497 ta 14099 (see Encyelo- 
paedia of Inlam, art. 'Cendereli"). 
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years—they approximated more closely than at any other perio 
to the ideal ‘eesirs af execution’. For Mehmed IT, Selim I, and 
Süleymán were rulers of peculiar vigour. But owing to the retire- 
ment of Süleymán геа the end of his reign into a comparative 
seclusion, and still more to the preoccupation of his successors 
with private extravagance, the Mezirs—henceforth generally known 
as Sadri A'zem (Greatest Dignitary)'—though still Kapf Kwdus, 
then came into their own, Nevertheless, with the exception, per- 
haps, of Damad Sokollu Mehmed Pasa, who ruled the impire for 
thirteen years after the death of Sülevmán,: and the four members 
of the Köprülü family, who saved it from collapse at the end of 
the seventeenth centüry,? the Grand Fesirs were unahle effectively 
to replace the Sultans of the great days, In the first place, the 
Veziri" tenure of office, which had always been dependent upon 
the Sultans’ continued favour, was made many times more pre- 
carious than before, when the factors attendant on the Sultans’ 
retirement came into play, For their retirement placed the Sultans: 
at the mercy of the Harem and the eunuchs, from whose intrigues 
their knowledge of the world, especially after the institution oft the 
‘cage’ system,* was too slight to protect them: hence the attemp 
by Corlulu "Alf Pasa, recorded above, to reduce the eunuchs’ 
influence.’ And in the second, no substitute for governmental 
genius such as was displayed by two at least of the Küpriilüs, even 
the first of whom was only conventionally a Kapi Kulut was any 

i вру ЕР br TP il # i 1 | \ 
tracted to Sad rem Ey ов con- 
contracted from Addi * Аг, 

Grand Vezir from 136 (a year before the accession of Selim 11) to his 
murder in 1579 (five years after the accession of Murid III). He was 2 Bosnian 
bv hirth, Sokollu being the 'Turkicized farm of hia real name Sokolevich. He was 
батша, боліп Із”, Бу his marriage with Esmihan Sulsin, daughter of Selim 11. 
—Encyclopaedia of Ilam, art. "Беко". The year of hia elevanon to the Grand 
Vezlrate appears tà be wrongly given in this article as 1368, which was two 
frere MART soe the death of НЫ whem he served in thia capacity for 

* (i) Mehmed Paya, Grand Vezir from 1656 to his deith in i641; (ii) bi 

t zth in (i576; (1n | AM , Bon of [1], Grand Ve 

fmm 1589 ull ki an aign it 1691; (iv) Hüsevn Pass, i "M 
Grand Veste fon 16) to hir аген ін (i) ae family перат ОЧ 


origin, Mehmed Paga c ished himself larly hy the energy with 
which he restored the Empire to order, КШ Ар his | 





і by his generslahip; Fadil 

Мира and. Fiüseya by their economic reforma. It was under Hüseyn thar 
the * of Carloviti was signed with Russia, Austria Poland, and Venice, 

A fifth member of the fmit Nu'mán Pass, son of Muptafá, nerved 2» Grand 

Vexsír from 1702 t6. 4710, but was less successful and waa dismissed in the latter 


year; He became s damad hy marrying "Ас Sultan, the sister of Mustafa LI. 
г Елеусін edia if Jalam, art, "Kor, 7- CR NURSE 

* Sce abave, р 37 

* See bove, р. "m M 

* He was apparently a Moslern by birth and owed fis first emi ir 
the Flaled-hdne of the Outside Be “5. of the Household (see Ane, Ü (c) a (iil) 
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longer available after the system of education for office and 
advancement by merit was corrupted. 

The Grand iezir, though he was the Sultan's ‘absolute repre- 
sentative’, had no direct authority over two important institutions 
ut state, namely, the Imperial Household-and the “Learned. Fro- 
lession' But otherwise he was all-powerful, controlling all 
appointments both in the army and the administration central and 
provincial alike.* Не was further required not only to manage the 
affairs of the army but also, if necessary, t0 command it in war, 
and, like the generals of the various infantry corps, Lo supervise 
the preservation of law and order in the capital. Moreover, he 
represented the Sultan as chief dispenser of justice, in virtue of 
the latter's office as /mám.. In the early days of the Empire the 
Sultans, emulating some previous Moslem dynasts, had dispensed 
justice in person’ But they had usually done so with the assistance 
of Serf magistrates, since even if they gave decisions according 
to their conception of what was just, or in deference ta some 
established custom, such decisions were supposed to conform with 
the rulings, or the implicit intentions, of the Seri'a. So when the 
Grand Vesirs came to take their place, and presided over the 
highest court of law, they did so likewise in company with Ser'f 
magistrates, to whom they handed over cases actually provided for 
in the Serf'a—and so admitting of no arbitrary solution—and 
whose advice they might seek regarding others But the authority 
of the minister on the one hand, and of the magistrates on the 
other, was not mutually exclusive, On the contrary, the authority 
of both extended over all the cases brought before the court: that 
ol the Fesi in virtue of his general mandate from the Sultan- 
Imám, that of the magistrates because the Serí'a was supposed to 
be amplified, rather than supplemented, by "urfi and 'ádi rulings,’ 
Nevertheless, the position of the Vesir being superior to that of 
the magistrates, he was likely to settle all cases in any way doubt- 
ful. As we shall see, this undefined division, or overlapping, of 
powers prevailed also in the provinces, where the Sultan was 


—tà a meeting with a fellow townaman employed in the Imperial Kitchens—see 


"Аа, п. 68. 

' The Learned Profession was under the control of the еу ГМ апі 
the two AKddi- ashrrs (wee below, ch. ix). 

! D'Ohsson, vii. 146; Harmer, Staatreermultung, £33. | 

+ Up tothe теат of Mebmed the Conqueror (see Seyyid Murali, i 59), 
like the Selcukid buitans of P (see Eoprülüzade, 'Sefcullilee Zummuinda 
Jnadoluda Türk Medenryeri, M.T.M. ii. 106 eg.) See above, p-ap. 

* The judges concerned were: (a) the i- arhi of Rumelia and Anatolia 
at Friday and Imperial Diräns (held, up to the rnid-seventeenth century on 
Saturdays, Sundays, Mondays, and Tuesdays, thereafter only ор Sundays and 

days); 9 tne ТАП of Îstanbul, Eyyub, Galaya, and. Caküdar at. Wednes- 
day Diedms (See M.T.M. i. £01, sop 406— Kuirün-nüme of "Abdu'r-Rabmin 
Тее.) 3 Зее аботь, р: 24. 
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represented by the local governors. It was REST responsible for 
the fact that, when, аз chief guardian of law and order in the 
capital, the Grand Гей went his weekly rounds of the markets, 
to ensure the proper observance of craft and trade regulations, 
and to apprehend and. punish. criminals and wrongdoers, he was, 
as we have remarked, accompanied: by the Addi of the сара! 
The Sultan signalized the delegation of his powers to the Grand 
Vezir by confiding to him his signet ring, with which various 
Important depositories were sealed. And a demand for its return 
was the sign of his dismissal from office, The ministers of early 
times would wear this ring on their fingers. "Those of later times 
kept it in à eloth of gold purse in their pockets.) The Sultan 
further honoured the Grand Vezír by allowing members of his 
Household to wait on him. Thus the Jgut of the Stirrup would 
do so once a week; and the Grand Vesir would be escorted 
between his own residence and the palace by the Сасиҙ Вар атый 
a number of his men. Moreover, the Grand. lVezírr had. several 
peculiar rights, "hus they alone might correspond with the sove- 
reign; they alone might, like the Sultans, when placed in com- 
mand of the army, carry the Prophet's Standard to war.’ In later 
times, indeed, as they became more powerful in fact, so their posi- 
tion became more august, ‘Thus all functionaries, ‘learned’ and 
"lay" alike, except the Seypii'l-Islim, were obliged on entering the 
minister's presence to kiss the hem of his robe; and whereas they 


! Phe Grand. Vexir made his ordinary rouride after the Wednesday Dfedn 


(ее MTM. i; $03 ML). By. D'Obssen's time, however, the. of Istanbul 
nó lotiger accampanied hum—vii. 17. Cf. Hiro, op. rie 
* So historians will refer to the elevation of Grand 1 n b saying: "He 


attained the signet of the Sovereign of 1he World' (Nd'ili aloe  gahrivári cehán 
olmugtu),—'" ATÀ, ti, 137. 


' Sevvid Musa, i. $0; АУ 374; Hammer, op. cii., 1” 
16. "The depositories sealed i алия were ба Иа СШ rece coed 
ore at ME жас erit tha i neun Ie: the Sed» (Di а=) аі 
раче зге (Гн іне), 'l'he so-called 
Ried ae tk ewiee scaled with it. Apparently sis contained recorda df Mir 
Вотан in the Vrsir's court (see M.T AL. i. оу, 50, өза--КЙтіп-тітне өй 
г.Набишйа Tevkl i), In early times the signet was delivered to the Grand 
Vcr i oh main by a eors cab om ie ae 
presented to him by the Sulun in peron. When ihe Sulan de 
A Vezir he likewsie sent a court official, usually the Aapietlar | а 


tà retrieve it.—Grad Vrzirr, on dismissal, were ohliged. to leave the capital 
immediately. 


“15 ] ‚ with reference to the ractice of the reign of 
Mebmed И. "7 Г. Тво ав е А af "АҺмішт-Каһлайт 7 сү ЕГІ shows that by the 
ury the ae ef the Stirrup attended at all Dinder. But they 

(md fe B the. НЕШЕ Е dera) then waited on the (Gmnd Fezfr on TREE Y 


mings also, when рар was no Dirga f preserving this 
privilege (s (зев ЛГ. Т.М. жоб-ТІ "Thursday agrad RUM 


41.40 Г. du’ r-Rahmin) | ; Hammer, op; cit., 93. 
* Ibid. oe 


"р Ооа, vii, 154. The Vezir usually prevented them from doing ao, out 
cof courtesy, presenting his hand instead. 
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were all accessible at any time to any member of the public in 
their offices, the Grand Vesir might only be approached by the 
eminent after they had applied for an interview, except when he 
sat in his law court or held public audience once a month.t But 
perhaps the most striking evidence of the transference of leader- 
ship, if not of ultimate power, from the Sultans to the Grand 
l'eirs in. later times was the creation of the Sublime Porte, For 
till then all the chief affairs of state were attended to in the Sultan's 
palace, ‘The Grand Verir then had only a private house, where 
he dealt with minor matters. Dut in 1654 Mehmed IV presented 
Dervis Mehmed Paşa with an official aiino which was thence- 
forth, utider the names Pass Kapisi (the Papa's Gate) and Bdbi 
' Aii (High Gate, or, more pompously, Sublime Porte),* inhabited 
by that minister and his successors. ‘This vast building was not 
however, only a residence, for the Grand Vesir, his family, his. 
household, and his guards. It was also a public office, at which 
their duties were discharged by all the chief functionaries of the 
administration except those which dealt that matters of finance? 

As we have explained, the title esr was applied, by the fif- 
teenth century, to a number of persons simultaneously. These 
were usually provincial governors of the highest grade; for with 
the title the Sultan delegated full authority to them; so that they 
might issue imperial orders called Fermán,* and in some cases 
might strike coins in his name. Under Mehmed the Conqueror, 
however, the rank was conferred also on officers other than the 
Grand Vezir resident in the capital. ‘This innovation was made 
partly because the Sultan and the Grand Vesir were frequently 
absent, cither together or singly, on campaign, and partly in order 
to provide them with councillors of fit dignity, For when the 
Grand Vesir was placed in command of the army, some one had 
to take his place. When the Sultan commanded the army himself, 
the Grand Vezir accompanied him; and so some one had to be 
left in charge at the capital.. Finally, when the war was in Europe, 
it was thought desirable to charge some important officer with 
the maintenance of security in Asia, and, when it waa in Asia, 
with the maintenance of security in Europe. Hence at first two, 
and later, in the sixteenth century, 43 many as nine, Mesirs were 
created, who, when the need arose, were employed in these various 


"ТЫШ. 276-7. 

® For Arabie үзе el." Ai. Hammer, op. cit., 9s, considers it probable that 
the name Aih M was applied carlier to the Sultan's palace, and was trunaferred 
co that of the Grand Fezir together with effective power. 

i D'Ohsson, vil. 138, 174 aq.; Encyelopoedia uf Iam, urt. Constantinople’. 

i Seyyid Mustal, i. gr- They aleo had the right ta driw the Sultan's monas 
grim called T'ujra on documents (sec below, p. 1173. 
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ways. Owing to the fact that the councils at which they assisted 
were habitually held in a domed chamber in the palace, the 
came to be known as Kubbe (Dome) Fezirs. They were numbered: 
Second Vezir, Third l'ezir, and soon. Sometimes they were given 
command of forces on minor expeditions, in which case they were 
entitled Serdár lor the occasion; Each would maimtsin à con- 
siderable body of household troops, which they would station, 
part at their mansions in the capital, part on their estates in the 
neighbourhood, where they kept their tents, pack animals, and 
war equipment, They would use these as their bodyguards on 
campaign, and would set out in the company of a number of 
Janissary orfas and some divisions of the standing cavalry, being 
jomed at their destination by the Incal governors with their house- 
hold and feudal troops? l'ezfrs appointed to replace the Grand 
Vezir when he was commanding tn the field were call KA'M- 
makám. lt was generally the Second. Vezir that was given this 
duty, He enjoved for the time being almost all the authority of 
4 Grand Vesir except in the area where the army was operating, 
though less than his pomp. For since most of the principal officers 
and officials of the administration would accompany the Grand 
Vezír on campaign, the K'im-mahám had to support him at home 
only the officers and officials that were also appointed to replace 
them. “This curious system dated from the days when the Sultans 
led their armies to war in person. "Their chief ministers followed 
them, leaving substitutes at the capital. And in later times it was 
continued even when the Sultans remained at home and the Grand 
Fesin commanded. As wars were extremely frequent and the 
Grand Vesirs did generally command, the appointment of Kim- 
makidms was common; зо that in biographies of Grand Vesirs we 
often find that immediately before their elevation to the highest 
rank they had held thar of Kd'im-makdm, | Ká'imi-maháms. were 
also appointed during the 'interregnums' that occurred when a new 
Grand. Vezir was promoted from some provincial governorship.4 
As well as on the Kubbe Vezirs the rank of vezir we aleu 
from the later fifteenth century conferred on certain other high 
dignitaries of state+ And the number of persons holding it was 
gradually multiplied, especially after the decline of Otteman in- 
stitutions had set in, to such an extent that the rank no longer 
bore its ier presse. Hence in the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Kubhe Vezirs were reduced in number, and early in 
the eighteenth were. abolished altogether. Thenceforward there 
1 AMET OW i. pġ (King à& of '"Abdu'r. йр‘ iu BSevyi 
Мына, і, ғә; ны eas area Em 
2 Ына, ‘standing in the station (af)', CF, above, p. Br, 


, Dr'Ohison, vil, 135: M.T.M. i, loc. cit.; Hammer, op cit., 96, 136—3. 
* For instance, the Nipdnef and the Defterddr (see below, pp. 124-1 38), 
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were seldom more than four ar five persons, including the prime 
minister, of vezirial rank in the capital; and at least two of these 
were members of the Household—one of them being the Kislar 
Agasi—who had to do with public affairs only unofficially. The 
remaining vesirs were now as heretofore all governors of pro- 

We may now pass on to the structure of the central administra- 
tion proper. As we have mentioned, governmental business in 
former Moslem states had generally been divided between two 
main sections of state officials, one of whom dealt with corre- 
spondence, the issue of orders, &c., and the other with financial 
matters, Thus the ‘Abbasids and the ‘Great’ Selcukids had cach 
had a Correspondence Office and an Office for the Issue of Orders 
on the one hand, and a Finance Office on the other and the 
Ottomans imitated them fairly exactly. Under the early “Abbasids 
again each of these offices was called diwdn.’ But early in the 
tenth century when the Caliphs first fell under the domination of 
rebel rulers and controlled only a comparatively small area, and 
that no more than nominally, they no longer required an elaborate 
administrative machine. All these dimdns therefore were amalga- 
mated in one: and henceforward the word dimdn, as applied to 
a government office, acquired a new significance: it now meant 
the administration in general as opposed to the rulers court of 
household. Hence another name for the masir came to be, as 
under the Great Seleukids, Sdhib (Head of the) Drodn. Under the 
offshoot dynasty of Konya, however, the word seems ta have 
undergone a further change in application. At any rate as well as 
the Sahib Meán (who was an official other than the Pervdnect) 
there were, under these Selcukid rulers, both a Registrar of Pro- 
perties (Emvá! Defterciti) and a Privy Secretary ( Müngii [11):* 
so that dirán, under this dynasty, would seem to have been applied 
to what later, under the Ottomans, was a department of the office 
of the Grand Fezír himself: his chancery or secretarint^ But 


1 Ahmed Risiti; it. 309: Sevvid Muntafa, ii. 91: D'Ohzson, vu. 212; Ham. 
mer, op. cit., Xr. 

А OY Correspondence Осе сае боёл ei-Resd ul ( Abbáania) and. Dfedn-« 
іні ( eleukida). (ii) Office for Issue of Orders саПесі Ген е1-Тәсін” С АВЫ 
sida) and edn- Third (нсана). ні) Finance Office called Dimda ei -Harár 

Md Своме), іп ėl-Nafakät (Experuliture) (' Abblaids), Difein-e 
d (Seleukida), 

4" The word fof Persian derivation) having had originally the significance of 

regater. See Enmcvelopardia of Inlam, s.v. 

‘See Bowen, Life and Times of ‘Ail ibn ‘Ted, 303. | 

* See Kóprülüzade, Selcukliler Zumaninda Яғ a Turh Medeniryetr, 204: 
Under the "Great’ Seloulida the Head of the Correspondence Office wan also 
called Mung. Forthese refetences to their government see, er, Nigám el Mulk, 
Sivdiet Náme, and el-Bundlri, Zusdar el-Nupra. 

This chancerv was indeed called Déeómi Mümuayünm Kuolem (Secretaria! 
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under the Ottomans the word no longer denoted either this or "y 
other particular department, or the administration as a whole, Tt 
denoted instead an official assembly, particularly that held at the 
palace and presided over by the Grand Tezi. And we may соп- 
veniently digress at this point to consider this usage in greate: 
detail, since the status of many officials of the administration 
depended largely on their inclusion in or exclusion from these 
Басе divans. 095 | 

In this new sense didn seems primarily to have been applied to 
publie audiences of the Sultans.. In early times they held: these 
principally to dispense justice, but also to receive the homage of 
their ministers, to give audiences to ambassadors, and to preside 
over the distribution of pay to their standing troops. Up to the 
reign of Mehmed the Conqueror they continued to appear for 
the first-and last of these purposes, as well as far the others, in 
public. But owing, it ts said, to the lack of due deference shown 
to that Sultan by a petitioner on one occasion, Mehmed resolved 
to abandon this practice. He delegated his duties of judge to his 
Grand l'ezir; but in order to maintain full control aver the latter's 
conduct in court caused a window to be pierced in the wall of the 
chamber where the court was held, from which, concealed by a 
grille, he might watch its proceedings unabserved.* ‘This chamber, 
which from its dome gave their name to the Kubbe Veziri, stood 
in the Middle or Second Court of the palace, the province of the 
Outside Service. And from the date of Mehmed's withdrawal 
from the presidency of the court, he and his successors ceased to 
appear in it. For whether or not he hid done so before, hence 
forth they sat for audiences in another room, just within the Gate 
of Felicity, which led into the Inner Court. Such audiences, how- 
ever, were always preceded by the holding of assemblies in the 
Dome Chamber, presided over by the Grand Vezir; and it was 
to these that the term dieda was chiefly applied, though it covered 
also the receptions, when these followed them, in the Audience 
Chamber. But since the receedings invariably began with the 
consideration of petitions by the prime minister and the Learned 
Department of the Imperial Dfván—thz Arabic word Kalen being used meta 
Phorically for such a department. Cf. below, р. £37, n. 0]; urthe diein here re» 
ferred to ip the Grand Бүгін жыстаһіу апа сот. 

. Bee Seyyid Mugtafd, 40. _ 

* Called 4rd (pronounced ars) Cdasf, * asd (Arabic) meaning ‘presentation’ 
(of petitions) and hence "uisdience', The wit rzwal hy Mehmed from public 
presidency of the courr occurred very soon after. he had taken up. residence in 
the paluce, so the arrangement here сын existed virtually from the begin- 
nings of the Serdy^r history, Whether the court was alrendy held actually in 
the afterwards famous Dome Chamber, however, we have hot been able to 
ascertain. Certainly th contrivunec of à grille would seem to have dated from 
this change in the Sultan w habiti. ^ 


А i і, и пт the Dome Chamber 
under his tection on Melnned J] but es аф give the date of ite construction, 
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Men that assisted him, im a more restricted sense it came to denote 
merely his court of justice.’ More generally, on the other hand, it 
was applied to the meetings of any body of officials. Thus the 
councils of the general staff of the Janissaries were likewise termed 
dicán. 

The Correspondence Office of the "Abhbáüsids was represented 
in the Ottoman administration by the Grand Mesir’s Chancery, 
referred to above. And both excluded, but worked in concert 
with, a department for the Issue of Orders. The function of the 
latter office under the “Abbasids seems to have been to examine, 
and if necessary to correct, documents emanating fram the former, 
and to affix to them some sign indicaung that they were issued with 
the ruler's authority, A similar office existed in the Great Selcukid 
administration, its chief official heing called fujrá'f, because the 
ruler's sign in this case was called fugra. The Ottoman ruler's sign 
was likewise called pagra: it was an intricate monogram of cach 
Sultan's name and was used not only on documents but on coma. 
One of the two principal officials that ranked next (excluding the 
Kubbe Veziri) after the Grand Fesi, accordingly, was the Айн, 
or Affixer of the Sign.? For though under the '"Abbásids and Selcu- 
kids the Affixer of the Sign was of less account than the official in 
charge of the Correspondence Office? under the Ottomans he was 
not, The Chancery itself was of greater account than the ofhce 
of the Nininci, but because of its direct supervision by the Grand 
Vezir its principal functionary, called Re'ísil- Kuttáh (Chief of the 
Secretaries),* was in early Ottoman days of comparatively humble 
standing, and only attained to a prominent position, approximating 
to that of his "Abbasid and Selcukid prototypes, in the period of 
decline. Moreover, owing to the conservatism with which old 
forms were clung to under the Sultans, even then the Ke'is was 
never officially recognized as the equal of the Nésdaci, though in 
fact he had become far more important. | 

The Re' fri I- Küttdb was thus the Grand. Vezír'r lieutenant for 
the direction of his Chancery. But the Grand. Fesi had another 
general licutenant, who, though of slighter publiceminence, actual- 
ly ranked above the Re'fs: he was called Adhya Bey? Moreover, 
owing to the assumption of the Sultan's judicial functions by the 

' For the ee tal observed ni xidienee, the payment of troops, 
қын фе gern af ambassadors ec the nino of Abdu'r- Rabmán 

СҮРІ. Е, В 

© Further ili rr ing the Atfodne! and Indro anil thr &ources eonaulte«l 
М т лн а 

1 °ТЪе Seéleukid Tudrd'i was certainly inferior to the Muay, See ef Bundári 
loc. «it. fur the pre-eminence af rhe Muni and Munaf. 

* Arabic: Auttdd is the plural oif Adrib. Sce the article in rhe Encyclopaedia af 


Ium. 


* jon Intendant, For the word Kdbya see uliove, p. bà, n. 3. 
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Grand Vesi, the Gavus Basi, whose primary duty it was to 
conduct proceedings at the sittings of the court in which these 
functions were performed, came to attend more generally on 
the minister than on the monarch and so to be regarded as yet 
another of his lieutenants; it is for this reason that the Caout Basi 
appears not only as an officer of the Houschold but as à func- 
tionary of the administration! In D'Ohsson's description the 
Káhya Bey, the Re'ivi'l-Küttáb, and the Cavus Bagi figure as three 
ministers, below the Grand. Vezír, whereas the. Nisdnei and. the 
Head of the Finance Department figure only as Councillors uf 
State? But ths designation was not applied to, them in Ottoman 
parlance, D'Ohsson seems only to have applied it in order to give 
his readers an idea of their actual importance in the government 
by pampering them to the ministers of European states. They 
had gained this importance only as the importance of the Grand 
Vesir itself had increased, in virtue of being his lieutenants. It 
wis never recognized officially; and so neither the Алуа пог е 
Reis ever gained a seat in the Divdn, whereas the Niydnei and 
the Head of the Finance Department had each had one from early 
times. Nevertheless, we máy most conveniently begin our descrip- 
tion of the administration in detail with an account of these three 
lieutenants, in virtue of the prestige they derived from their 
immediate attachment to the Grand l'ezir. D'Ohsson places the 
Кайуа first, the Refs second, and the Cavus Basi third. Officially, 
however, the Cavus Basi was superior to the Ke'ís? while the 
Кайуа Bey, for ressons that will appear, had no standing at all. 
This heing so, we propose to deal hrst with the Cacus Bazi, but to 
leave Ме Кес ШІ last, owing to his closer connexion with other 
officials, 

In late times the Cavug Baji performed a varicty uf duties. "They 
all had their origin, however, in his command of the (Сати, 
These had originally atteniled the sittings of the Sultan's court of 
justice lor rhe purpose of seeing to the execution of the rulings 
there pronounced ; and they continued so to attend after the presi- 
dency of this court had devolved on the Grand. Fezir, "l'he Cavus 

! Cf, abave, p. 83, 

t D''Ühason, vii, 159 sq: Hammer, op. cit., 101, 13b, follows D'Ohsson in 
describing the Aahiya, the Ate'fy, and the Cavuy Harl ss ministers, end even states 
that Мед were formally raised ра this rank by the Grand Festir lhrahim under 
Ahmed 1Il (reugned 1703-30). He does not inform us, however, what Turkish 
word wuüs used is tlie equivalert of "minister"; and apart from the fact that the 
Dhiin was not reunpganised tà give thee “minister a place corresponding to therr 
Pu үт, the Turkish sources that we have corisulted do not seem to beer 


à Bee UTEM. No та. Appemdix, p. ra, und No, 14, Appendix, p. 15 
(ініміт-тітігі Au "рен, the (Quar Бы ranked direcily а the ША 
dyalari (see above, p. 33, n. 0, «herezs ihe Reir, though above all the ather 
aecretaries, ranked below the Sehr Esfei (sec above, p. 84). 
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Bagi gave them the necessary orders, and so played an important 
part in the proceedings of the court. By the eighteenth century 
he had come indeed to be regarded as its vice-president, and as 
such would hold preliminary sittings in order to save the minister's 
time both by making abstracts of the cases to be considered by 
him and by deciding which cases should be so considered and 
which should be brought before inferior tribunals. D'Ohsson 
describes him also as Minister of Police, But this is a misleading 
description, As we have seen, the duty of preventing crime and 
assuring the maintenance of order in the capital and the area sur- 
rounding it was performed by various general officers! The police 
duty performed by the Carus Bari was still only that of executing 
sentences pronounced by the Grand Vezir and the ‘learned’ 
magistrates that were otherwise charged with the dispensation of 
justice. It is true that for this purpose he had at his orders the 
Janissary officers called Muhdir Aga, ‘Assis Bagi, and Subari? 
who, as we have remarked, were among those that were charged 
with more general police functions; but the Catus Basi was con- 
cerned in no way with the prevention, but only with the punish- 
ment, of delinquencies. It was the duty of the Caeuyes under him 
to marshal petitioners, litigants, and accused persons in the Grand 
Vesir's court, to carry messages, and to execute certain sentences. 
Each of the fifteen companies of forty-two men into which their 
corps was divided was commanded by an officer, attached to the 
Grand Vesir’s staff 2 and the whole corps was controlled by à Com- 






missioner and a Secretary,* whose duties included the detention af 
highly placed, and particularly of ‘learned’, persons at their office. 
It was through the Commissioner that thë Gavs Rasi transmitted 
his commands, The Secretary, for his part, registered the cases 
sent by the Grand Vezir to inferior courts, together with the 
names of the Gavuger charged with so transmitting them? —— — 

Owing to his supervision of procedure at the Grand. l'ezir $ 
court the Cavus Basi came also more or less to control the action 
of two officials called Tezherect,? whose duty 1t was alternately to 
read the petitions submitted for the minister's judgement, and 
note his decisions. "he Tezkerecis were officials of considerable 
importance. D'Ohsson places them first among his six “Secretaries 
of State’? Their official standing, however, wae quite low. In the 

' Above, np. 65, 104. : Зее Appendix A (5). 

?! Below, Драки с. 

* Cavuglar Emini and Cavuplar Kátilu. | ы 

! D'Ohsson, vil. 1656-7, 174; Seyyid Mustafa, 1. бо; Hammer, of. cit, bg. 
ЖІ. Teshereli abore, p. 44. The Tepheres here concerned were thè poti- 
Horners presented for consideration. The Trgheretit were entitled Rin wk (stent) 
and Küjük (Little) respectively, D'Ohisen calla them ' Maitres des Requétes : 
.' "The others being the Mekeippw the Tayrifdigt the Beylikgt, and the Kákya 
Adtdi, cf. Hammer, op. cit, 127. 
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Kanin-mime of Mehmed the Conqueror they appear as taking 
precedence only of the Ae‘is’s clerks, and some way below that 
functionary himself! As well as their duties in the Fezfr's court, 
they had а of drawing up the orders he sent out to the various 
government departments? 

The Grand ГезіГе Каһуа was originally one of his personal 
servants, having nothing direct to do with the administration, Hut 
as the grandeur and responsibilities of the prime ministry in- 
creased, so the Adiivaship gained both in prestige and authority, 
till in the end it came to he filled regularly by high officers of 
state? “The Adiya Bey, as he was by this time called," was then 
usually referred to as Aga Efendimiz ‘our Aga-Efendi’.” He was 
the Grand. F'ezír's general deputy, bur particularly in home and 
military affairs." ‘Thus on feast daya, when the functionaries of 
the Porte in general had a holiday, the Adhya Bey waa obliged 
ta remain on duty while the Grand Vesir paid a round of cere- 
monial calls, to represent him in case of sudden crisis.’ Moreover, 
besides having himself two secretaries, one for general correspon- 
dence and the collection of dues aecrumg to himself and the Grand 
Vesir called Kdhya Kátibi and the other, called Kara Kulak? 
for messages passing between himself and the minister, he con- 
trolled also the Grand Vesir's general sccretary, called Meknipen,’ 
amd the Vesrifaic?, or Master of Ceremonies. (he latter, who had 
several assistants, kept registers of court ceremonial and of the 
prerogatives enjoyed by the various functionaries of state! 


| OT LEME, No. t4, Appendix, p. 18. 
„* М.Т-М. 1. зог (Есау Гед), вой (Ir 
Seyyid Mustafá, i bo; Hammer, op. cit. 123. 

$ А i қ | Rim, th. 313, nore. 

* To distinguish him from the Jatiseary officer of the same tithe (see above, 
p. ba, n. 3! he was cnlled in full Verte Kies Bev. 

* Ahmed Rüaim, loc. eit. Agu Efendi isa cu 
wae applied generally to " Men of the Pen', both ` Ciemi an} government acere: 
tanes, and Aga to "Men of the Sword'.. Hammer, op, cit,, 135, states that the 
Kah Hey and the Cavu) Darl ranked ai ger, whereas Тһе Лә гапе us an 


я D'COhzsor i; үй. 159; СЁ Hammer, on, cit, 193 мү. 

? D'Ohsson, vii, 175-6. Cf. Hammer op. eit, 135. 

, КЕ Secretary of the Kira —D'Ohsson, vii, rz0: Hammer, op. cit, 133-2 
E Овна, endix E. note. Hammer, op. elt, roz. For the meaning of Ката 
Kuluk асе Appemdiy C; 

^ D'Ohison, vil, 160, Мейзарри from Arabic mektüb, "what i written, a 
intte ПЕР у and eo, with Turkish eonaerantal cha БЕ and endi ; ‘letter-writer’. 
ipare gene onm the same Arabic root, “he tha Writes’, “Timme ег, ор. Ей. 
131, Uificts from LE CHiison in placing ће a undes the supervision, aot 
oí tbe Külrya, but of te Feli, Р Pi реттілігі, ііі 
ң "h Tony, Arabic verbal нит from parrafa, "he showed bars to". hinde 
eerrmony —1in plural with "l'ürkish. ending. once 

" D'Ohsen, vil. 179: Hamme T, Op. cil, 191-2. Hanmer states that up to 
the reign of Ahmed ITI the Тері осе formed part of the Finance De~ 
partment, and was only then transferred to the Sublime Porte 





пш! Стајн): D'Oherm, vii. 169; 


curious combinution, since Efendi 
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The particular subordination of the Adhkya, the Mektdpea, and 
the Тег to the Grand Verir was marked by the fact that 
whereas the Re'te and the (lacus Bazi usually dined at the Fezir's 
table, they dined daily apart and together, even in the late 
eighteenth century; Yet by this time they were all, in fact, o£ 
eminence, For D'Ohsson is able not only to describe the Adliya 
as first minister, but to describe the Mehtüpeu, the Тер, апа 
even the Adhya Kátibi as three of the six Secretaries of State. 
The Adhva, these lesser officials, and many of the clerks of their 
respective departments subsisted largely from the shares they 
received af the presents offered to the Grand Vesir by persons 
freshly appointed to government employments. They were also 
allowed rations from the lesir's kitchens? ‘The Adfyaship, in- 
deed, was exceedingly remunerative in later times, Many of its 
holders contrived to make their fortunes while in office,’ 

The Re'isi'l-Kiittéb, as his name implies, was primarily the 
principal secretary of the Chancery. Yet his authority seems even 
in early times to have extended beyond the Chancery proper and 
to have included a control of the principal secretaries of the 
Treasury and others," though at the same time his official position, 
as we have indicated, was comparatively humble. The business 
of the Chancery consisted in the conservation of all kdntins other 
than those concerned with finance and fief-holding, the prepara- 
tion of all imperial orders other than those concerned with financial 
matters, and the issue of brevets of authority, which went by 
various names according to their nature, to all provincial governors, 
military fief-holders, ‘learned’ office holders of various classes,’ 
Kapici Bagis,* secretaries of the administration, and beneficiaries 
of pensions derived from religious endowments. ‘The department 
that had to do with the conservation of the Admins and the pre- 

ration of imperial orders was called Beylik, a word thought to 

* 4 corruption of Brak, meaning ‘Document’ :? and it is perhaps 
an indication that the Beylik was originally synonymous with the 
Chancery as a whole that the latter was managed under the super- 
vision of the Re'ís hy another official called Beyléhgr. The issue 
of brevets, however, was at least in later times confided to two 
departments other than the Beylik, one of which was called Tuiri 

! D'Ohison, 176. * Ahmed Risim, ii. 357, note. 

! [bid. ii. 312, note. | | ^id 

5: O.TLE.M., No. t4, Appendix, 18 (Edmin-ndmei AH 'Ormdu), D'Ohsson, 
vii. 166, states that this was stil] so in his timi. | | 
д, a òf Molin Kaddli, Muderrices, Idina, and Miitereilir (vee below, 

* Above, p. 84. 


p. 
* Obsolete in Ottoman Turknh—see Bedhouse, 16v. 
5 Arabic fuii, Verbal noun from furwala, 'he transfertes!’, and зы 
‘transference, translation’, 
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and the other Rún! because the brevets issued to the first two 
classes of ‘learned’ functionaries went by the first name, and those 
issued to minor ‘learned’ men, Aepicl Basls, and secretanes of the 
administration, went by the second. Brevets issued to provincial 
governors were called bert? those to military fief-holders daly 
fermáni. They were the concern also of the Tukri! office. 
Authorizations to draw pensions on religious foundations were 
likewise culled herdi, but they were issued by the office of Rii'ds, 
In the eighteenth century the Chancery emploved about one 
hundred and fifty clerks, of three grades.* Controlling them were 
six officials, subordinate to the Beylik(i.* | 
Resides his control of the Chancery, however, the Refs had two 
other duties, the first af which was the drawing up of the com- 
munications culled telhis from the Grand. Vezir to the Sultan.* 
And for the discharge ot this duty the Re'/s had another assistant, 
who, because he also signed receipts for the dues payable by newly 
mstalled military fiel-holders with the word ‘dmed’,? was known 
as the Amede. The Re'is’s second duty apart from the manage- 
ment of the chancery was to deal with foreign affairs, for which 
purpose he had to employ an interpreter.* In the middle period 
of Ottoman history, however—that is to say, from the conquest 
to the onset of decay—the relations of the Porte with foreign powers 
were comparatively simple: the Sultan merely dictated his wishes 
and declared war if they were not respected: so in these times the 
Кейі waa little preoccupied with such matters. Even when a treaty 
was first concluded with mfidel France, and when the first European 
ambassadors took up residence at the Gate of Felicity, the Grand 
Vezirs themselves carried out the negotiations involved, the Re'fser 





aH Literally ‘heads'—Arahic, plural of тач. In "Turkih ‘a commisston, 


i From Arbit bera, "immunity, privilege", und hence a diploma conferring 
е жане, 

* Pranmunced in Turkah Zapr. Dalby (Arabic), "holding, maintenance", Fer- 
м аа 

* Kütibe (weretaries), Зал ila, cf. p. 74 for Harem women called 
also by thin name), and ета i o (во D'O AUR, HERE м "Белал 
зани? Parhlla}—we have not heen ahle ts svcertain the Meaning of this word). 

were- 


ІП ће алаи, He looked: up Admin relevant to any problemi thar arose- 
tH) The PIdmel (notifier—from. Arabic i'lám, verbal oun from lama, "he 
informed"). He drew up repare on auch problema. (Hi) "he Mümns 'In- 
Yesngator —fram АғаБіс Меууста, "һе separated (something fram something)". 
Не examined and corrected unite pampered by the clerks: (iv), (v), and 
(vi) three Kireddrs ('grurse-boarers-—Irom. Arabic kii, ‘a purse’), one in cach 
department, The Re'ly alse tunt-an independent Azeedar of lua awn, 
Above, p. 34. See alio Appendix C. | 

* Meaning, im Persian, "It haa came" (ar, móre atfietly, "eame" 

* Tercümün Properiy . tarcumdn, Amibe, a word of Arame ongn. Cor- 
rupted мз the familiar "Dirggoman' through. the. Greek p сомит. "Г 
Ke'li't mterpretez wis cálled ‘Interpreter of the Dicain'— Pitedn Tercümdnl. 
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merely keeping record of them, as they did of every other vezirial 
transaction. But gradually, as with the Sultan's retirement from 
the personal direction of affairs the Grand. l'ezirs had the more 
to manage, and as relations with European states grew more 
complicated and demanded continuous attention and ingenuity, 
the responsibility for their conduct fell more and more on the 
Reises. And since Re'tses were scldom well informed regarding 
European politics, or the status, or even sometimes the where- 
abouts, af European states, they came to rely for advice and in 
negotiation more and more on their Interpreters, Up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century these Interpreters were usually 
Europeans that had turned Moslem, But by that time leadin 
Greek Orthodox families of the Phanar quarter of the capital hat 
begun to europeanize themselves in some degree, and were able to 
provide the requisite knowledge. Thenceforward, accordingly, the 
post of Interpreter was regularly held by a member of one of these 
families; and when early in the eighteenth century the Porte took, 
as we have related, to appointing Phanariots likewise to the Hos- 
podarships of the Rumanian Principalities, the holder of the Inter- 
pretership was regularly chosen for whichever of these two offices 
fell vacant. The Interpreter's duty was to translate notes addressed 
by foreign envoys to the Porte and vice versa, and to interpret 
both for the Reis when he engaged in negotiations with such 
envoys, and for the Grand Vezir and the Sultan when they te- 
ceived them in audience.! In later times at least, also, they used 
often to carry on negotiations independently, and so acquired a 
position of great consequence in the esteem of foreigners. 

When the various oes subordinate to the. Re'is were created 
is not clear; presumably from time to time aa the need for them 
arose with the increase of business. It is improbable that they 
all existed in the time of Mehmed I1; and their creation doubtless 
contributed to the Re'irs advancement. This in the maim, how- 
ever, was due in the first place to his attachment to the Grand Геліт 
—to the circurnstance indeed that he wns still officially a 'servant'— 
so that with the. Vezir's other servants he came to be recognized, 
so to speak, unofficially as a public figure of mark. In the second 
place, and even more, it was due to the ever-increasing importance 
of foreign affairs in the councils of the Empire, Foreign observers 
of later times were apt perhaps to attribute an eminence to the 

E MTM. i 817-18 (Kdmin-mime of ' Abdu'r-Rahmiln Тег Канин оће 
s D'Obwon, vii. EN ео. Че ITO, $q., 131; Lybyyer, 
К е Styyid Musteli, tet that the number of kalemt wis increased aà 
time went on: and Ahmed BRásim, ii. 353-4, note, contrasta postá such as those 


af the Атей and Меір. (nr shich Befs were not provided. with others of 
earlier fuundution, for which they werr 
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Reis Efendi that he scarcely enjoyed in the eyes of his compatriots, 
because next to the Grand Vesir he was brought most constantly 
to their attention, whereas most contemporary Ottomans knew 
little and cared less about the Domain of War. But he was un- 
doubtedly: of far greater influence on the conduct of affairs than 
either of his two fellow ‘ministers’. | 

We have now accounted for all the officials that stood, under 
the Grand. l'ezír, at the apex of the governmental triangle. And 
we have noticed that most of the business that in Moslem adminis- 
trations in general was dealt with by officials standing at one of 
the points of the base—namely, those that controlled correspon- 
dence, the registration of documents, and the issue of commands 
and regulations—caine in the Ottoman scheme under the more 
immediate purview ol the prime minister. We may now, accord- 
ingly, pass on to describe the departments that dul in. fact stand 
ar this point in the Ottoman administration, the most distinguished 
official of. which was, as we have already indicated, the Nisdned, 
the Affixer af the Sign. 

The use of a royal cipher (tazki', tevki") was inherited by the 
Ottomans from the ‘Abbasids, that of a fufra—a specifically 
Turkish badge—from the Selcukids : and the latter came into use 
in the Ottoman Empire as early as the reign of Orhan in the 
fourteenth century." But it was not till the reign of Mehmed 11, 
alter the conquest, that the office of Nisdaci—or Tevcki'f? as he 
was also called—3was ereated.! At first the new official would seem 
to have been given some authority both over the Chancery and 
its head, the Ke'ír, and over another department, that of the 
Defter-Inine, in which all documents rclating to ficfs were preserved, 
anil jti head, the Defter Emini, or Commissioner of the Register.4 
The latter office was in any case always independent of the Grand 
Vezir in a way that the Chancery was not.* ‘The above-mentioned 
authority arose from the nature of the Nifyánci's duties, a& then 

t Encrclofaedia of Eifam, uit. "Tuüghtü'. See now alo P. Wütek, "Notes 
та attumune" in Byzantim A1] Fi Pe eco: аи 
M Кыке reproductions of pufra of the Sultans from Orhán to 
) ^ Minincl ia from the Persian пірін, "agn", with Turkish ending: Terhi is 
irom ео aa above, И Фу, whai Kiinid we have 
Mi cu god - hus м i ei DU ри n 
Мулки ИК minnn j ii Отан)" о ыы 

* See Seyyid Мирий, 4, 59. The word defter is à corruption: of the Greek 
diphthern, patihment, twgi&ter, or. hank—KEwuryelopondia of slum, aw, So 
Dofice-ddan, ‘reyister-keeper' (ef. ЗЛА, Басе АТ, shove, PP. 70 and 
T4. n- ATi Defier-hidre, 'frrgister- house": 


i See Ahmed Ráaim, i. 368, where the Ihfter-hdae їз represented as form- 
ing ons ef the ihrer бадана! it of state, анне with the 


Diodi (temina here the l'ezír's chancery) amd the Finance Office (hasin, 
Vitirally, "D'éessury") | 
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defined. For though his primary function was the tracing of the 
jugra on official documents of various kinds, he was at first em- 
powered as well to examine and correct them, comparing them on 
the one hand with such Adinias as existed on the topics to which 
they referred, and, on the other, in special cases, modifying 
kémins to harmonize with decrees newly issued. But in order to 
fulfil this duty the Nisdnel was übliged to consult the archives, 
which were kept in part by the Beylikji, as we have seen, and in 
part by the Defter Emint. 

Owing to his power of altering documents to harmonize with 
already. existent. A&dnüns, the des in these early times came to 
be compared with the ‘learned’ functionary, the Mufti, whose 
function it was to state whether any projected action harmonized 
with the Sacred Law: the Nigdned was therefore regarded as ‘the 
Мот оС Кбайт". > Вис he differed fram his ‘learned’ counterpart 
in being authorized, on occasions, to alter the texts to which auch 
references were made. He might do so, however, only upon 
receiving a special order called taghíh fermáni (Correction Order), 
an which the Grand Mesir drew the pufra with his own hands 
(so that such orders might not be confected by rhe Niyánei him- 
self). After making the required alteration and returning the 
Admin to the archives, the Nisdnci would preserve the ѓай 
fermánl to justify his action.* Е 

The discharge of these duties required considerable erudition 
on the part of Nigdncis, They were therefore chosen, in these 
early days, either from among a certain class of ‘Learned Men’ 
or were promoted from the office of. Re'fs or from that of Head 
of the Finance Department. Nevertheless, the latter, the Defter- 
ddr, as he was called, was held to be of equal dignity with the 
Nipanci unless the Nisdnel had been elevated either to the Vezirate 

| Sc ALTM LS P (din ndm "Аът Картада Тув) 

Лога Ns Pd Er H pema n ievkl i. 

* Tajhih, A ALS UEM I noun from gahhalha, ‘he corrected’, Їп the 
Enryelopaedia г) Шат, ате. “Тары”, this operation—/ajkfh—on. the part of 
е Міране? ба терген вз a verification rather than a correction of kamini: 
thut is to say that these orders authorized the Nipdaci merely to compare current 
orders with Admins to ensure their harmonisation, Hut it hardly seems likely 
that orders of such dignity as these fajhih fermániari evidently were should have 
authorized the Nigdiaci to dono more than inspect the Manin. For wach an mapec~ 
tion murt surely have been one of his routine duties, involved in his right of 
correcting the documents aubmitred to him. Moreover, we know rhar from time 
to time alteratiorm tere rnade in Admin (cf. OTEM- Nu: ty, Appendix), 
and that the Niyanci was cormronly charged with the redaction of the collectsars 
of Adeier known a9 kdinda-ndimey (see гун Лофи of [iani loc. cit. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that such alterations were likewise the busimess of the 
Nipinel, that authorization to make thom would be conveyed: with me 
aolemnity, ani that precautions would be tien to prevent unauthorixcd 
alterutiann, 

+ MTM, lae. eit. | | Р 

! Müderriser (professors) of Dail ard Salm rank (sce below, eh. xi). 
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or to a rank next below it! In this case his superiority to the: 
Defterdár was officially acknowledged;* but in any case he ts 
usually placed, in accounts of the ceremonial to be observed 
at divans, at which both were entitled to seats, before the 
Era And by the middle of the seventeenth century his 

heial superiority to that official seems to have increased. For in 
a hánün-niüme of that period we find him seated (at such díránr) 
on the Grand Fezír' right, whereas the. Defterdár is seated. on 
his left. 

Hy this time, nevertheless, the. Nisánci's real importance had 
suffered 3 decline, His office, as we have seen, constituted some 
kind of check on the proceedings of the Grand. 'ezir, since even 
‘Correction orders’ could only be issued with the Sultan's know- 
ledge; and by the middle of the seventeenth century the Sultans 
had retired from the conduct of affairs, leaving the Grand Vexirs 
i charge. Most posts in the administration were by then con- 
ferred by favour, often on unsuitable persons; and whether ar not 
because the Grand Vesirs preferred to weaken the Nisdnct's 
authority, the office was now usually given to Hiss Odalis or Ағас 
af the Stirrup and formed a stepping-stone to no less incongruous 
a post than the Admiralty* So far the Nisdncis still possessed the 
right, whether they often exercised it or not, to control and correct 
the documents submitted to them for adornment with the pura. 
But under Ahmed ITT this right was officially abolished. On the 
other hand, the Nipdncl now had the drawing of the fugra as his 
exclusive privilege, whereas up to the reign of Ibrahim he had 
shared it with the Aube Vesirs, who in early times, when the 
Nisdncis were occupied with less mechanical duties, had often 
relieved them in this one.? Otherwise the office became a sinecure, 
hike a number of others that we shall refer to in their places, 
retaining, like them, only conventional eminence. Meanwhile, the 
office of Defter Emini, for other causes, had likewise declined in 
Importance to an almost equal degree, In the cighteenth century, 
therefore, the two were conferred for life, unlike those of the rest 
of the administratian, being held alternately by two fimctionaries, 
year by vear.t 

! The rank af Beyferbeyi of Rumelia (see belaw, p. ‘ 

: O.T.E.M., ри 3-05 CER АУ са ый ІТ 

м 908 (Reda nie of 156, ee Aq 

t Seyyhl Mustafi, ii, 90; Abmed Rasim, ii. Jia, mates — 

"MEE 199 (Kednitn nite of 'Abda'e-Rabmin Tevktiy: Sey: 
і. фт; Encyclopaedia of filam, аге "Таи". ае ена монад, 
signezfüxer, was called Tufra-key, "Tura-Drawer" (from. Persian арип, “о 
draw’), nding (> Hammer, Staatrrerwaltumy, 133, in his day it was hy an 


mutant to е Алі, віно called T'ufra-ket, that. documents were. actual! 
adorned with the monogram, * Abmed Hásir, ii. 314-16, note. 
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The Defter-háne, managed by the Defter Emini, was divided 
into three departments. ‘The first of these, called. Jemál (Sum- 
mary),! dealt with the documents in which the limits of all pro- 
vinces and their subdivisions, and of all fiefs, were defined. ‘The 
second, called Mufajsal,? dealt with similar documents regarding 
private property; and the third, called. Rüznáme,? with changes 
in fief-holding. In the late eighteenth century it was staffed by 
about a hundred clerks, By that time, however, its importance 
had very greatly declined, owing to the decay into which the Otto- 
man feudal system had fallen; For the existence of the Defter-háne 
side by side with and independently of the Finance Department 
corresponded, of course, with the maintenance of some state em- 
ployces, including troops, on a feudal basis, while the rest were 
paid for their services in money. But this feudal scheme, which, 
as we have explained, allowed ita beneficiaries to collect tithes and 
dues on the lands assigned to them, required little attention in 
comparison with that which it was necessary to devote to the 
finances proper, even though in early times the number of persons 
supported by fiefs was far greater than that of the recipients of 
pay and allowances. And so from the first the Defier Emini wás 
an official much inferior to the Defterdár; indeed. his office was 
then a regular stepping-stone to the Finance Department,’ In 
precedence he seems at first to have ranked after the Cebeci and 
Горси Bajis, and immediately above the Sehir Emini? Except 
the Nigdncl and the Defterdár, he was then the most highly placed 
of all the secretaries (as opposed to the Apas—of the army and 
the Houschold), being superior by two places to the Re'isti'l- 
Küttdb3 Nevertheless, he seems to have been generally regarded 
as of less eminence than the Reis partly, perhaps, because 
not only did he (like the. Reis) have mo seat at фе Ри, 
he did not even appear at it, Thus in Turkish accounts of the 
structure of the administration six officials (called Kalem Кісай, 
or Heads of Departments)’ аге mentioned as holding the chiel 
ë: Arabic- | 
а Literally, ‘detailed’ (Arabic); Le.a detailed register. Redhouse, 9+. referring 
to this register, explains it a3 'a detailed doomeday-book af Turkey, containing 
a Hat of every sepatate extate; also, пат of the office where this regipter be kept’. 
3 Әйелде (бегей, from roc, 'day', and müme, ‘a book, à document, å 
lerver"), ‘a day-book, a journal” (cf. below, p. 130). Generally one recording 
гессірін ond disbursements, Here one recording day-to-day tranwderences 
ol feds. * D'Ohason, vit; 193, ybyer, 172. 
! O.T.E.M., No. 14; Appendix; 17 (Kdndin-ndme Al Omán). | 
* Above, pp. 67-68. " АБате, в. 84. тыч. рр. ұй, 23. 
“ Киаіст (Алаһас), "а тесі, а reed-pen'. The term ЛА el-Kalem, " op at 
the Fen’, being used to mean employect of government берагшынта, үчен, 
by a semantic transition, comma to. denote such departments collectively 
(as here), or singly, in which case it plural akldm i» used abso. Rica! (abou 
Arabie) is the plural of Кабы, ‘тай’. In "Turkish it is used particularly of 
important persons, es ‘Aird Devles', ‘statesmen’. 
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places—Muenásibi Sitte (the Six Posts)'—in it; and of these six 
posts the. Ae'ís is shown as holding the third (after the Niydncl 
and the Head Defterddr) and the Defter Emini the fourth; while the 
fifth and sixth are held by two minor Defterdars. These six 
officials all appear. in D'Ohsson's account, but arranged in another 
order. The Rei, as we have seen, is elevated by bir to the dig- 
nity of minister, whereas the other five are called Councillors of 
State. And of these five D'Ohsson gives the first three places to 
the Defterddrs (though the second two were mere sinecures by 
his time), the fourth to the Майї, and the fifth to the Defter 
Eminit The Defter Emini, it may be noted, like the Лете, the 
(eats Basi, and the Nípánci, had as his secretary and messenger 
a Aiseddr,* 

If we have placed the Defter Eming at the Nípinci's end of our 
imaginary administrative triangle it is because he was regarded as 
in some degree coming under the authority of that functionary, 
whereas he had little, apparently, to do with the Defterdár. But 
in fact he stood as it were between the two, since the matters with 
which his-registers dealt were exel sively econumic. In consider- 
ing his department, therefore, we may imagine ourselves to have 
moved towards the third point of the triangle, at which we now 
arrive, 

The Deftér Emini and the. Defterdár, as their styles indicate, 
werc both concerned with the keeping of Defters or registers; but 
those under the contro! of the Defterddr referred: to all the 
revenues accruing in money and kind to the central treasury, to 
such expenditure of these finds as was necessary, to the storage 
and use of surpluses, and to the procuring of other resources on 
the occurrence of a deficit. This being so the business of his 
department required the attention. of many more officials and 
clerks than. those employed incall the other departments of the 
administration put together, the moreso in that the Finance De- 
parument had, apart from a large number of accountancy bureaux, 
both a chancery of its own, called Máliye Kalemi and a court 
in which disputes that arose between the government and private 
persons. regarding monetary matters were tied. The Finance 
bi Min (Arabia), plural of. menyab, *a atitin’, from majaba, "he set, he 


* Seyyid Musqmll, n. 00; Aluned Rüsirn, i. 381, note. 
i рамот, vil; 192-3, T 


n vs ее 1. 515 UKimin-nüme of "Abdu' rz Balmán Ter i— Kinin ol 

* Cf. p. 122, п. 9, above. Máliyw is from the Arabic Mal ‘richen money- 
The adjeciival form mili, wuilive, huwever, mre not elassical. The lattes in 
used wubstuntivally in Turkish with ihe meanings ‘finance, financial affairw': 
so Maliye Kalemi, "Department. or Bureau, of Finance’. "the Еше пг 
пустуе оѓ ай] ihe departments cantralled by thw Defterdr, was unually referred 
t aa the asiani “Anne, the State Trenaury*. 


р 
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Office was housed, not in the Sublime Porte, but in a building of 
its own, And just as an alternative name for the Sublime Porte 
was Pasa Kupisl, so this building was called Defterdár Kapisi: ће 
Gate of the Defterdár i 
The Defterddr was from the time of the conquest an. official of 
the first consequence, As we have seen, he xin as equal with 
the Nipinci immediately (excluding the Kubbe Vezirs and the chief 
‘earned men’) after the Grand Vesir. And if the Nidai was 
regarded us the "first between equals’ because of his authoritv tà 
draw the imperial cipher, the JDefterdár was otherwise distin- 
guished as the sole official of the administration who had the right 
uf presenting petitiuns ro the Sultan in persan.* At that time the 
Empire consisted only of “Rumelia’ and ‘Anatolia’, But already 
the Defterdár was provided with an assistant to deal with: the 
finances of Anatolia, so that those of Rumelia were regarded as 
the Defterdár's especial province.’ Under Bayezid H the assistant 
was entitled Defterdür also— of the second class';* and. when in 
the sixteenth century vast additions were made to the Empire, sull 
other Defterddrs were appointed to manage the finances of the 
newly conquered. territories. ‘These seem all, however, to have 
been subordinate to the Defterddr of Rumelia; and when on the 
lous of Hungary at the end of the seventeenth century, the Defter- 
Ча ПЕ that had been created under Süleymim the Magnificent to 


residence for à Sultán; from 1765 to 1755 1n the Vere-hbatan Seráy (built over 
the vaulted Byzantine cistern that still goes by that name: "the Pulicv. sinkirur 
into tlie ground"); and thereafter in a budding m the outer court of the Imperusl 


Seriy, ita archives then being stared neat the Mosque of Sulis Ahmed aml thr 


office of the Nfjdnel.. Hammer, Conmtamimopalts und dur UR 1, 319-106 
* (X T.E.M,, No, 13, Appendix, 14 нанады Au t pnis). The other 
er e aged wor the A on at Ded 

= йшїгп, 1. 154, гиме; Ёлгуг dig af Filam, art. ' Defterdár', 

* D'Ohason, vii 361. "Of rhe second clmm'OSakki Sds[ (Arsbic), quid 
meaning ‘faaure’,.and so ‘section’. According ro Hammer, np. em, (33, № 
Defterdári Sakki Sáni was appointed ouly in. 1576 under Murad ІП, шиі мі 
known also da ЛГА Гаа Del т ‘Defterdir of Leases" (Гог тоа аа ОР 
"еды" вее below). But Hammer's account iè not very clear, since, having 
mentioned the creation of an cartier Defterddzilk of Aleppo, he then ignores the 
latter, and also places the Deftenddrt Sach Sini after the Anadolu Defterdidri ard 
wo third, despite his style. 


Up to 1268 the. Frrance Office xa housed in a manaion then V IUS аз а 
Ри 


t Itis usually stated that in the sixteenth century there were four. Dr, terddrs, 
one for Rumelia, one for Anatoliu, one for Syrm, Fe und Lyür Bekit 
bri ares (created by 


(created by. Sean D and ane for Hungary ani the Danu ares | 
Saleymin І)-әге D'Olisson, 161; Lybyer, 168; Encyclopaedia wf, Iam, avt. 
"Defter" "АТ, t.u6, however, stutes that Selim | created Defrerddriike not only 
for Damascus fie, Syrah but alao for Aleppa, Bosnia, and Erderum; an 
Harnmer, op. eit, 144, that (2s well as those Rumelia, Anatalka, Aleppo, the 
Danube, Damascus, Diyhr, and Erderum) there were in later times others for 
Tripoli. of Syria, Sivas, and Кагитап. Dean foc. cit., addi that under 

m ÎE and Murid II every proviriee (eyüler) had. ita defterdidr, But possibly 
these (and some of those mentioned by Hammer) were provincial Mi Defter- 
dris, not resident at the capital-—see below, p. 159. 
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control the various provinces lying along the Danube was su 
pressed, the Defterddr of Rumelia, or Bay Defterdér (as he had 
always been called) assumed responsibility for the finances ot the 
entire Empire. Two other. Defterddrliks remained in being. But 
thenceforth. they were sinecures, conferred, like the posts. of 
Nisdaei and Defter Emini, for life! 

In the time of Mehmed the Conqueror the Bag Defterddrlik 
was open to persons holding the offices of Defter Emini, Sehir 
Emini, Kádi (of а certain rank), and Re I-Küttüb, Like the 
Nipdnd, the. Defterdár might alteady be elevated to the rank of 
vesir. At the beginning of the Conqueror's Kámün-náme he is 
mentioned, like and directly after the Grand lezir, as the Sultan's 
deputy (vehi!) Гог finance, the Grand Vezir being, however, his 
inspector (mdzir), In money matters, it is further stated, there 13 
no appeal against the Deflerdér's decision; and he, like the Grand 
Vezir and the. Kádi-'askers onlv, has the nght to issue orders 
adorned with the /ugra (always, of course, regarding financial 
affairs).* 

D'Ohsson, in his "T'ableau', gives a complete description of the 
Finance Office as it existed in his day. Hut it is clear from the 
names of the various bureaux into which part of it was divided 
that these had been created from time to time as new types of 
business arose to be dealt with, Whether some of these bureaux 
had during the period of their activity come under the control of 
one or other of the lesser Defterdirs, and whether there had earlier 
been yet other bureaux, suppressed when their services were no 
longer required, we have not been able to discover. It is clear, at 
any rate, that they had never been thoroughly reorganized. And 
к we find business distributed very unsystematically between 

em. 

It scems probable that there were originally four types of bureau, 
if we exclude both the chancery mentioned above and a special 
bureau—that of the Ра АР (ог Dater)? where all documents 
emanating from the others were dated. These four types were 
called ин Ritsndme (Day-Book),* Muhkdsebe (Accoun- 
tancy)! Mukábele (Check)? and Mevküfát (Contributions in 
Rind); "The Accountancy departments kept. records of receipts 

! D'Ohason, vir. 251-2; Ahmed Rasim, ji. > 3 

* OT.E.M., Nos, ra and и Aberin’ сае (7 CRdinün nd mes AN "Ортан. 

, nS (Атас), "аге * Cf. above, n. 127. 

* From Arabie kdhala, one meaning ol w 
ең "Prom Arabic жашы, ре i vilined lied to the ibu 
tions because they were тепе т res tha dd to thtse contribu: 
riae eri SAM чан Hired" as far those that furntibed them were 


i use them themselves nor trade in them, juat aa 
Property was otherwise markdf by the act— gf of making it over for the 


huch үй "hr collated, oT compared" — 
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and disbursements of money in detail. The Check departments 
kept the rolls of the standing cavalry and infantry, the Pages, 
the Palace Door-keepers (Kapicis), and the personnel of the 1m- 
perial stables—they were called ‘Check’ because persons of these 
categories entitled to pay could drw it only after obtaming 
countersignature of their certificates from these offices, “Phe de- 
partment of Contributions in Kind registered both the collection 
of these contributions from the provinces in war time and their 
distribution: in part these were stored in magazines at the capital 
and at fortresses On the frontiers, in part they were supplied direct 
ti) the commanders of forces on campaign. ‘The Day-Book depart- 
ment, as its name implied, received daily accounts of receipts and 
expenses from all the other departments of the Finance Office. 
aud once or twice a year produced a ‘balance-sheet’ (hu/dgai 
femal)! for the perusal of the Sultan and the Grand. l'ezir. 

Of these four types of department only those called Accountancy 
need further description at this stage. For, on the one hand, there 
was never more than one department for contributions in kind, 
and, on the other, it seems probable that even in the days of the 
Conqueror there were, as later, only two ‘check’ departments, one 
for the infantry, the other for the cavalry.and the various categories 
of palace employees. There were, it is true, also two “Day-book’ 
departments, but the second, called Little (while the chief one was 
called Great)? was probably a later creation, and hy D'Ohsson's 
time had come to discharge duties quite inappropriate to its name. 

There were, eventually, five Accountancy departments, called 
Bas (Chief), Anadolu (Anatolia), Harameyn (Holy Cities)’ Cisy 
(Poll-ax), and Küpüh Evkdf (Small Endowments), "These quite 
clearly fall into three groups: the first two together, the Ciste by 
itself, and the Harameyn and Кирий Evkáf together. The Liara- 
mewn Muhdsebess cannot haye been so called before the rm ol 
Selim i, when the EHijàz was added to the a It seems likely 
that there was at first a single uccountancy office for endowments: 
—Evhaf Muhásehesi—it$ concern being to keep er of such 
imperial foundations and of the salaries provided from them lor 
the ‘learned men’ that managed them, and to issue to the latter 
their certificates of nomination. But eventually there came to he 
endowment of a religious or charitable institution. Similarly the official of the 
я rüdministeted vacant fefa (temporarily "iminohilized') was 
CU УЫ Ка (Arabie in Persian comatructinn) rnesté aetualle "Quintessence 
of me Surrey ef rt ave р. 127). 

' i hen kept the solls of the Kopki Haysis (see ubave, p. 531 ated the Чате 
or marines (see above, p. gg). So D'hon. Hamer, op. city 153, ай» (быт 
тейін of sca captaina, Cdjni-girs and. Gedihli Zu inei (See Appendix B icy s te. 

5 ie. Aleca and Medina. Sec above, р. 77. пт. 
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three departments concerned with these matters; the two we have 
mentioned and a third. called Harameyn Mukdte'asi. Mukdja'e 
means the lease of a tax-farm.! In later times, as we shall explain, 
the enllection of titles and dues accruing to the Treasury was not 
confided to sularied government employces but ‘farmed out’ to 
contractors, No less than nine departments of the Finance Office 
as constituted in D'Ohsson's days went, therefore, by the name of 
Muháta'a or Lease, One of these was created to deal with the lease 
of contracts for the farming of tithes and dues on property belong- 
ing to the imperial endowments af Mecea and Medina: the Hara- 
meyn Mukdfa'ast in question, Whatever its scope originally, 
however, this came eventually to be confined to such leases as 
referred only to property of the kind in Asia, whereas similar 
property in Europe, as well as all property belonging to other 
imperial endowments, was then dealt with by the department thar 
we have supposed to have been ongially called Eckáf Muldsehes 
and which, owing tn this connexion with the endowments of the 
Hoty Cities, was later called Harameyn Muhdsebesi. Moreover, 
the issue of certificates of appointment to learned posts came to 
be similarly divided between the two departments: the Harameyn 
Muhdsehess issued those thit referred to Europe, thè Harameyn 
Mukáta'iii those that referred to. Asia. As for the Small Endow- 
ment department, its business waa merely to keep registers of the 
salaries of persons attached tothe service af such charitable estab- 
lishments a& hospitals, soup-kitchens, and asylums Гоу the insane. 

The secretaries of the Cizye Muhásebesi kept the rolls of the 
poll-tax imposed on Zimmis, or non-Moslems,* and prepared the 
demand formi that were sent out yearly to the provinces shortly 
before the date of callection. Theirs was one of the few depart- 
nents never burdened with supplementary and often anomalous 
duties. On the other hand, the Bar Muhdsehe, which is said. to 
have been the ‘fondamental hasis"! of the Finance Office, and its 
offshoot the Анадан Miukärehesi, dealt between them with almost 
everv variety of business other than these we have already men- 
tioned and such tax-farm contracts as came under the "Lense 
departments, 

Thus the Bag Muhderbe kept registers, first, of moneys received 
ind disbursed by ull the commissioners. (mins), namely, those 


i Aruhic hája'a, "he ride an engayenment with a "0H on condition of ám 
annual payment —s pe t-Classical usé, pmbably related ig ahta'a, "he granted 
(land) as @ katla (ar hefi. For these leuses resembled fiefs in hat ha Larae 

! each were empowered in collect takes and dues. Nloreover, the Treasury. 
recerved s fixed aum fram the erent oF such leases, instead of anc Prepertionare 
t the ум ni the dues, &c., птіреничі іп the area concerned. 

* For Zimmii and the Cisye see below. Gh. xh. Tr 
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attached to the Household: the Seltr Emini, the Darb-hüne 
Emini, the Arpa Emini, and the Wabah Emini: those attached to 
the T'opeu corps: the T'op-hdne Náziri and the Hártüd-háne Eminis ;* 
and the Commissioner of the Admiralty (Tersdne Emini)? 1t like- 
wise kept registers, secondly, of money contributions received 
from the provinces; thirdly, of the pay of frontier garrisons; and 
fourthly, of munitions of war. It was further a depot of contracts 
for state supplies, and presumably in connexion with them received 
accounts payable by the Treasury, and prepared certificates, called 
Miri Tezheresir* authorizing their payment. These are said. by 
D'Ohsson to have been the ‘original’ duties of the department, 
In later times, however, it was allotted still others, though 
special clerks grouped in "sub-departments’ were then appointed 
to deal with them. The first of these sub-departments was called 
Málikáne Kalfasis Tt registered such tax-farm leases as were 
granted, against an initial payment, to contractors for life. The 
second was called Zimmet (obligation) because it kept accounts of 
state debts; and the third was called Mwuhallefdi,? because 1 
registered revenues that accrued to the Sultan, and were paid not 
into the public but into the ‘Inside’ treasury, from successions 
and property confiscated irom Kap? Kullari. 

The Anadolu Mukhäårebest was perhaps the department at one 
time managed by the second Defterdar, In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, it was by no means especially concerned with 
Anatolian affairs, It then merely kept the accounts of various tax- 
[arma and imperial domains (Havdssi Hümdyun), and the pay-rolls 
af veterans and troops garrisoned in the Archipelago., 

As far the: remaining departments, they consisted first, 45 we 
have indicated, of eight others for the registration of leuses, of two 
called. Büyüh Kal'a and Kügük Kal'a (Great and Small Fortress), 
and of two called Sip Kalemi and Silihddr Kalemi (Sipdhi and 
Sililidr Bureaux). ‘Three of the ‘Lease’ departments, called by 
place-names, Bursa, Avlonya, und Keffe, dealt merely with tax- 


' ne. thg Commissioners of the Ciry, the Mint, Forage Supplies, amd the 
Kitchen (above, pp. 84-85), 


, Рр. 99. я 
' Above, n. to1.. Hammer, op. cit. 147. groups thè Emin differently, stating 
that thom of the City, the Айгай y, the Kitchen, ancl the Forage in 
were known ma muri Erba à, "the Four Commistionera par 4 enu 
E. | Y sce above, p. 49. The adjective miri here used substantrvally, 
from Arabic Amir, and hence meaning “princely” oF ‘royal’, wee applied to the 
Treasury eepecially, which was commonly called mur е МПГ. ы 
нів, "Assistant of the Life Leases’. For Málikdne aec below, p. 225, for Кайа 
App. His). Aw explained below, cach main department had several Kalifas, 
d when thew sub-departmenta were added to them, each waa managed 


! another. | 
* CE ch. xiv, below, for tha Zirmmetr or dimmi contracted by Timmi. 
* From Arabie huadlafa, “he lett (aumething) behind hie. 
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farm leases in the provinces concerned, Bur the business of the 
others was more complicated. There was in the first place a Bas 
Мина, or Chief Leuse, department, which was concerned with 
live different categories of leases, ‘Thus certain partionlarly large 
tax-Farms were called Nezáret (Inmspectorate), and leases for these, 
all apparently referring to districts situated on the right bank of 
the Danube, formed the chief category. ‘The others were leases 
uf farms for the collection of dues payable on rice crop (in 
Rumelia), salt: mining, fishing (in the Black and Aegean Seas), and, 
lastly, timber-felling.! Probably the next most important of these 
departments was the Ma'den Vukdja'ast which existed primarily 
to register the leases of gold- and silver-mines; But in time it 
had come to discharge other duties, totally unconnected with 
mining. "Fhus it also kept account, on the one hand, of tribute 
received. bath from the Hospodars and from the Gypsies (as п 
special category of. Zimmis), and, on the other, of receipts from 
the yield of dues on the cultivation and transport of tobacco, 
and af the octroi imposed on commodities entering the principal 
cities of Rumelia, including the capital. A third department, thë 
Ittanbul Mukáta'asi, had duties scarcely less varied. "l'hough it 
did in fact deal with the leases af tax-farms in the area surrounding 
the capital, it dealt also with certain others in western Thrace, and 
registered receipts from the market dues of Istanbul and Adria- 
nople, and from dues on silk and objects made of gald and silver. 
The remaining two 'Lease' departments were called Hásslar 
Muhdta' itl and Sdlivdne Mukdta ast respectively, the first because 
the leases in. question. were those grinted for the collection of 
tithes and ducs in Reis of the highest cat гу, the second because 
it arranged. for the. payment of yearly p ju A (ráliyáne meaning 
yearly")! to captains of the lieet, and of yearly pensions to the 
{ens of the Crimea and some of their officers. Why his department 
should have been called Mukáta'a is less evident, Perhaps it was 
that special revenues were set aside to meet the expenditure on 
these salnries, and that contractors (mültezims) leased the right of 
collection. 

As for the ‘Fortress’ and ‘Cavalry’ bureaux, the Büyük Kal'a 
kept rolls of garrisons and local levies stationed in fortresses on 
the frontiers in general and those along the Danube in particular, 
while the Асай Кага did the same for the local troops engaged 
te reinforce garrisons in Albania and the Mores, ‘The bureaus of 
the зіміз und ШІНШІ т existeil merely т {чаш рау certificates to 
the men of these two. Bálüks, which had to be countersigned at 
д MM em Op. cit, 129, wilds the leases of the custom m all 


Mal den (Aralygc), meaning *a mime", ! [n Persian—frorn Sai, ‘year’. 
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the Cavalry Check department before payment might be obtained. 
The Four Bolükr had no corresponding hureaux in. the Finance 
Office. Their certificates were prepared under the direction of 
their commanders, but had likewise to be countersigned at the 
Cavalry Check department. 

These were all the departments of the Finance Office except its 
chancerv, which was reckoned as one of them, Before we describe 
the latter, however, there is still à point to note—it connexion 
with the department of Contributions in Kind. This from some 
comparatively early date had been given the registration of 
revenues accruing from two taxes, levied on town dwellers, called 
'Aocárid! and Bedeli Niziil* And later it was also, like the Bay 
Mulidsehe, provided with three sub-departments for the registra- 
tion of receipts from other taxes. One of these was a 10 per cent. 
commission? én the advance payments for "life leases" (malit), 
one a due accruing from the Coder or Post system,* and the 
third a due on sheep.*— : 

What we have called the Chancery of the Finance Office, the 
Máliye Kálemi, had as its chief function the drawing up of edicts 
regarding finance. These were signed by the. Defrerdár and were 
adorned with the jugra, But the department was also charged 
with the issue of diplomas to the learned men and pensioners that 
had received me pam from the three departments concerned 
with the registration of endowment funds, In late times the 
Chancery, again, had a sub-department attached to it. This was 
known as Prshopos (Bishop) Kalfasi,^ and dealt with all matters 
concerning the finances of Christian churches and monasteries, 

There were thus, in. D'Olisson's time, twenty-five main and 
seven subsidiary kalems, or departments. Each of the former was 
managed by a secretarv (Hoca),? assisted by a Aisedar,® several 
Aalfas, anda number of clerks of nwo ranks. In the Adniin-name 
of the Conqueror the principal [/ocas, namely, those that managed 
Day-book, Check, and Lease departments, are shown as being 


! Arabic, plural of ‘drida, ‘accident, unforeieen event’. This tie waa originally 
levied ta meet unforeseen expenses. 
a t is, 'payment in lieu of lodging contributions", 
ed Kualemiye, Irem. halem (see above, p. 127, note 9). 


* Called A por di Arabic), *travelling-stage". 
! Called ' der Aa. For 'ddet, 'custom', see above, p. 23. Here it rrieana 
customary dye on sheep —afmdm (Arabic) —ee below, p. 245. 






! From Persian: freies, meaning ^à man àl. distinction', but particularly a 
teacher, Under the Selculids it had already. come to be applied to officials of 
ihe Dirin, wo that the zir wis also referred to aa ff[icdea-i Jiusurg, 'the Great 
Hedeo", In Ottoman iage dora was applied hoth to ‘Uien that acted 23 pre: 
ceptors, and їп officials occupied in secretarial work, Hocas in thià senec being: 
contrasted with a ) 

"Бағ Меншік sec above, p. 123, n. $. 
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ranked imn this order directly after. the Кета анан and. the 
Secretary of the Janissaries, and above both the Tezkerecit and 
the secretaries of the Reist This list, however, omits the Ac- 
countancy focas.2 Bur there is little doubt that the Chief 
Accountant (Bar Muhdsebect) was the most important of all the 
secretaries. of the Finance Office. At any rate, in later times he 
ranked highest, being followed by the Biiviik Rüsnámeci? АЦ 
these posts were then held by the year; and that of Chief. Ac- 
countant was usually filled by such eminent persons as ex- Kd/tyas, 
ex-Defterdárs, and ex-Re'ises; its holder, moreover, was frequently 
promoted to the Вас Defterdárlik* In D'Ohsson's time the 
Finance Office employed over seven hundred secretaries and 
clerks, of whom four hundred and fifty belonged to the three 
principal deparrments—those of the Chief Accountant, the Great 
Day-book Keeper, and the Anatolia Accountant—in almost equal 
Proportions. | 

АП these departments were, of course, under the control of the 
Hay Defterdár, But apart fram them he had. a special correspon- 
dence office, called Oe. * ‘This was managed by a functionary 
bearing the same title as the Secretary of the Grand Vesir: Mek- 
fapeu.? As well as discharging its general business, which included 
the drawing up of reports to the government, the clerks of the 
Oda, in later times, also prepared the life leases of tax-farms that 
we have already referred to. "The Bar Defrerdár was further 
responsible for the State ''reasury;* and consequently had a num- 
ber of officials, other than those employed in the departments of 
the Finance Office, to assist him in matters affecting it. Thus the 
receipt and disbursement of actual specie were conducted by a 
Head Weigher (Vezneddr Basi) and fourteen assistants, their 
operations being recorded by an Inspector ( Sergi Ndziri* and his 

Жаны ағы S; ard ps OF novices}; tee pay-list of reign of Mur&d 11 
ms йгілі, Нагітеі“Атіғе, a small number is accounted for hy the fact 
that the clerks af the older Kalemi were provided for from fife and wo did nat 
draw salaries. [tis only those drawing salaries that are shown in this list, 

LOTEM No. 14, Appendix, 18. 
ase, sig as e йене of the Ж ДЫ ТЫ diei in nathar pu 
wv Meine aci e Ме, Tui, p. to. В TL. и 

* D'Ohsson, vii. 194; 2 | Risim, d. 315. The A u Muhdseheri 
ranked third, а op. cit., 146 s. RES phis а ster 


Еги апи Ше Мар ЛГА неће весні. 
* Ahmed Rásim, ij. 116, 518. 
* For other uses of ada, neuning "room, ec above, pp. &a, 9&8. 
t rs eta * [asina "rire, 
^er UT. means primaril lutform or beth 4 j i TA 
ате дин for ante; О БА p ет ен 


ie coins were similarly set out in piles 
nt thz 'l'regury, it has as secendarg rhesnimes à public pay-office, and a trote 
or cheque pavahle ut sach an office, fir has also corie tu mesan “fale” nr "хы" 
Hen’ fiam, op. cita LD, tatea Шым (Һе Гепа. Bag and rhe assistunt 
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clerk. "The recovery of ordinary debts to the state, again, was 
confided to a Head Pursuivant (Bay Baki Kulu),' who had at his 
command sixty men, and acted at the instance of the judge, called 
Mirf Kátibi; who presided over the court attached to the Finance 
Office. Sums due from farmers of the poll-tax were likewise 
recovered by a special officer af the same type, the Cisye Bay Baki 
Kudu. Finally two officials called Kágidi Enderün Emíni and Kágidi 
Ririn Emini? seem also to have come under the authority of the 
Defterdér. The first was controller of stationery, issuing paper, 
pens, &c., to government offices as required. The second collectec 


the dues imposed on newly appointed military fief-holders.* 





VI. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCES 

As the area under the rule of the Ottoman sovereigns was 
gradually increased by conquest, they naturally found themselves 
obliged to divide it up into administrative districts. And to control 
each of these districts they appointed officers, who, as their repre- 
sentatives, enjoyed certain privileges indicative of this vice-royalty 
and exercised locally powers similar to those delegated, as regards 
the Empire as a whole, to the Grand Vesir. 

The- Sultans of the ‘Great’ Selcukid dynasty had marked their 
sovereignty by the use, among other insignia, of standards and 
drums. Moreover, they would signalize the delegation of their 
powers to subordinate provincial rulers who acknowledged their 
suzerainty by granting them permission to use standards and 
drums also. 'This usage was inherited in turn by the Sultans of 
Konya and those of the House of ‘Osman, For the Sultanate 
of Konya formed originally no more than a province of the ‘Great’ 
Selcukid empire; and its rulers came to enjoy the right of using 
standards and drums as representatives of their “Great” suzerains, 


of the Sergi Ndziri (called Sergi Kalfas) were functionaries of the Büyük 
Ruznáme, and that the latter а payments amall enough to be counted, 
wherena the former received larger ones, ascertained by төнүп, - 

! So D'Ohsson, vii, 363, 371— Bascht-Balki-Cowlii', and. Hammer, op. c. 
164—' Barchbaki Kuli'. We have come acras no other reference ta this officer 
or hia men, called ‘Baki-Coulit’. ‘The meaning of the title is not clear. ВАН їп 
Aribic meana ‘remaining’, and hence the ‘residue’ of a debt. 

* Literally, Secretary of the Mist. | : "E 

= oner of the Paper of the Inside" and "Commissioner of the Paper 
af the Outside" respectively. 

* For D'Ohsson's account of the Finance Office see vil, 261-73. Cf. Lybyer, 
167-73. Harmmer's account (op. cit, t37-09) does not differ materially from 
D'Ohsson'a; and such differences aa it exhibits may be due to mod [ications 
effected between the dates wt which their works were written. "Thus Harrer 
ahows a 26th Iniresu, which dealt with 'ahares! (erhdirl ini tux-farma, introduced 
later than the period of our survey. | Ф 

' Sec. for instance, “The Laat Buwnayhids', 7.R.4.5. йн, p.345. The 
standard was then called, in Arabic, “afer, the kertle-drum Ми. 
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Likewise the district ruled by ‘Osman I is said by some even of 
the earliest Ottoman historians to have been a province of the 
Sultanate of Konya, and ‘Ogmin to have been granted a similar 
right as its ruler.! In any case, it is certain that under ‘Osman's 
successors the officers that they appointed to control the districts 
into which their empire came to be divided were once more 
accorded the same privilege as a mark of their authority .* 


Thus, up to the time of our survey, each of these officers still 
had in his employment a band of musicians who played, on pipes, 
horns, drums, kettle-drums, and cymbals, twice daily at his head- 
quarters, at the hours of afternoon and evening praver, The use 
of these bands, whose size was roportioned to the rank of the 
officer in whose honour they performed, represented the drum el 
the ancient privilege? But it was rather hy the use of standards 
that the Ottoman provincial governors were distinguizhed from 
the rest of the Sultan's servants, For these standards were de- 
seribed either by the Turkish word sancak or by the Arabic йй; 
and the officers appointed to provincial governorships im the 
earliest days of Ottoman rule were known as Sancak Bevis; ог 
Mir. Lívds,* "lords of the standard". 

These standards had, of course, a military as well as a royal 
significance—though, since Turkish, if not earlier Moslem dynusts, 
Were essentially the leaders of their people in war, the royal to 
tame extent presupposed the military, As we shall sec, it was to 
the standards of the Beys that the provincial, and particularly the 
feudal, troops were summoned at the outset of a campaign, and 
round them that they fought. But owing to the fact that the Beyi 
in peace time discharged what we should regard as civil functions 
in their capacity a« governors, their standards acquired also a ‘civil’ 
significance-—the ‘civil’ and the military thus making up the fully 
vice-regal, So, since they were known as ‘lords of the standard’ 
the original meaning af this title was extended : the words sancak 
or dvd came to be:applied:also to the districts under their control, 
Up te the time of the conquest of Constantinople the sancak (or 
ің) was the principal administrative division of the Sultans’ 
dominions. These divisions were, however, arranged in two 

. Enc clopaedia of Dilam, art, “Бөлініс; Tischendarf, 36, 

a Ао Rate Гат, по. The instrumen | 1! гв 
Мы, тибе, шщ} кїї. Cf. D'Ohssu, vii. 284, the bo Toas aani, boru, 
n nete яа мымі оў Свая, tambours, conte at epmbales, "Three 
fd Pure employed ning players of eich inssrument—their hands bence being 
Meum dokar Kap. (ninefold), two-tub Pater sx, and ote ha Рама uw, 
Ser also T abl. Rhino" in Supplement to Enrveclopardia of dalem. | 

“For Emiri livi, a Persian алынады Ж е Arab Emiru lh lid, The 


imei) were. alvo: referred: t, particularly. it дінін), жнр ә» Етін 


yroups, European and Asiatic: the sancaks of Rumelia and the 
wanes of Anatolia; and the ‘lords’ of each group were sub- 
ordinated to a ‘lord of Iordain Turkish Beylerbeyi, or in Turki- 
vized Arabic Mirmirdn.' 

The first of these "overlordships' or *governorships-peneral! to 
he created was that of Rumelia, in the reign of Murád I (1360-89). 
It was intended apparently to be held by a royal prince, for the 
early Ottoman Sultans like other ‘Turkish dynasts before them 
were wont to confide the government of provinces to their sons 
and brothers and were already, it appears, in the habit of entitling 
their heirs Beylerbeyi.* Murdd's heir, however, afterwards Bayezid 
the Thunderbolt, was still at this time a child, The governor- 
generalship of Rumelia accordingly was conferred on his pre- 
ceptor the general Lala S4hin together with this title, which 
thenceforth was applied no more to princes but only to such 
governors-general, Royal princes continued to be given provincial 
governments up to the sixteenth century, when the custom was 
abandoned owing to the frequency with which they were apt to 
rebel. In describing the system of local administration, however, 
we shall ignore their participation im it as being, so to speak, 
anomalous, except to remark here that the head-quarters statf of 
each such prince seems to have resembled that of an ordinary 
Beylerbeyi, except for the addition to it of a preceptor, who acted 
us the prince’s general adviser (or Grand. l'ezír), and of a Nipdned. 
No doubt also the princes maintained a more magnificent state 
than ordinary governors, suitable to their august birth. 

But here we must revert to the standard as an insignium of 
royal authority, For though it was the word sancak (or fied) that 
was used in describing the provincial governors as ‘lords of the 
standard”; though the object denoted by this word seems to have 
been an ordinary flag; and though ordinary flags seem also to 
have been used by them; the standard of the Bevs or Emirs was, 
in fact, one much more peculiar, namely, the fug or horse-tail, 
suspended from a pole and surmounted by a golden ball. This 
was an ancient ‘Turkish emblem, perhaps of totemic origin—jugs 
were originally made from the tails of yaks, not of horses. Sane ak 
Bevis had a right to one fug, Beylerheyis to two. Further, Vesirs, 
both of the Kubbe and provincial, had a right to three (ugs, and 

t For Émiri Erin, u Persian rnodification of the Arabie Emiru'is Umer. 
D AR Eme EE itt pom 
the Caliph И уз р eserved under the Selculids and £o descended to the 

} Lata, Presumably Lala Sahin wae so called on account of holding this 
post, The Lalas of royal princes corresponded to the ita-bvgs of the Seleukida, 

* Belin, "Essai sur l'Elistoire Economique’, J-A Serie VI. torn. 4, 274; Abdu r- 
Rabrnin Seref, Ta'rilu Devleti 'Opmantyr, 1. 102-5. 
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the Grand Fesir to five, "The Sultan himself would parade оп 
campaign with as many as nine.! | | 

The fud was thus a particular mark of royalty and vice-royalty, 
This being so, it is significant that the Vezirs and Beylerheyis were 
also, and they only, entitled pare, For this word is usually said 
to be a contraction of the Persian pddipdh ‘sovereign’? IF this 
derivation is correct, therefüre, we may note that the original full 
form was used of the Ottoman Sultans, and the contracted form 
of their chief provincial delegates, 

The grading of provincial Governors in three ranks continued up 
to the period of our survey. Nevertheless, the rank of Vesir was not 
of the same nature as those of Beylerbeyi and Sancak Beyi, since it 
did not in itself indicate that irs holder governed any particular 
division of the Empire. The vezirate, as it applied to provincial 
governors, was a merely honorific rank,’ whereas Beylerbeyiliks 
and Sancak Beyilikr were, essentially, pou. Indeed Beylerbeyis 
and, later, ever Sancak Beyis might also be- lezirr, so that the 
vezirate Cut, as it were, across their hierarchy, Those that were 
granted vezirial rank became thereb automatically "Pagas of Three 
dugs', regardless of the posts they held, 

The rapid expansion of the Empire in the latter part of the 
fifteenth and throughout the sixteenth century confronted its 
rulers with fresh problems: ‘The newly added territories, unless, 
like the Rumanian Principalities, they were given реа status, 
Were again divided up into sancaks. Bur these might no longer 
be conveniently grouped, so numerous. were thev now, in two 
beylerbeyiliks, according to their situation in either Europe or 
Asin. Indeed, the conquest of Egypt and some lands to the south 


! Entyelopaedin f Frlam, art. "l'ugh'. 

"See Сре, Dar Problem der Enistehung dey Oumertischen Reaches, An altere 
native derivation te from the Turkish. haj afa, employed in the. sense 'elder 
brother", ‘title seems first, m the thirteenth century, to hive been applied 
ta the derriper of the militant type (eee below, ch. xiii}, and next to the semi 
religious, aerni-military leaders of ‘Turkish tribes ux Asia Minor. [t» application 
to oficial and commanders under the early Sultans is further evidence of the 
religious character of the Orttumun morement, Sec Енгусіоімичйа of. Iclam, art. 
Turks', Abdu г-На{ипйп егет, р cit, 1. 102, expliins its unplicztion first to 
the Perconee: Qandirli Kara Halil Pass, and subsesu iy to the. Beylerbeyis 
Lala Shin ard Timurtzs, by whut he states was the Turkish custom of calling 
eldest sona pura, thi having led to its automatic spplication to the royal pre- 
decessora of these officers, Adil'u'd- Din ani 3 üleymán, respectively the reputed 
older brother uid the elilest aon of Orlan (1326-56), Cf Encyclopaedia of ) шат, 
art. "Pasha!, where if ja stated thar the title was first given to these Heylerbryi 
and was « special attribute of that rank. "The Edrin-ndwes Ali 





ї ir 
P Bener ATI" Coon (Part 11— 
i OTEN., No.13, Appendix, iz), however beem to contrast both Sancak 
леи. M: „Яейтбеуи m Газан ul himesneleri ki- papalar ve beylerbeyi 
ma nfetile i r 


ИН ча А mi oa... ‘those persons whom the 
guar Aes bag: e "T я Herbeyis, may have posted to 


! Cf. above, n. ros, 
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of it, as well as of the Barbary Regencies, brought a large part of 
Africa under the Sultan's rule. Instead, other new beylerbeyilike 
were formed, each consisting of a tumber of sancaks; and to these 
larger territorial divisions a new term was eventually applied— 
гуд, meaning ‘rule’ or ‘government’! 

The governors of Eydiete in later times seem to have been 
invariably Vestre? And this being so, there would have been no 
Pasas of two tufés—but merely Vesirs entitled to three, and Sancak 
Beyit entitled to one—had it not been for a further development. 
Though, as we have noted, a beylerbeyilik was essentially a. post, 
it, like the vezirate, came also to denote a rank which was con- 
ferred on deserving Sancak Веуй 3 So as early as the reign of the 
Conqueror we find that, though there were then no more than two 
of the governorships-general that were later to be termed eydlets, 
yet there were Kudos раа holding the rank of Beylerbeyi to 
allow the inclusion in a Admin of directions regarding their pre- 
cedence, without reference to the provinces they governed,‘ That 
is to say, it is evident from this document that the officers referred 
to are not the actual governors-general of Rumelia or Anatolia, 
but others on whom the rank of Beylerbeyi has been conferred as 
an honour. Moreover, later at least the Beylerfeyilik of Rumelia 
in particular, as the senior governorship-general, was likewise con- 
ferred as an honourable rank on officers that had no connexion at 
the time with that province? So there would be a I’esir governing 
the evdlet of Rumelia, and another officer, perhaps more than one, 
holding the rank of Rumelian Beylerbeyt. 

[n the hierarchy of officers and officials as defined in the Känn- 
náme of the Conqueror, the Beylerbeyi ranked immediatelv after 
the Pesis. "They were likewise entitled when in the capital 
to a seat in the Diedn, and were apparently regarded as being 
on a par with the Nisduct and the Defterddr. Sancak Всун, on 
the other hand, were obliged when attending the PDitdn to stand 
outside in the arcade. And their precedence depended on the 


! D'Obison, vii. 277, etites that ir-was only under Murid [Il (1274-9) that 
the Empire was divided up into eválets. But contemporary historuns make 
no reference to this reorganizstion—sce. Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Sanding’. 
Eydiet is from the Arabic iyádlit, verbal noun of dla, he exercised power’. 

Е Смеа, Inc. cit. d кеф | йолы 

The result being, apparently, that im d there were rio governor. 

тиф че D'Ohsson. Joc. cit. The Encpelopandia of Tilam, art, Pasha, states 
that in later times a distinction was drawn between Heylerbeyir and Mirmirám: 
and that it was the rank of Mirmirín that was then conferred on Sancak Beyss. 

* O,T.E.M., No. 13 sq, Kdrün-mimei "Mi "ymin. we ote 

! Bee far instance the Kanda-ndwe of ‘Abdu'r-Rahmin Tevkli (dini of 
Feast-doy Greetings), M.T.M., i, $20, where the Beylerbeyilik of Rumelia ia 
гебетгей to à» a mere rank, alternative to the vexlrate, thar might be held by a 
Dufterddr: Eder defterddrin vizdreti yuhud Rumeli beylerbeyilii páyem vara. . . 
‘Hf the Defterdar haa the rank of Vezir ог Beylerbeyi of Rumelia. , ... 
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extent of the revenues they had been granted. If these were below 
acertain hgure, the Sancak Bevis in question ranked alter u certain 
category of "leamed men’! Otherwise they ranked next to the 
Heylerbeyis; and all af. them, as ^vicerovs', were superior to all 
officers of the palace, commanders of troops, and officials of the 


administration whatever, except, of course, when these had been 
raised to the vezirate= 


Though most of the eydlets formed during the sixteenth century 
consisted of newly conquered territory, and, once constituted, 
remained unaltered as to their boundaries, some were also created 
by repartitioning.’ “The latter process, moreover, was repeated 
from time to tume in the following centuries;* also sanceke were 
occasionally subtracted from one eyálet and added to another, so 
that the number of eydlets in existence was not always propor- 
tionate to the size of the Empire. Thus, though the Empire was 
at its largest between 1590 and 161:2,5 the number of evdlets, 
E then: stood at thirty-five or thirty-six,? was smaller than 


| UD Ir (see below, ch. x, ii), 

At ч Мов. лз апа r4, pp. 13, 14, 20. 

1 "Тыш, durrng the sixteenth century both Bosnia and the semak of Gallipoli, 
originally included in Rumelia, were detached from it to form separate dieti 
une latrer, afterwarils extensively added to, being governed by t рїп 

apih, whereas Buda and Temegvar were separate though Ubi RE evler- 
куй from the first.—Zinkeisen, (ii. 431, 132. 

* Ba, further suncalu were detached frmm Rumelia in the seventeenth century 
ұстара part, or the whole, of the new evdlets of Silistria (or Ocskov) and the 
More 

* Рот matrance, the samegkr of Te Ti, Sia, Aliya, and CTarsüs, shown wi 
belonging te the eydlet of. Cyprus "Ayni "AB, were Javer detached from 
it to form the eydirt of Adana [loendis a mamak of Alppo), Crprua itself 
а: certain amal) neighbouring ilanda, inal Faron (BAL) and Kerina 
bein later again attached to rhe eydiér od the rehipelagn {Сеат Bahri 
«ау че D D'Ohsson, vil, you sq. In Evlivà Qelebis list Ale о. Adami, and 

Orphea ure ahowmn as three separate eydlets, but two. sumaki—those of. Sis 

'Tarsüs—appear under both Cyprus and Adana, the latter then possessing 
two additional rancahi, Karatay and Seicthe, 

* Cowing to the inclusion in it hetween these ilates of certain provinces can- 
guered from thè Persians in he wur thzt preceded the carlier, and lost to them 
in the war that preceded the later, namely, Dapestlin, Sirvün, Karadag (the 
езет m Envan, part of Agerbliycin, . am] Lürntàn. The dates given are 

those of the treaties by which the provinces were ceded and retroceded: but 
parts of the territory in question were occupied considerably before the first 
dare. Dágestán and Sirvin were occupied in 1578, and Tubriz in ДӨ: Ді Деу 
were alsa for the most part lost before the second date, Sec Encye 

EM ұу. We may alao remark mt though Georgia does not e 

he provinces won and lost at the dates mentioned, and is бено һу Evliyà 
rlebi as an eyillet, ме аттанға afterwards retained only a fairly precuriouk 
held over those parta miry that border the Black Sea, losing ‘Tiffin 
пзе. They тойып sala М Г" ін, however, m t723; m their suzerainty 
over all Georgia waa _recognired by the Russo-Ottoman ‘Treaty of 6724; but it 
wii again trade ineffective by the i incursion wf Nadir ah, ahs retook “Titlis 
T Е ns кета о/ Шат, ort, "Tiff" 

See Zinkeisen, ii: ry3. "his author's total of forty includes the three 


African сап regencies and Mecca, none of which were ‘normally’ governed. ] 
includes Saydl (Sidon), which, however, seems not to ete bus рати ан 
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during the third quarter of the seventeenth century, when it stood 
ar thirty-nine.' It is true that certain losses of territory sustained 
at the end of the earlier period were partially offset during the 
latéerz—for no Sultan actually ruled aver the whole area included 
in the Empire at one time and another; and also that the increase 
in the number of Eydlets between the two is accounted for partially 
by the fact that not all the territory lost was centrally governed, 
whereas all the territory gained was. But repartitioning accounts 
for the rest of this increase; and it was accompanied, as was also 
the creation of new Eyalets in the sixteenth century, by an 
increase proportionately even larger, in the number of Sancaks, 
effected likewise by the division of E-ydiets into ever smaller ad- 
ministrative districts. 

The loss of Hungary and Podolia at the end of the seventeenth 
century reduced the number of eyáletsagain. By the time of our sur- 
vey thisseems to have stood at thirty-two.* Moreover, already during 
the seventeenth century in several af these eyálets Ottoman rule 
had become no more than nominal. And during the eighteenth, 
as we shall see, the area in which it was effective had shrunk still 
farther, The terms Sancak Beyi and Beylerbeyi, also, were by this 
time little used in ordinary parlance for the provincial governors 
and governors-general, perhaps because of the equivocal signi- 
ficance that Beylerbevt had meanwhile acquired, Govemors- 


Datnamcwe till later (ste below, p, 222). According to t із fist aloo бап'й and 
Zebid are shown together with thè Yemen as formir three separate eydirti. 
Perhaps, therefore, the total should be further reducec By го. 

t Namcly: 1- Bosna (Bosnia); 2. ''emegvur, 3. Badin (Bi Pesth); 4. Varod 
(Varasdin); є. Egri [Exlau); б. Капша; 7. Uj (Neuhwusel;} §. Yanova; д. 
Eunice; 19. Silistre or Ozu; r1- Ketfe (in the Cri ); 12. Grürcistün (Georgia); 
13. Rumzeli; r4. Mora (the Morea); 15- Сеа (Archipelago and certain comet 
lands): of, Anadolu (Anatoliu); 17- Sivas; 18, Erderum; 19, Trabzon (Trebi- 
зоне): зо, СИН; 1. Karaman; 23, Drydr Bekr: 33. Van m Мега (от 
Zu':Kadrive); 2x. Mawail; ab. Sehrezur; z7. Adana; z5, b (Міерро); 
29, Kandiye (Crete); go. Kihris (Cyprus): 31. 9àm (Dmascus); 32: "arabulus 
(Горов): 43. Rakha: 34. Bagdad; 35, Basen; 36. Mige (Egypt); 37. Ha 
(Abyssinia—part of the present Eritres); 33. Yemen, 39. Lay г-ге lista u 
Seyvid Mustafa, Evliyd Celebi, Af. TAP. i. 529730; Tichendorf, 61 $1. D'Ohe- 
son, vii. 277, Mater that the Empire at the time of ita greatest extent had included 
forty-four evdleta; but how he arrives at this figure ін not clear, Possibly he, 
too, does ao by including such provinces ss the regencies, the principalities, 
and the Crimea that were not proper eydlets at all, І 

2 "The lows of the six provinces mentioned above to Persia being offset by 
the conquest of Crete, of Prdalia, and of certain parts of Hungary hitherto out- 
side the area of Ottoman rale under Mebmed IV. 

! CH (he six. provinces lost under Ahmed 1 only Digestin ami Sirvàn seem 
то һауе been eyádleti proper—5ce Zinkeisen's liat. Lo ЛА 

= пи ace below, p. 153) being erected into jmmraks —Zinkeisen, nt. 11173. 

* Made up of those shown above minus Nos. 3 10 9 (ceded ny the "Treaty 
of Carlovite, 1699), minus Cyprus (cf. p. 142, n. 3 above); and plus Saydi (Sidon), 
detached from Dammscus and consisting of the Samcalo of Saydà itself and 
Safed (now in Palestine)—«ee D'Ohsson's list, loc. cit. 

* For instánce, in Habeg, Yemen, Labsi. 
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general were now usually referred to by the Arabic word Wal, 
pronounced in Turkish Vali, and meaning ‘ruler’, governors of 
sancaks by the word Mutesarnf, also Arabic, meaning ‘one that 
enjoys a tenure’? Now, moreover, in many sancaks the adminis- 
tration was carried on by deputies of lesser rank than that of 
Pasa, But with these deputies we shall deal when considering the 
decay of the Ruling Institution as a whole. 

The provincial governors in early times, notwithstanding their 
‘civil’ functions, were essentially feudal officers. Not only was it to 
their standards that the Sipdhis were summoned on the outbreak 
of war, and under their command that they fought, but the gover- 
nora, like them, both subsisted on fiefs and were obliged to furnish 
Cebelis, tents, &c., in. proportion to the revenues that their fiefs 
produced, 2 ‘The fiefs in question were all of the fuss grade. It 
was laid down, though not always provided for in fact, that the 
revenues forthcoming from the iss of a Sancak Beyi must amount 
to not less than two hundred thousand okres, and those of a 
Beylerbeyi to not less than a million.* The longer their period of 
service the bipher the revenues they were entitled to. "Their hásser 
were gradually added to by the inclusion in them of hitherto 

separate tinae. These additions, as in the case of ordinary 
Sipdhis, were known as terakkis; so that the Adss granted to a 
Sancak Beyi on his first appointment corresponded to the Sipdhi’s 
kilig.* Thus, if his predecessor had enjoyed revenues amounting 
to more than were the new bey's dué, the Porte deprived the latter 
of the difference by detaching enough land from his Miss to effect 
the necessary reduction and converting it, until he should qualify 
for its gradual return, into ordinary timarr. The persons to whom 











| Encyclopaedia of Inam, art. Sandiak’. Cf. below, p. 2 4, for peasants ws 
"Mutegarrifi! of. their holdings which were E d laser, "tenures": The 
word laies TUS was applied 19 Заясай В enteenth century, 

* Accordi е Дан тї. а Ali Oai (OT. PEM I Na. 15, Appendix, 

12) a Sancak Bess he hud to furnish one Cebeli for ' $,000 akreét of revenue, 
a cout of mail (yerim) for every 50,000, and, in add n, two camél-driveri 
three tent» (one for himself, one ao-called ‘street’ ошый, pene fo 
office purposes, and one for his treasury), a пох, 5 
Е In the article "Timar" of the араг uf of Islam it in n d ad 
Sancak Неуі һай оч [илай u Cebeli for every thousand ukgei, but the 

ooo of the | Md by Evliya Celebi, i. rar, "Ayni "AÑ (in 

ischendorf, 87), and i Seid tafi, р Fi t applied also to. Beylerbeyus, 

к Бүһуі (С riii i. 971 ум ланы, 87; Encyclopaedia ef Trian, ant; "Timxr". 

list of X Nevis’ revenues supplied by у АА "Ali (and Seyyid Mugtafá, 

i rag #4. fres five rvilets in which some wpuontad to less than the statutory 
figure—rnamely, Bosnia, Karaman, Erderum, Rakka, and Diyár Bekr. 

* So the Kdnda-mine AX ‘Opnin (0.7 EM. Mo. LI p.z8). Of the rllion 
akyrei, however, the Beylerbeyii bad the use only of Boo,oco. 

4 Set above, p. $i. 

! were usually, it rs, Junisaaries or "standing! cavalr t had 
earmed the right to hi small | Г рая —Avnl ‘All in T Ty г м 
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THE RULING INSTITUTION аз 
such land was granted were compensated, when it was restored to 
the Sancak Beyi, with other holdings. Similarly, if by fortune 
or good management a Beylerheyt was found to be deriving from 
his äss larger revenues than he was entitled to, the Porte ex- 
anget his lands for others not so unduly prosperous, to the 

ft of the Imperial Domains. 

Originally the provincial governors seem to have been drawn 
from the feudal class itself, as their subordinate officers in the 
feudal hierarchy continued to be drawn even in later times. н 
seems possible even that each was appointed to command in the 
province in which he held a heritable fief, and that in some cases 
the office was itself hereditary? After the institution of the dee- 
sirme system, however, which was itself due to the growing breach 
between the opinions and aims of the Court on the one hand and 
the: Moslems of the provinces on the other, the Sultans, in order 
to maintain a closer hold on provincial affairs, and being jealous 
of family prestige in all high. offices," took to appointing Kapi 
Kulus to represent them in the sencakt, Nevertheless, until the 
last quarter of the sixteenth. century the persons appoirited con- 
tinued normally 10 hold their posts for long seria until they 
were promoted to higher, were obliged to retire from old age, or 
died, Only in the reign of Murad TII (1574-95) was this practice 
abandoned. For reasons that will appear, the central government 
then became interested in contriving аз frequent changes of office 
as it: could, At first, thereafter, the viceroys would be dismissed 
every three years. But even this soon came to be regarded as too 
long a term; and the rule was then established that appointments 
should be made for ane year only, though actually they were often 
prolonged by renewal.* | 

During the earliest period of Ottoman rule the Sancak Beyts 
must have controlled the feudal system enticely. But when the 
first governorships-general were created, this control риззе to 
the Beylerbeyi, who thenceforth until 1530 had the right both af 
granting. all zi'ümets and. timars, and, if the holders failed to per- 


3 Encyclopaedia uf Hilam, art. “Tomar. 

t () T E.M. No. t4, Appenilix, 28. | 
 * See Encyclopaedia of Iridm, art. "Durks'. "The presumption that the early 
Sumewk Beyi was of the fef-holding class is supported by the fact that, an ia 
explained below, hua office and that of the Alay Bew, who even in later times 
wae always a feudatory, were orginally one; that, again even in later 
fathers’ death (uev Zinkcisen, ui. 160; Tischendorf, 48). | | 
ү SEE p. 100, above, for the Suhan i jealousy af the Gandárli Тату ot (Grand 

“тег. 

| Tm Bey (Behtnauer, 277) states that twenty- ot thirry-ysar terna. were 
usual. Cf. Беууні Миа, и, 127. : | | ЖЕ 

* D'Ohason, vil, 277; Belin, Ға Propriété fomcióre, 204; Encyciopaedia uf 
Пат, аг. "Гила", 
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form their duti¢s satisfactorily, of depriving them." The Sancak 
Beyis seem to have been left, apart from their command of troops 
in war time and their ‘civil’ functions, with no more than a super- 
visory authority, If on the outbreak of war, for matance, a Sepahi, 
being ill, desired to send a Cebelt to serve in his place, it was the 
Sancak Heyt that decided whether he might do so, On the other 
hand, fany Srpiht failed to furnish the correct number of Cebelts, 
his punishment rested with the Beylerbeyi. The later Sancak 
Bevir, being Aapi Aulus, again enjoyed (as indeed they were meant 
ty) lees influence and prestige locally than their feudal predeces- 
sors? Moreover, possibly because the change was unwelcome tu 
the feudataries over whom these Kapí Kulus were set, some ol the 
duties performed by the earlier Sancak Веү were eventually con- 
fided to officers whom we have already mentioned as their sub- 
ordinates, called Alay (or Muster) Bevis.* For the Alay Bevis were 
not Kapi Kulur, bur Za'fms, or holders of zi ámets, elected by their 
fellows? and so of the feudal class. Exactly when they were first 
appointed does not appear, though they were already in existence 
during the reign of the Conqueror. But the appointment af an 
Alay Beys to each. sancak? seems actually to have been decided on 
with the object of relieving its governor (now that he was by origin 
a Kapi Kulu} ofthe duties in questioni? and as well as undertaking 
these, the Mlay Beyi enjoyed some of the Sancak Beyt's privileges: 
namely, the use, which we havé characterized as in origin vice- 
regal, of a standard and drum, though not that of a jug Each 
¿llay Beyi had to-asaist him a standard-bearer (Bayrak-ddr) and 
à Cavuy, and like all the other military feudatories, was obliged 
to furnish a body of armed Cebelis. Though primarily, and prob- 
ably more exclusively than the Sancak Bevi, a military officer, he 
was also obliged to perform other duties in the Sancak when 
ordered to do aq by its Paya, and in later times at least seems to 
have controlled the Swbasis of the smaller districts composing it. 
The Mey Beyti, as their style implied, were charged in particular 
with mustering the feudal troops at the opening of a campaign 
and with ascertaining that applicants for military feis were eli- 


‚бев nbovë, p; a 'a 


^ Künün-námei , ii; (O.T.E.M., Na. 15, Appendix, 13). 
! Ser Enryelopaadia of èldin, art, "Turks". | " М 
* See übove, p. 


51. 
' See above, p. st. Cf. Belin, Régime des Fiefs Militaires, 331. 
© "There is one reference to them in the Conqueror à Kmin-ndme, were they 
sre ranked, together with the Defter Kahyatir, below a certain category af 
Kádti (D.T.E-M., No. 14, Appendix, 20). ! 
: эе Seyyid Mugtpafa, i. 121. 
in, op. cit. 231, note v: " L'alüi-beilik uurait, duns le principe, ét attribud 
aus ег dres de 13420: plus tard, ec deux charges жа ді ётё вёрагёа. .. 
id 373. тие. 
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gible.! As long as the Sancak Beyis were themselves drawn from 
the feudal class no doubt they performed these duties themselves, 
But for Kapl Kulus, unused to local conditions when first ap- 
pointed, the assistance of natives of the sancak must have been 
necessary. It may be, indeed, that the Alay Beyis at first acted 
unofficially, for the references to them in the Kónün-námer are 
strangely few. And they continued to represent the feudatories in 
each sancak, whereas the Sancak Beyis represented the central 
government. Only in the samcak where the Beylerbeyi resided 
there was no Sancak Beyi but only an Alay Beyi, the -Beylerbeyi 
governing this province directly, as well as controlling the eválet 
asa wholes 

The Alay Beyis not anly mustered the feudal troops tor a cam- 
paign but also acted as their commanders, subordinate to the 
Sancak Beyis. Unlike the latter, however, they seem never to have 
commanded independently; for a Sancak Beyi would sometimes 
undertake minor operations with none but his own troops. On 
the other hand, anv governor might receive authority to command 
contingents furnished not only by his own province but by others, 
in which case the other governors concerned, provided their rank 
was not higher than his, were bound to obey him.* Pagas of three 
jugs, somewhat similarly, carried their authority ou taide their own 
provinces in peace time. When travelling to or from the capital 
to their place of appointment they exercised full jurisdiction in all 
the evdlets on their route, except those governed by officers at 
their own rank; whereas all lesser governors assumed authority 
only on reaching their place of appointment, and lost it immediately 
on dismissal? — | 

Most of the rules governing the administration of the provinces 
were naturally framed for the original Bevlerbeyiliks of Rumelia 
and Anatolia, But they were applied also in most of those subse- 
quently created, though not in all. For certain eyalets (as they 
came to be called), af which Bagdad and Egypt were the most 
notable, had littl or no feudal organization; a few, even, were 
not divided into sancaks consequently the Pagas that governed 
 * For the duties of 1he Ay Beyi see the mzám-ndmr of 1777 (rein of 
АБ: Нагі 1), published in Сечен, Тан), 1. муз: The instructions 
of which this is composed mre based on earlier practice. 

3 [DrÜhsson, vi. 278. Cf. Evlicd Çelebi, i go aq. where ап Aley Reyi, but 
no Sanrak Beyi, ie shown as resident at the head-quarters of most eydieti. 

l Tischendorf, 48. 

: E i. soo (Kdmiin-adiew of “Abdu'r-Rahmin Tei. 

" ааа, it i» true. had fefa in acven-of its eighteen suncakr. Bur it wm, 
nevertheless, edlivdnelr (sec bel, p. 148, n. t). | 

7 Such, арр, were Ceorgia, Bagra, Label, the Yernen, andl Habes, Sce 
Evliva Celebi, i. 88, gst, The latter three, however, may hove had umeak 
in the preceding century. 
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them had to be provided for otherwise than by fiefs. In these 
eydiets, and in certain non-feudal sancakt of eydlets otherwise 
normal, the revenues that would else haye accrued to the fief- 
holders of various grades were collected by agents for the local 
treasury. From these funds the governors were paid a fixed annual 
salary; and, after other local expenses had been defrayed, the 
surplus, if there was one, was sent to the capital. These provinces, 
evdlets and sancaks alike, were for this reason called sdliydmelf.t 
that is, ‘annual’, The sums they contributed to the central 
‘Treasury were called irviliye.s In these eyálets, again, the: Beyfer- 
we had the right of appointing the Sancak Beyi (where such 
officers existed).! Elsewhere, as we have noted, the latter were, 
except during the earliest Ottoman period, appointed by the 
central government, ‘They were promoted from very various posts, 
ranging frum mere (though especially large) zi (mets to. Agaliks ol 
the Stirrup and high administrative appointments such as those 
of Үйдегі апа Defterdár And the amount of the revenues t 
furnish which they, aa Sancak Beyis, were granted käis Nefs de- 
pended on the importance of their. former posts. Thus mere 
zt'ümet holders promoted to a fancak were entitled to no more 
than the minimum: two hundred thousand akges (and, in fact, as 
we have noted, sometimes obtained even less), If, on the other 
hand, an Ava of the Janissaries was so promoted, he was entitled 
from the first to as much as five hundred thous and. 
In theory the governors' authoritv, though they represented the 
' From the Persian ӨЙ, "ұсағ, and sdleydne, 'armual". In "Turkish, there: 
[ore, sdfivdneli really menns "having an annua]'—something. 
* From Arnahic iruif, verbal noun of arzala, *he sent". 
! Other eydieti ceferred to 22 sdliydmrli were Basra, the Yemen, and T3533, da 
Were also certain raimcakr of the otherwise feodal evilerr of A) рро and the 
rehipélago. Other terma applied ta these provinces were a merhür, 
"oblumd to my tribute', and Mii ‘of the Miri, or 'Ttessüry", Crete, C ius, 
Kari Kus E, and гы Mores üre ri а-ай to hare had no mart —Evliyă 
eibi, i. 88; Seyyid Mustafa, i. 122; mer, op. cit, $44: Abmed: Ráarm, i. 
MP nate, 359, Eois: Tschendort; : di : Fucyelongodis M dns. arta. Sandisk". 
‚ШШ i 
* The post-holders eligible for хора accandinir to. 'Aeni ‘All Tischendorf, 
R6-7) were the fallowing: (1) Zua'Imi en Ying revenues amuunting t so.coo 
Фет, Yaya Неу (tee above, p. 54V. Timor Defteritéete and Defter нә 
(кес below, p. 280), Sedmen Bazit (above, р. 60), and Aat of. the 'Olüfecri at 
the Right (above, p. бо), Тһече ail started at the lowest seule, (a) БИМ 
rA rst ae 80), bwginning with Ulpe yielding 250,000 айр. (3) Ада 









cot miling” d i (abave, p. üg), be итті НК Міне: тігіліп 9,000 
(abave, р. 47). (43 Chtficers of the " irs Servier; Mir Ара (above pii. 
Cakirei Hapi (above, p, „Саун ше apis (above, p. 86, n. 3). Камгі Нау 


B6, n. 1). 

(above p. 83) and Air "enu, beginning with fpes yielding frum 319,000, 
in’ the case of the first, to 450,000, in the car СЇ the low (к) Мане und 
Defterdáts, beyitnitg eith kdsyes vicldin 450,090, (6) Veniperi clausis, beginning 
at 500,000, Evliyd Geleta figures (i; 5) da nnt precisely agree with these: hut 
the relevant paragraph, a translated, aves to netd correction, Koçu Bey 
( Behrnauer, 277) states that in exrlier times Sancik Bevis had been chosen from 
among the Kapicl Hajir and Muyteferrikas (abuve, р. 87) of the court. 
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Sultan, was not all-embracing. On the one hand, the administra- 
tion of the Sacred Law appertained not to them but to the Kddb 
(judges) of their province. And on the other, all financial matters, 
including even those connected with the feudal system, were con- 
fided to special officials appointed to each province.’ In practice, 
however, the respective jurisdictions of the ‘lay’ and the ‘learned’ 
officers were no more clearly defined in the Е than they 
were in the capital: just as the Grand Vesir had hia law court in 
which he dealt with some cases himsclf and handed over others 
to the dignitaries of the Seria, so did each governor in his eydlet or 
вансад dt seems probable, also, that even in early times lus 
influence on the local finance officers was great enough to nullify 
such independence on their part as the regulations envisaged.! 
Though few eydlets, at any- rate by the middle ol. the seven- 
teenth century, were fully provided with them, the officiala em- 
ployed at its head-quarters might number eight besides the Paga 
hinselí.* Of these, two were officers of the feudal troops, namely 
the Alay Beyi of the Paga's sancak and the local. Subag or. Ceri- 
basit—since each subdivision of a smcak, as we shall further 
explain,* had one of these officers; and one such subdivision in- 
cluded the Paga's place of residence, Of the other six officers, 
three again, called collectively Sipdhi Yazicilari (Secretaries of the 
Sipdhis), were concerned with the registration of fiefs, namely 


* Seyyid Mugtifd, i. gr. "E 

5 MLTOM. LL zaS (Kdndn-mdime of '" Abdu'r-Rahmán Tevki 1), Т 
. * Аа eurly às the sixteenth century, at any rate, the. provincial. Defterdára, 
instead of checking the Pagai in their misfeasances, would commonly abet them. 
Ses Zinkeisen, ii 162. Indications on the one hund that. Dafterdári ware not 
aver-acrupulous, andon the other that Papar would bring posui và bear en 
ther, are contained in rwo documents-of the reign. of Süleymán the Magni- 
fant, namely, a kamin insisting that paeiti should be upright in their 
dealings, and a fermán to the Beylerbeyi of Rumelia prohibiting the diminution 
of fiefs held. by the Sipdht Yazistiorf—Tischenilort, 46, 47- . А 

* See Evliya Celebi'a lista (1,00 4q.; TEX, 1, ada de states ( 94) that each of 
the sancalu ef Buda had its fulleomplementol inde officials, apccifies them as 
below. He ihowa only four other evdleti, however, thus staffed, namely, Karaman, 
Van, Sehrezür, and Cyprus. For instance, of thé two principal eydíete, Rumelia 
and Anatolia, the first had по Саар Казан (see below, p. 150) and the 
second no Wal Defterddri (unless the latter was represented in Anatolia 
by the official here listed as Defter Muhiánbi, ' Accountant of the. Defte—Cf. 
MuAdrebe (above, p, 130). In avenge teed two provinces each bui a number of 
supplementary ена. Rumelia à loyruk "me (see fur the Vaynuks above, p- 
s4landaeven Yürült Heyit (sec above, p. 53], and Anatalia faur Алан Levis 


Hammer, op. cit., mentions the presence in some eydleti, namely Earaman, 
Erdera Diar Deke und Bagdad of a Déjerdár da Maerlichen Drivatschats. 
arid in Tarübulus of a Defterdar der Schatzet. Thit may be a confusion with the 
Miter Gere Defterdári—ser below. On the other hand Evliyà (text) also shows 
amena the dfndn officials of the evdlet of Temegrar a. Máli Pádipihl Deftrrdári, 
à ' Defterdár of the Imperial Property’, distinct from the Master Dufterdári. 

l Bec above, p. x1. 

* Beluw, р. 154. 
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the Defter Emini’ of the eyále! and his two assistants, the Defter 
Kühyasi* for zi'ámets and the. Timar. Defterdári for тату? The 
fourth, who was in fact the highest of all in rank, was the Md 
Defterdári*—that is to say, the Treasurer that. dealt with money 
matters, the receipt and expenditure of cash, as oppesed to the 
before-mentioned officials, who regulated what may be termed the 
feudal finances, since fiefs were created to furnish ‘livelihoods’ 
(dirik) in lieu of salaries. It will be scen that the Mal Defterdári 
and the Defter Emim of an eydlet corresponded to their homonyms 
of the central government,® which indeed had, as it were, given 
birth to these provincial governments by a process of division, 
This analogy holds good for the two remaining officers. ‘These 
were an Emin anda Adhya of the local Catujes, who were primarily 
the governor's agents in the execution of the sentences pronounced 
by him and the Ser’t dignitaries in his and their law courts, just 
as the (-avuser of the capital were the similar agents of the Grand 
Vesir.? In the Kantin-ndme of the Conqueror provincial Defter 
Eminis are not mentioned.* [t is there laid down, however, that 
the Timar Defterddris shall be recruited from among the salaried 
(Caldfelt) Muteferrikas,* and shall rise to the post of Defter Káhvasi 
and thence to that of Mil Defterdári.? Timar Defterddris and 
Zr dmet Káhyasis lived, like the Айту Beyis, on the revenues of 
srdmets," Cavuses and other secretaries on those of timars.!*. The 
fels of these officials and. Cavures were known ss kilip yerin 
They were under the control of the Defterddrs, the Pajas being 
forbidden by Admin to interfere with them. Included presumably 

' Or Defter Majfertis (in the Eydlet of Rumcelia). 

* Or Zi imet Káhvari—see Seyyid Mustafi, i. 231. 

* Encyclopasdia af Гаат, art. "l'imar'. The provincial Defter Eminit are not 
mentioned in the Admiin-edéme of the Conqueror nor by ‘Ayn! ‘Al. Ecliyd 
Celebi, however, shows one for most Aydiet side by side with the Deftrr 

Ayad and the Timar Defterdári; und Feridun (sce Belin, Régime des РЕ 
Militatres, 230) states that the Sisdki Yasiciluri were the Defter mim and t 
Timar Defterdári with their assistunt», not mentioning the Defter Kühyar. 
Hammer, Steatreerwaliung, 245, mentions only the fte Kühyad and a 
‘20 dmet Defterdde!’, stating that the former was the local representative of the 
Miri, whercas the latter was charged with the administration of feudal business. 
But im hia Staatreerfurung, 350, he remarks that it was a duty of the Defter 





held and it seems probable that the difteri in question were those in which feudal 
oldinga were re 


“МА! (Arabic), meaning ‘properry, money", Evliyà ako calls these officials 
Hasine Dafterddris, " Defterdárs of the Treasury’. 


! CE above, p. 47. * Above, pp. 127-8. * Above, pp. 118-19, 
" above, n. 3. Poasthly they were of later creation. 
* See abore, 8: 


7 O.T.E.M., Na. 14, Appendix, ra-1o.. Timar Defterdáris and Defter Қаһуа- 
s might also, as we have noted (above, p. 148, n. 4), rise ieee ta being 
i Seyvid Монай, i. 121. 'E OLT.E.M., No. 14, Appendix, 28. 

" Le mbar ога МИ". UM _ 
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among the provincial divdn officials was the Mevdtifeu (or Мес- 
küfdti or Mevküfátci). It was his duty to recover taxes levied on 
the persons and the immovable property of the peasantry, and 
particularly to administer vacant fiefs for the benefit of the local 
treasury. И is stated that there was one Mevkdfeu to each pro- 
vince, by which is. presumably meant each eydlet? Possibly he 
was a subordinate of the MAI Defterddri. He does not, however, 
appear to have had a dirlik provided for him. Presumably, there- 
fore, he either received a salary or lived on percentages of the 
revenues he recovered. 

That many of the eydlets had less than the full number of these 
'diván' officials (as they were called) was due generally to differ- 
ences im their organization. "Thus the sdliydneli eydlets (those in 
which the Vali was paid a yearly salary), since they contained no 
fiefs, required no officials to deal with them. It appears, again, 
that when eyálets, such a3 that of Silistre, were carved out of 
others, the administration of their feudal and financial affairs was 
still conducted from the head-quarters of the ‘parent’ province: 
they therefore had no independent dirán officials at all.5. What 
seems stranger is that in several eydiets there was no Mal Defter- 
dari,“ and that in others, while there were no officials for the 
administration of fiefs, yet there were Alay Beyis and Gert Basis 
Possibly in these places the dutics of the missing functionaries 
were likewise performed by those of neighbouring provinces. 

Just as the Defterddr and the Defter Emini of the central govern- 
ment each had his counterpart in the government of each evdlet, 
so were the Grand Vezir's staff and household models for the staff 
and household of every Pasa, In early times, it is true, the pro- 
vincial governors kept up only a modest state, devoting the greater 
part of their revenues to ‘public works’ such as the building af 
mosques, colleges, and hospices, and to their military equipment. 
It was only during the sixteenth century, and particularly after it 
hecame common for Vezirs ta be given. eyálets and. even запеа, 
that the maintenance of large and magnificent households became 
fashionable among them ; and the description that follows probably 

' F ks Hsc Rss : | ы ят, 135, ЛААГ ix 
yii] ie ei е ний Turkish ку т. agent; i a retin Arabic 
ending. ‘The last two forma are shown, for instance, by Belin, the first in the 
Kiin-ndmei 4 'Опиёт. i. (O.T.E.M., No. r$. Appendix). Possibly the 
Мет сш were connected with rhe bureau of the "ressurv. culled Мес 
(above, loc. cit), | 

* Belin, Régime des Fiefe Militares, 235. 

' Adana and Rakka were other such буй, " 

* [n, for instance, those of Sivas, the Archipelago, and (таманы - 
natin teat of ary i, ed or Qon st e mi 
ренеси гари only of Mal (or, as he is term them, Hasine) Defterdsrts, 

fter Kabyails, and Timar Defterdáris. 
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refers rather to the. Pagar of these later times than to their more 
plain-living predecessors. But then at least a Vezir of medium 
rank-—for though no distinctions were officially recognized be- 
tween one vezir and another except in the case of Kubbe Vezirs, 
the posts thev held, the favour and fortune they enjoyed, and the 
services thev performed, ranged them in a natural scale of con- 
sequence—a [ezir of medium rank would then have his Kdhya, 
corresponding to the Grand Veztr's Kahya Beyi,! his Div» Ejen- 
dist, also called, like the Grand Vezir’s secretary, Mektdpeu,? tut 
corresponding rather to the. Re'ís Efendi, and his Jy Agas, headed, 
like the /¢4gaz of both the Sultan and Grand Vezír. bv a Ай» з 
who would carry Ве Раза’: ЗВеш ед sword before him on occa- 
sions of public ceremony Among these fp Agas, again, there 
would be a Seldém Afas (corresponding to the Tesrifátgi or Master 
of Ceremonics),5a Master of the Horse, a Káhya of the Ushers;? 
a Treasurer, a Butler:* like those of the Imperial Household his 
fr Agas would be slaves, trained by a system of apprenticeship to 
their predecessorsin office? Aswe have mentioned, every governor 
had his military band, of a size varying with the number of his 
fads." Rut his rank was marked similarly bv other privileges. 
Thus a Papa of three fuds had nine horses led before him, and 
was accompanied by six fpotmen called Sáfir* a Paga of two {ибх 
six horses and four Safirs, a Sancak Beyi three horses and two 
«йм Otherwise he might employ as many attendants of various: 
kinds as he could afford, such 45 grooms, tent-pitchers, linkmen, 
and watchmen, sil corresponding to minor employees of the im- 
perial Outside Service. A small number of archers called Каты! 


! Above, p. rzo. * Above, p. 122. ' Above, p. Ao and App, C. 
* D'Ohsson, vii. 285; Abrmed Rásim, i. ac . note. ' Above, p. 130. 
* Mir Aber, ef. bove, p. 83. a Pd 

| 4 - 


! ағ Kdirvari, cf. above, p. 83. 

а T Aga. | Нате Hugi. 

'" Ahmed Rásim, 1. 412, note яу The account given here of the training by 
the Pam'; un nf candidates for admission to their ranks, and the сетепишіу 
held when they were admitted, recalls the Practices of the dereues, the Ain, 
and the guilds (see below, pp, 283-4), an if there were, БИЛЕД, a guild. or 
brotherhood Of such ір Agar. Thus idmission was signaled by the placing 


hope to find employment in any ‘houerhald™ 
" See oP. ІЗ 
" "This word m apparently Turkish though Arabic hae ome of the same form, 
Meaning insjent, elever, ‘tricky’, Hammer, Inc, cit, pits the number of led 
horses, musical instruments, Be thit it was the privilege of three«nal Papas to 
usc, aT severi. 
 D'Obsson, vij_ as, stating, however, that Sancak Hevir were entitled. qo 
anly өте 848”, Hut see А/О ТУА]. +. £20. where the rrgulati imini of 
“Aba ee show ttio, a теа Ане ы 
'" Arabic, felt from Jdunzr, '& bow*. The word ғ іу а "how. 
maker’ rather than an archer. Itis familias in the spullinge WR 
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acted, in early times, as the Раза’ earn later these 
havmaset were employed in greater numbers a3 simple messengers. 
Finally, the Pasa had at his command, agam like the Grand. Vezir, 
companies of Tatar couriers, of musketeers (tifengei), and of 
mounted scouts (deff) each with its officer! | 

Certain Beylerbevis enjoyed special privileges. ‘Those of Bagdad, 
Cairo, and Buda, for instance, because these cities had all three 
been the capitals of monarchies, were permitted to use boats 
similar to those used hy the Sultan, to employ Solak and Peyk 
guards,! and to рр certain officials without reference to the 
Portet The Beylerbeyi of. Rumelia, again, because his was the 
senior eydlet, might sit on a stool at the imperial Diván, took pre- 
cedence of even the two Kádi-' Askers and was officially addressed, 
unlike the rest, as Paga, with the phrase ‘May his dignities en- 
dure! following his name.* 

The sancak was the smallest administrative district that was at 
the same time and in origin feudal, For, as we have mentioned, 
there were several eydlets in. which fies were non-existent, and 
even in an ordinary eyil? the land was far from being entirely 
allotted to fiefs, IF the sancak was to be divided for administrative 
purposes accordingly, it was of necessity on a basis other thari 
feudal. The basis, in fact, was judicial: the sancak was divided 
into a number of districts in each of which there resided a Moslem 
judge. a Kádi, to administer the Seria; hence cach of these dis- 
tricts was termed a Aadd,? a judgeship or jurisdiction. Some of 
these kadás were mainly or, in the case of large towns, entirely 
urban, Others were rural, being centred on villages. Sometimes, 
again, they were subdivided: the Addi would be represented by 
a deputy in certain. quarters of a city, or in rural districts called 
mühive? Kádis were, of course, ‘learned men’ and as such not 
members of what we have called the Ruling Institution, from 
which their own was distinct. But though kadds and their sub- 
divisions were thus dependent on the 'Learned' rather than. the 


í Ser Appendix C, A Riim, L..456-7, notes. Hammen, Staatster- 
tvalfung, 246—7, in listing the members of a Paga'z ataff—hia hag balki; people 
of the gat—rmentiana also an Alay Bev, who, he says, led public processions 
and acted wa hin Cates Bayi. fut whether this was the feudal officer of the same 
title he does not state. | . АР 

* Called a Аоршы ВВ. Керч meansa ‘closed carriage’, Presumably what 
w meant here ів а barge, or gondola, with = covered saloon, 

! See above, p. 87..— * Seyyid Мииай, Е. 127. 

MTM, i au ыы йым. í "Abdu'r-Rabmán 'Tevki'l) 

MTM, i. $27 (Kdnün-ndme of "Abdu'r- п Гети), 

! Rudd, p da Ag in “Turkish Juro, is the. verbal noun from add, ‘he 
decided (and hence) he judged, he acted as a judge’, Addl being the prevetit 
participle. It therefore means both "a judgement” and "the office of à judge ; 
and hence the area in which a judge exercises his office, 
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Ruling Institution, the latter was represented in them by the 
officers, called Subasi, one in each. We have already referred to 
these officers m connexion with the feudal system: they stood next 
below the Alay Beyis in its hierarchy. But Subajis of this type 
naturally existed only in districts in which there were fiefs: they 
were called Ehk Timar Subasilari, ‘Subasis of the "Timariots', 
whereas those of other districts were called Mirf Subagilari, ‘Su- 
basis of the Treasury’, “These names probably indicate also that 
whereas the ‘feudal’ Swhasis subsisted, as they did, on the revenues 
of fiefs and were under the usual feudal obligations of furnishing 
Cebelis, &c,, in proportion to their revenues,’ the Miri Subasis 
drew salaries from the ‘Treasury; but both were also entitled to 
dues derived from fines imposed on offenders For not only the 
Airi but also the ‘feudal’ Subasis were police officers, carrying out 
the sentences of the Addie in whose districts they -vorked, and 
being generally responsible for the maintenance of law and order. 
Apparently in places where Janissary detachments were stationed, 
they furnished police patrols, acting on the local Suéasi's instruc- 
tions, as in the capital, where the Swhasf was one of several 
officers on whom such duties fell’ But whether in such places 
the Subasi, if he was of the Miri type, was likewise a Janissary 
himself does not appear. 

in origin the office waa in any case military. In earlier Turkish 
atates indeed it had been of much greater importance. Under the 
Gaznevids, for instance, the word (which means ‘Head of an 
army')* had been applied to a general.* But already under the 
Selcukids of Konya it had acquired a semi-'civil' significance: the 
Selcukid Swhasis were apparently military governors of cities." 
Such military governors, however, were of necessity, by Moslem 
tradition, obliged to work with the judges of the Seri'a, Whether 
or not, therefore, the Selcukids alse appointed ‘rural’, and feudal, 
Subayis, the division of the Ottoman dominions into Бадах led 
of mail (gécim) far every. 30,000, amid two tents еу dere more than this 
sum (2? thmg appears to be omitted in the text here). According to Alimed 
ren Belin, Héginw des Fiefi Mihtaires, 134], Subaris held zi'dmets including 
the. head-quarters of their hadá, which seeme to indicate that the ЕТ deve ry 
concerned were not heritable but resembled Adjers in being the perquisites of 
offices (as did the zi'ümet (hat provided dirlikr for the provincmi ілін 
officials). “This supposition i» borne out by the fact that special provision was 
made for the grant of timurs to the sons of deceased Sube m oa manner 
similar to that in which the sons of Beylerheyis and Sancak feyrr were provided 





' OT. E.M., No. i4, Appendis, 28 (КАпшя-нӘже of the Conqueror), 
! Sec App. A (n). * Encyclopaedis of Iilam, art. "Subdüshi'. 


* See, ¢.g., the Ta'rlh of Ba 


уһайн. 
+: Eneye id gf Гаем, loc cit, Cf. Koprülitembe, Sulcukiular Zamáninda 
Anadoluda Moor edemyeti, 200, 310. Met т 
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naturally to the appointment of a Swhagi to act on the orders of 
every judge, whatever the character, urban or rural, of the atea 
under his jurisdiction.! It was equally natural that these Jubapis 
should be placed in a position of superiority to the local Sipahi, 
and should be supported, like them, with fiefs. What seems less 
so is that these officers should have been obliged, as they appa- 
rently were, to go on campaign, For in their absence, unless they 
then appointed substitutes, the local Kadi must һауе been lett 
with no one to execute his rulings. 

The conditions prevailing in such rural areas, however, are to 
be discussed in a later chapter. And in yet other chapters we are 
to describe the conditions under which the traders and artisans of 
the towns carried on their business}? the restrictions and penalties 
imposed on such peasants and townsmen as professed religions 
other than Islám ;* and the position of the Kádis themselves in the 
hierarchy of "learned men'.5 We need do no more, therefore, in 
this place than mention the facts, first, that in cities and towns 
the Addi had an adjutant other than the Subapl, called Muhtesth 
or Ihtisáb Agasi, meaning ‘Censor',* through whom he dealt with 
all matters concerning trade and industry; and, secondly, that the 
non-Moslem communities were represented in their dealings with 
the local authorities by functionaries chosen from among their 
members and called Koca Basis, or Chief Elders, 

The governors imposed their authority in general by means of the 
feudal forces under their command. But in many important cities, 
some but not all of which were the capitals of eyélets,? they had 

t Actually, the urban Subapir werc in many cases first wistalled as the com- 
manders of the garrisons placed in newly conquered citres, #0 that their position 
was similar to that of the асыра иман. Encyclopaedia of Tilam, ort." Turks’. 

! During Selim ['« campaign in Syria, some of the Rurnelxun Suhaifa peer 
to have remained at home, since. MEO to a Mory quote by Disc rf, 


43. they were ordered by the Sultan to collect ing revenues on behalf 
of the Sipdhi that had gone an campaign. ‘The substitutes of others are ulsa 
mentioned, however. | . 

! Below, ch. vi. * Below, ch. xiv. i Below, ch. x, di 


* For the word smulterib see below, рр. 279, 258. | 

* "The towns that were at the same time the heud-quarters of ушей (im the 
list supplied by Seyyid Mustaffi, i. 91) were Bagdad, Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo 
Erderum, Konya (of Karaman), Karih (of Anatolia), Cyprus (the capital 

ing Nicosie—Lefhkige), Adranople (Edirni—of Rumelia), Boinn (Зегйуі) 
(Serajevo—of Bosnia), ‘Temegvar, and Huda. The others, all capitils of fam- 
coke, were Brusa (of Hüdavendighr! in the eydlet of Anatolia, Smyrna (Tzrmr— 
of ў" gala) in the eydlet of the Archipelago, and Salonika (Selánik) аа the уйе! 
of Rumelia, Also the capituls of che three Barbary Regencies, [t tà. carinis 
that in the three lista showing the distribution of Junissary orta supplied. by 
Ahmed Cevüd, 154 29., and referring respectively tu un unspecified date during 
the reign af Mehmed IV. (1648-82). 15 1744 und to £720, oo Jena than ten o 
the places shown above (inchiding Cairo and the capita of the Hegencies) do 
not appear ut all, The only pluces that figure in all four Шата ате Ваё, 
Damascus, and Serajevo, while Salonika appears in the two cighteenth-century 
liste ma well as in that of Seyyid Міша, Мон. о the Jamasery ortas seem 
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at their disposal as well several ortas of Janissaries and, in later 
times at least, detachments of ‘standing’ cavalry.! "These forces 
had their own commanders,? responsible to the generals of their 
respective corps and so to some extent independent of the local 
governors, on whom they might, and were perhaps intended 
to, act as a check, ‘They were nevertheless at the governors’ 
immediate orders, as were also the wardens of fortresses? in 
frontier eydlets, which were likewise garrisoned with detachments 
of the “standing’ weaks. In peace time, therefore, the maintenance 
of law and order was well provided for, though even so it is not 
clear how, if in towns where Janissary orfas were stationed they 
furnished police patrols as in Istanbul, this: service was supplied 
in towns where they were not stationed, Possibly their place was 
taken by watchmen, such as those maintained hy the commercial 
and industrial guilds, or others in the service of the Swbasts and 
Muhtesibs.* ‘This would have left such towns comparatively undis- 
turbed by the departure of the troops to war. Not altogether, 
however: for the governor himself would go; and the neighbourhood 
would be temporarily denuded of the Sipdiir and their officers. 
At harvest time, if the campaign was not yet finished, a few Sipdhis 
would return to collect the tithes that were due to them and their 
fellows,’ which seems ta show that the mere presence of such 
members of feudal families as were left behind was insufficient to 
assure the proper ordering of these collections, During his absence 
however, a Sipdhi must have appointed some one to manage, if 
not his fief in general, at least the part of it in particular that he 
farmed directly. And it is to be presumed that just as.the chief 
functionaries of the central administration, when they accom- 
panied the Sultan or the Grarid Vezír on campaign, were replaced 
at the capital by deputies, so were the governors and their diein 
officers in the provinces. 

Wars were of frequent occurrence, so that these upheavals were 
lar from being extraordinary. lt is remarkable, айп: that 


at all periods 10 have been stationed in places near the frontiers. Thus in the 
seventeenth-century list some nine places in Hungary, including Buda, are 
shown; while of the forty-two names common to the two eighteenth-century 
lists many are of pe m thr Caucarus and in the neighbou of the 
Crimea, most of the reat being of pluces along the Danube and near the 
Russian frontier or in Greece iha the islands. Ahrned Cevád's first liat is taken 
from Hezar Fenn apud Hammer, op. cit., лл. 

Е тє рч ^ vii. 283, In curlier times, however, T appears thar all the 
standing cavalry regiments were in peabe time permanently stationed in or near 
the T. See "Tischendorf, 41. | : 

! The commander of the local Janisaríes wes termed Serdar (see above, 
p. 95), the commander of the local "standing! Sipáhis, Kdhya Yeri (see App. 
A (c), and A (A) for the Janissáry alficer in the aame title). 

' The wardens were lizdár (des, in Persian, meaning ‘forth 

* Sex beluüw, p. 388, ! See above, p. 52. 
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the history of the Ottoman Empire up to the eighteenth century 
should have been marked with so few civil disturbances as it was, 
especially since, with the possible exception of Anatolia, all its 
provinces were inhabited by populations of which the majorities 
differed from their Ottoman rulers in either religion or race, The 
non-Moslem subjects of the Sultans in particular are usually repre- 
sented as having been held down by a hideous tyranny. As a 
matter of fact, however, not only were such risings as did disturb 
the peace of the Empire during these centuries the work exclu- 
sively of Moslems, but they were hardly ever provoked by mis- 
government. In carly times the dominant motive in the launching 
of various revolts was, it is truc, religious: their leaders still held 
the opinions that had animated the first Ottoman conquerors, but 
which the Sultans and the government had since discarded in 
favour of others less желе ай The last insurrections due to 
these dilferences broke out at the close of the sixteenth century.? 
Otherwise the chief causes of disturbance were the ambitions im 
earlier times of royal princes or pretenders such as Cem in the 
reign of Bayezid 11, and Mustafa in that of Sileyman 1, and, in 
later, of certain provincial governors themselves; as well, at all 
times, as the marauding propensities of Türkmen and other no- 
mads, The latest sermni-religious revolt was aided indeed Бу the 
severity of an army commander, as a consequence of which many 
af his soldiers deserted and jomed the rebels 2 and the persecution 
of the Durüz of Syria by one of his fellows seems to have con- 
tributed to another; but these were not instances of provincial 
misgovernment in the ordinary sense, As for the subject peoples 
of Europe, and those few of Asia to whom Moslem control was 
new, they seem at first to have found Ottoman rule less irksome 
than that of their former sovereigns; and for à long time received 
from abroad no encouragement to rise against it. The strength of 
the Empire declined, indeed, not because the peoples, Moslem or 
infidel, subject to the Ruling Institution and the learned profession 
rebelled against them, bur hecause these bodies, as we shall show, 
were corrupted from within, Z 

It was probably a weakness in the Ottoman polity that the line 
between rulers and ruled (which was far from coinciding with any 
more natural divisions of race or religion) was very sharply drawn. 

* See above, p. qu. a қ РЕ us 
là Sarees das ы e iu d ren M isis Г. 
' Cigula Sindin Paşa сау бі Hungarian campaign of tsq6.—Baryclopardia of 
fiiam, art- ‘Muhammad ПГ. | | 
АР” persecution of the Duriz be Thrahing Papa tn 1555 being followed by 
the formidable rebellion of Fabru’l-Din which was carned on far many years. 
—Thid., arm. ‘Merde Hand ‘Fakhr al-Din. 
* See Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman Evipire, 
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In the Kánit-ndmes we find regulations defining minutely who are 
to be deemed "askeri, that îs (for our purpose), 'rulers' on the one 
hand, and re‘dya ‘peasants’ or gehirlis ‘townsmen’ on the other: 
and the latter, whose sole business, from the point of view of the 
state, was to pay taxes, were strictly forbidden to arrogate to them- 
selves the privileges of the former, to ride a horse or wear a sword. 
This rule seems to have been framed in the first place with the 
object of preserving the purity of the feudal class as one of fighters. 
It was feared, not that the Sipdiis would mate outside their own 
class; for though many of them were of Turkish descent, so were 
some of the peasants over whom they lorded it: this was not in 
those days a matter of pride or concern; and in any case the 
Sipdlis were never restricted in the choice of wives or concubines. 
It was feared, on the one hand, that if the peasants rode horses 
and went armed, they would be less easy to master, and, on the 
other, that they would insinuate themselves into the Sipdhi class 
and dilute its martial vigour. By the time of Süleymán the Magni- 
Aicent many fiefs were, in fact, in the hands of Sipdhis of peasant 
descent; and the Sultan decreed that they were not on that account 
to be deprived, since all were alike his subjects.’ But, though this 
view was new, and perhaps symptomatic, it scarcely compromised 
the principle at issue, since the Srpdhis in question had won their 
holdings by serving in war, aa volunteers. with distinction. Ву 
this time, also, the Kapi Kulus (who were ipsa facto "askeris) had 
come to eclipse the feudatories in importance if not in numbers; 
80 that the opposition of rulers and ruled was maintained hardly 
less sharply than before. Its result was double: to make all depend 
on the integrity of the rulers, and to render most of the ruled 
unfit to change their status. When, therefore, frat the rulers’ 
integrity was corrupted, for reasons to be described. and later the 
hitherto ruled were admitted to positions of authority, the effect 
was bound to be disastrous. 

Though the segregation of rulers and ruled into closed castes 
was artificial, however, it had the virtue of leaving the ruled to 
pursue their avocations more peacefully than they would have been 
able to if it had not existed, This indeed was the justification of 
the ruling caste in jts heyday: that, keeping all the instruments 
of force in its own hands, it both used them well in the main- 
tenance of order, and reinforced jn the ruled, by thus depriving 
them of the temptation to further their own ends by violent 


' See е Канн ААСО йт ЇЧ (CO.T.E.M., No. 17, Ánpendi q). Thus 

retired Sipdhfs, the irian аА slaves of the Suleman, die pranan ap of learned" 

post» at court, the children cf "uxkerfr (n long na they do nat formally become 

re dyd), and all women married to ^" axkerir, are tn be ncootinted "aiberfs themse]ces, 
: m kogu Bey (Behrnauer), 276. 


Vischendorf, 41-5. ‘This ruling wae embodied in a Admin of 1640. 
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methods, the traditions of peaceable behaviour already induced in 
them by their religious views und the corporative structure af their 
society. lt was owing to the prevalence of these traditions that 
moet of the rulers might, as we have mentioned, withdraw from 
a district without jeopardizing its internal security; and largely 
owing to their prevalence that even after the Ruling and Learned 
Institutions were corrupted, the Empire cohered far as long as it 
did, despite almost incessant wars and the intrigues of enemy 
states! On the other hand, the main stream of Ottoman life 
naturally ran in the subject populations, in comparison with which 
the ruling caste, though much in evidence, was small in numbers; 
so that by its segregation it was to some extent isolated from this 
liie. By the sixteenthi century the Moslems and the Christians of 
the Ottoman Empire were alike separated by sectarian differences 
from their nearest co-religionists beyond its frontters, with the 
result that a distinct culture; embracing both, was able to апас 
within them.* Nevertheless, the various races of which the subject 
populations were composed were not to be welded into a nation; 
and this largely for the reason that the ruling class, though to 
4 great extent recruited from the Christian clement,’ on the one 
hand represented the political domination of Islam, and on the 
other was isolated by its constitution from all the ruled of what- 
ever faith. 

At the same time, the ruling class was only ome of many into 
which the Sultan’s subjects were divided, For the ruled in tum 
were all organized into bodies such as trade guilds (to which, it 
may be remarked, Moslems and Christians would often belong 
indifferently); and it was to these bodies rather than the state, or 
even the Sultan, that they were inclined to accord their most vivid 
allegiance. “The guilds were, of course, essentially urban. Though 
in some places at any rate there were guilds of farmers, in general 
their place was taken in the country-side by village councils or, 
in the cise of nomads, by their tribes. But all, guilds, village 
councils, and tribes, were to a great extent autonomous, though 
naturally they were supervised by the local governors; and their 
autonomy, which was reinforced by the fact that both towns and 
villages in most places tended to be economically self-contained, 
split up the subject populations into many semi-independent units, 
whose stability was little affected by the political vicissitudes of 
the Empire as a whole. Any wider allegiance that the individual 
members of these units might entertain was religious rather than 
political ; and if for the more orthodox Moslems it might be centred 

! Cf Zinkelsen, HE 116. 3 Cf Encyclopaedia of. Islam, art. "Turk". 

СЕ таргани 135. Cf. Encyclopaedia of 


* For the rules governing thé devpirms ecc above, p. 45. 
* Bee below, p. z89. 
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in the Sultan as Imám,! in all cases it was weaker than their senti- 
ment for the unit of which they formed part. 

For these reasons the corruption of the Ruling and Learned 
Institutions was slow to affect the riled. It is true that the virtual 
helplessness in which the latter were kept under the regime as at 
first constituted prevented them from rising against misgovern- 
ment, But if it had not been for the partial autonomy of the bodies 
in which they were organized, the depredatians of the ruling class 
would have reduced them to ruin rapidly. In the end this cor- 
ruption did in fact ga far to destroy their prosperity and plunged 
many provinces, particularly in Eurape, into a state of perennial 
disorder. But the process of decay was to some extent dispu: 
by its gradualness, so that it was accepted by the Ottomans of 
every class with remarkable equanimity. 


The superticiality of Ottoman rule, if it may be so described, 
was always more marked jn the Asiatic provinces conquered after 
the fifteenth century than in the rest of the Empire, owing prin- 
сону to the fact that these provinces had been for centuries under 
Moslem rule, For since the institutions already in existence in 
these provinces were naturally maintained with only such modi- 
fications as the assertion of Ottoman sovereignty necessitated, the 
Moslems that formed the majority in their populations looked tu 
the government to preserve their traditions even less than did 
those of Anatolia and Europe. The institutions of the Empire 
itself, again, in so far as they were of Moslem origin, were derived 
immediately from Persia rather than from the countries conquered 
by Selim I. But further contact with Persia was then interrupted 
owing to the establishment in that country of the heterodox Safevid 
dynasty. Hence, if inspiration from the older centres of [slim was 
still to affect the Ottoman ‘homelands’, it had to be drawn largely 
from. the Arabic-speaking world; which, for this reason—and for 
the very reason that its inhabjtants did speak the sacred language, 
While most of them at the same time professed the dominant 
religion—was regarded by the Ottoman ruling class, at least in the 
beginning, with a vertain deference, which they did not accord to 
the rest of the Sultan's dominions. ‘This being so, we are to devote 
a separate chapter to the government of the Arabic-speaking рго- 
vinces. On the other hand, it was by the system we huve described 
that most parts of the rest of the Empire were administered: and 
enough has been said concerning themn—in view of the fact that, 
as has already been mentioned, other chapters again are to deal 
with particular aspects of provincial life—to present a peneral 

! Even for the lox Christians | "E 1 
attributes ы Аы Сызат Мы Низ В rude red 
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picture of their administration, Here, accordingly, it remains only 
10 deal, very briefly, with those parts of the Empire that were at 
once inhabited by populations other than Arabic-speaking and 
governed otherwise than by the system in question. 

All these regions were on what were at one period or another 
frontiers of the Empire. Indeed, И was generally either on this 
account alone, or on account also of their physical conformation, 
that they were endowed with a special status, Same of them 
formed vassal states, more or less independent of the Porte accord- 
ing to the terms upon which their rulers ór inhabitants had made 
their submission, and to the manner in which they had afterwards 
conducted themselves. But others were actually included in 
ordinary eydlets. 

‘This in several eydlets lying to tlie east of Asia Minor and along 
what eventually became the Persian frontier there were regions 
governed by Kurdish chieftains. All but the more southerly parts 
af this territory had ance formed part of the Kingdom of Armenia. 
But since the destruction of that Kingdom by the Selcukids in 
the eleventh century, the lands that it had included had been 
repeatedly overrun by ‘Turkish armies and tribes. Even before 
the Ottoman conquest, therefore, there was a considerable Turkish 
clement in the population of what had been Armenia. Moreover, 
its control by Moslem rulers of various lines and races, and the 
anarchical conditions created by the mutual yea in: which 
they engaged and by the Turkish migrations, had encouraged a 
movement into it fram the south and east on the part of Kurdish 
tribes, so that by the end of the filteenth century many of its 
districts were ruled by petty dynasts of that people, By this time, 
accordingly, it was hard to say where Armenia began and where 
Kurdistáàn came to an end. 

The Ottoman conquest was effected by stages. It began (if we 
ignore the temporary acquisitions of Bayezid I in this arca)! under 
Mehmed the Conqueror, was continued by Selim 1, and was com- 
pleted (except for a subsequent and also ephemeral extension 
under Murâd LIT) under Süleymán the Magnificent, The system 
by which much of this country came eventually to be governed, 
however, owed its origin to the conditions prevailing in the time 
af Selim, For that part of it which he acquired fell to him on his 
defeat of the Safevid Sah Isma'il, by whom it had been overrun 
shortly before. And Selim found that the Kurds were antagonistic 
to Isma'il both on religious grounds—since they were Sunni, 
whereas the Safevid movement was heterodox—and because 
Isma'il had subjected them to government by Persian officers. 
instead, therefore, of imposing on them governors appointed by 

! Lost owing to Biyesid's defeat at the hands of Timur. 
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the Porte as in most sancaks, Selim set up in many parts of the 
area concemed a system of indirect rule, through the Kurds’ own 
leaders; and this system was maintained even im regions: that 
ceased to lie on the Persian frontier owing to further Ottoman 
coriquests and was applied in other parts of Kurdistán incorporated 
in the Empire at later dates, By the middle of the sixteenth century 
there were at least thirty of these hereditary Kurdish governments 
established in various districts of Armenia and Kurdistán.! Never- 
theless, the country had by then been divided also into суйеді, 
to which Pajas were appointed in the usual manner; and it became 
the policy of the Porte to increase the area of its direct rule at the 
expense of these semi-autonomous dynasts. This policy was по 
doubt aided hy the conquest under Muràád 111 of further Safevid 
territory.) "The more easily accessible regions, particularly such 
ав lav far from the border, seem then to have been converted into 
more or less ordinary талсайа, On the other hand, the Kurdish 
rulers of districts to which it was harder of application became 
actually freer of Ottoman control than they had been at first.+ By 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when the Ottoman-Persian 
frontier had been drawn on a line that with one or two vicissitudes 
was 10 prove durable, the apportionment of Ottoman Kurdistan 
and Armenia into districts: directly and more or less indirectly 
governed was also stabilized. Thus ot the six evdlets chiefy con- 
cerned, namely, Erderüm, ars, Çaldir, Divår Bekr, Van, апа 
?еһгезіт, метсая Іше first two were altogether ‘normal’, being 
divided into sancaks all of the usual type, cach of the four others 
comprised some districts normally and others irregularly governed. 
Diyar Bekr, for instance, besides eleven ordinary samcaki, had 
eight others ruled by Kurdish Beys, whose office was hereditary, 
‘These rancaks contained Ве whose holders Wer commanded by 
the usual feudal officers and were obliged w serve in the usual 
way, only under their Heys; ‘The latter might be dismissed by the 
Paga for failure to perform their duties satisfactorily ; but in such 
cases the Pata was hound to replace the Hey dismissed by a mem- 
ber of the same family, These Kurdish Sancak Beyi had there- 
* Encyclopaedia af riim, orni "Гу Arbekir and ‘Kurda’, based largely on dota 
uu lied the Serefsnd he АТЫР с Seyvid | 4 
The schedis Se dre o деті Uam Bid. А at тамал d 
by the agency of Movidnd Idrie Hukirt of Mieis, a Kurd himself, at finit in 
the service of the "White Sheep dynaity and afterwards in that of Büvezid ПІ 
wus Later, aa өлені by D'Ohsson Р m s niens. MINER Gen 
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fore but little independence—unless they could defy the Papa. 
But there. were also in the eyálet five so-called hültünets, 'govern- 
ments’, whose rulers, Kurds also, were virtually autonomous, 
except for the obligation laid on them to furnish troops in war 
time. In these districts there were no fiefs; and all the proceeds 
of taxation went to the ruler, who had the privilege of being 
addressed as Cemáb. 'l here were four similar hühümet: in the 
eválet of Van, and another in that of Sehrezür; while in the three 
Кин together there were some four hundred tribal chieftains 
)0lding hereditary zrdmeéfs, who were likewise obliged to supply 
troops to the Bey of their sancek.= The position in. Cildir is less 
clear, An account of the seventeenth century shows this epydlnt 
to have included only four hereditary sancakr,! whereas another, 
of the iate eighteenth century, gives the number of its Kurdish 
beyliks as no less than nineteen.4 Moreover, though Georgia is 
shown as an independent eydlet in the seventeenth century,* and 
in the eighteenth the Janissary garrisons were stationed at Kutats 
and Bagdadeik, it seems in fact to have been controlled from 
(Иш. [t was to the. Para of Cildir, for instance, that the Beys 
of Mingrelia made the annual gifts that marked their recognition 
ol the Sultan's suzeraintv.? After 54h "Abbas recovered the pro- 
vinces conquered from the Safevids under Muràd ITI, indeed, the 
only parts of Georgia in its larger sense that continued to. form 
part of the Ottoman Empire were those bounding the Black Sea; 
and little attempt seems to have been made, until in the eighteenth 
century the Porte awoke to the danger of Russian expansion in 
those regions, to assert the Sultan's authority aver them, We shall 
have occasion to describe later the efforts that were then made to 
repair this neglect. 

But to return to the Kurds. As well aa to the causes that we 
һауе already mentioned—their hostility to the Safevids and the 


_* Cendh (Arabic) means literally 'rhresholil', but && used a& an honsrifie: 4o 
Cendbuka, ‘your Honour’, “your ет : 
Evliya, L u4; Sevyid Mustafll, i. 030; Harmrmner, op- cit, 259-50, 253-4, ab; 
Ewncyrlofardia of Inam, art. ‘Kurds’: іштегі! Ншігеу, 165-б. беууші МіуцяН 
describes the alfices of these Kurdish ehieftuins as. yurtluks and ocallikr; sec 
above, р, a5. 

* Evlisà, i. os. 
"DO , Vli, 398. ! By Evilyd, loc. cit. | 
... Hoth in 1723 und 1759. See Abmed Cevid's lists, pp. 167 &q. and 176 94. 
^uither are ahown in his eurüer list frum the Hez&r Fenn (рр. "64-51. 

* Evliyá, loc. cit. It may be noted. also that whereas Evliyd shows Sugad as 
a district af Georgia, the earlier 'Ayni ' AU (in Sexyid Mustafli, i. 130) attaches 
it to the eydlet of Cildir. | Nx rcd 

è The omission: fram hiis Hsts by ‘Ayni "All of the districts of Georgia other 
than Susad shown by Evliyl ja due to the fact ihal he wrote bifore Murad IV 
had recovered some of the territory lost to Sáh "Abbüs, with the result that the 
Persian-Ortoman frontier wun citublished, in i639. on a line that gave the two 
atares mre or jess what they had meluded before Murkd [TT's conquest, 
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difficulty of controlling them in the mountainous country they 
inhabited (a difficulty experienced, of course, equally in the case 
of the Georgians}—these regulations owed their origin partly to 
the fact that the Kurds were also for the most part wholly or half 
nomadic. This being so, it is not surprising to find that very 
similar regulations were applied in other districts, no less moun- 
tainous and inhabited by ‘Tiirkmen and other nomads. In the 
eyilet of Sivas, tor example, six such districts were confided to 
the rule of a Tiirkmen Aga,! and in the eválet of Adana, created 
only at the end of the sixteenth century, there were seven more 
whose tribal rulers were known as Boy Bevis? This country— 
part af the ancient Cilicia—and that bordering it on the north-east 
as far as the Euphrates, had been left on their first incorporation 
in the Empire in the hands of local Moslem potentates of Turkish 
race, the former being ruled by the dynasty of the Ramadan 
Opullari during most of the sixteenth century, and the latter by 
that of the Zu'l-Kadr Ogullari from near the middle of the fifteenth 
century up to the reign of Süleymàn, when it was converted into 
an eyálet called either Zu'l-Kadriye after them, or Mer'as after 
its capital. These dynasties were both of a foundation later than 
the Ortoman,! which when it came in contact with them was 
already too powerful to fear them as rivals as it had feared and 
Iought those Turkish dynasties that were established and formid- 
able in the days when it was still comparatively weak. The incor- 
poration of these two states in. the Empire with their rulers as 
vassals was allowable on the same principles aa allowed the small 
Kurdish dynasts to exercise a more limited authority over the 
territory inhabited by their tribesmen, and, as we shall see, was 
also applied in the Hanate of the Crimea, Up to near the end of 
the sixteenth century the Porte was less jealous than in later times 
of its authority in the provinces: as we have observed, the viceroys 
would then often remain in their posts for many years, and sons 
of the reigning monarch would usually be given provincial 
governorships. The maintenance in power of local dynasts such 
as the Zu'l-Kadr and Ramadán O | accorded with this atti- 
! D'Ohsson, vii. 298. How long thie régime had been in force docs not 


appear. : | 

* Eviiya, i 44. Boy (urkish) has among ether rn 4 thatof ‘clan’. The 
expression Hoy Aeyis was used of tribal leaders under the Selcukids of Rüm 
(есе Küprülüzade, Salcukliler Zamdilmda, &c., 206). 

t Little is known abaut the Ramadin Ofullari before the second half of the 
fifteenth century, "The Zu'T-Kadr dvnasty was established about à hundred 
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сиз, Ayas, Tursüs, ard the lands of the Varsak Türkmen; rhe territory of the 
Intter the later малек af Мега, Міну, “Ayntib, Kars, and Sumaysat 
A After their dispossessinn sana и both houses were given em- 
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tude. But, for reasons to be explained, it later fell into disfavour: 
royal princes were then kept at the capital, and Pajas were posted 
about with ever-increasing frequency. It was natural, therefore, 
that the existence of the local dynasts also should. have heen de- 
precated. Those we have mentioned were, im fact, dispossessed ; 
and it is probable that if the Porte had been m a position to do so, 
it would have imposed a unified and centralized rule also on every 
part of Armenia and. Kurdistán and on other, similar, regions in 
whieh hereditary chieftainships had hitherto been allowed to sub- 
sist. What prevented it from doing so probably was the intractable 
temper of the tribesmen concerned and the mountainous forma- 
tion of the country they inhabited. Belore long, moreover, the 
corruption of the Ruling Institution resulted in a weakening of 
the central government, just as it sought to tighten its control 
over the provinces, so that it was faced with rebellions and the 
loss of all effective influence even in regions that had earlier been 
governed normally. "The decay of the Ruling Institution cannot 
be said to have been due to this movement towards greater 
centralization; but its result was to cause the tranquillity of the 
provinces to depend much more intimately than heretofore on 
the good conduct of affairs at Istanbul, and to load the Porte with 
4 burden that proved too heavy for it to bear. 

A virtual autonomy somewhat resembling that of parts of the 
Armenian and Kurdish eydlets was enjoyed also by many af 
the tribesmen of Albania and the inhabitants of Montenegro. 
Albania, however, was included in the суйе? оѓ Rumelia, of which 
the capital was Adrianople; and none of its sancaks were held 
officially on a hereditary term like the Kurdish beylils ; still less 
did it comprise any recognized lukümets. Nevertheless, the social 
organization of all but the town-dwelling Albanmma was tribal; 
and the tribesmen, particularly the Ghegs of tbe north, were of 
so warlike a temper that the Ottoman government was never able 
to subject them to a regular administration. Each tribe of the 
Ghegs, or ‘mountain’, as it was called, was divided into a number 
of clans under the authority of a Bayrakddr, who, since he held 
his office by inheritance, resembled, both in the nature of his office 
and its name, the Kurdish Sancak Beyit Each clan. had also a 
number of elders whose office was likewise hereditary. Assemblies 
of tribesmen were held under their presidency to settle matters of 
law. For the Albanians recognized only their customary law, 
though this was partially embodied in an unwritten hánün of 
ancient native composition? The clans were subdivided, each 

' Ca led ne tete D usi, е ОА te have lived im the thirteenth 
or the fourteenth century. 
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subdivision being controlled by another hereditary officer in whose 
hands lay the execution of justice, and who maintained direct 
touch with the representative of the tribe, called Alik Rari, resi- 
dent at Iskodra (Scutari), at least in late times. Revenues were 
obtained by the government from the tribes only when, which 
was seldom, it was strong enough to compel their payment. The 
difficulty of collecting them and of controlling the northern "moun- 
tains’ was such that in the middle of the sixteenth century all 
attempt to cope with it was abandoned. In return for exemption 
[rom taxation and governmental interference the: tribesmen were 
engaged to supply the Ottoman armies with contingents of fighting 
men, These would sometimes assemble under the standards of 
the commanding Pagar, Otherwise they would join the raiding 
volunteers called Akinci! Montenegro (Karadag) was included in 
the sancak of Iskodra. Ruled by its prince-bishops (whom we 
shall have occasion to mention later again), it was, if anything, 
even more lightly attached to the Porte than Albania proper. 
Among the ‘Tosks of the south tribal life was more loosely organ- 
ized, a number of great landlords exercising authority of a feudal 
character. In this part of the country as well, however, mountam 
tribes such as the Suliots were quite independent of governmental 
control, just as in what was equally in the beginning reckoned as 
a part ot Rumelia, thè Mores, the inhabitants of Maina were able 
to exact from the Porte a recognition of their autonomy in retarn 
for a payment of tribute. 

All the regions we have dealt with up to this point were at least 
included eventually, if not at first, in regular eydletz, however 
irregularly governed they might in fact be, Those we are now to 
describe, on the other hand, were of an altogether different status. 
The Hanate of the Crimea, for instance, was a semi-independent 
state. Its connexion with the Porte resembled indeed that of the 
states governed by the Zu'l-Kadr and Ramadan dynasties. Unlike 
them, however, it was permitted by the Sultana to endure, partly 
no doubt because of its situation, since it continued, as they did 
not, to march with the dominions of foreign and hostile potentates. 
Though the north and centre of the peninsula had fallen into the 
hands o£ the "'aturs 25 carly as the thirteenth century, the Hanare 
was founded only about fifty years before the conquest of the 
Crimea by Mehmed 11, at the expense of the Genoese! А part 

: Seyyid Миңа, 1. ёз, Е | 
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of the country was on the Ottoman conquest formed into an 
ordinary eyd/ef comprising three sancaks, with its capital at the 
principal port, Keffe (Theodosia), The remainder was left under 
the rule of the Girey Hans, whose residence was Вовсе Seriyi: 
‘This arrangement was perhaps intended to afford the Porte a cer- 
tain control over the ‘Tatar state, while leaving it in the position 
of a buffer against attacks fram the north: but the relations between 
the Han and the Paga of KeBe were left indeterminate; nor was 
jt until near the end of the sixteenth century that the Hans formally 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sultan by causing his name 
to be mentioned in the Awfba,? though from shortly after the con- 
quest they had regularly been confirmed in power by the receipt 
of standards, fuss, and written patents from Istanbul. The fan's 
sovereignty extended beyond the limits of the peninsula as far as 
Bessarabia to the west and as far as Circassia, which indeed was 
regarded as a dependency of the Hanate, to the east. Moreover, 
on several occasions members of the Girey family were set up as 
Hans of Kazan on che Volga, while those af the Crimea continued 
to réceive tribute from the Tsars of Moscow until the seventeenth 
century, from time to time enforcing their claim to it with raids. 
In the wars of the Porte with Austria and Poland the Tatar con- 
tingents played à notable part, gradually replacing the inci 
volunteers that in earlier campaigns had preceded the advance of 
the Ottoman armies proper, laying waste the country-side. On the 
other hand, the Nogay ‘Tatars of Bessarabia were inclined to treat 
the Rumanians of Moldavia as inhabitants of the Domain of War, 
despite the fact that their country formed part of the Empire. 
Murád HI was able to insist on one occasion that the property 
and animals they had looted should be restored; but when in later 
times the authority of the Porte was weakened, the Principality 
suffered severely from the depredations of the Tatars. From early 
in the reign of Süleymán the Hanr were provided with a con- 
siderable force of segmens, artillerymen, armourers, and other 
types of soldiery from the capital, and received yearly a sum of 
money, called ейтен akçesi, to meet the expense of their pay. 
What was perhaps this subsidy to the Hans, though it may have 
been a separate payment of 1,000 alpes à day, was lurnished by 
the revenues of Keife2 Inthe course of its history the LHanate was 
often the object of contention on the part of rival members of the 
Girey family, who succeeded, not by right of primogeniture, but, 
like the later Sultans themselves, in order of seniority; and a deci- 


‘ie “The Garden Palace’. ‘The pulace was origimilly bnulr in я зориг оѓ 
the town, then called Kirk Yer (Forty Places); but fate* this suburh became its 
centre arid the former name fell iid of ie. bid, wrt. “Baghte Sarit’. 
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sion in such cases was usually secured by the interposition of the 
Porte. Otherwise, however, the Hanate was үтен indepen- 
dently on a tribal military basis, Two members of the ruling 
house besides the Han himself held courts in other places than 
the capital, being provided with special revenues for the purpose. 
These were the Han's first and second heirs, called respectively 
Kalgey and Nidru'd-Din.’ The tnbal chieftains, known as Mirsdz, 
were commanded by two officers called Sirie Beyi and Ма“ 
Revi, each of whom was appointed from a particular family.* The 
country's religious and legal needs were attended to by the usual 
‘learned men’ organized independently of those appointed to places 
in the rest of the Empire and headed, it is notable, by a.Kddi-‘asker, 
Finally, an important official was the Han Agast, whose office 
corresponded ro that of a pmuhtermb.? 

‘The remaining four dependencies of the Empire that we must 
mention resembled the Crimean Hanate in this respect that they, 
too, were self-governing. Unlike its, however, their governments 
were Christian, As we have explained, the Serf'a permitted the 
incorporation in the Dorn of Islim of states governed by 
‘scriptural’ rulers on condition of their paying tribute to се тайт. 
All four of these states, accordingly, were tributary to the Ottoman 
Sultans. Nevertheless, they differed one from another in the 
degree of control exercised over them in practice by the Porte: 

‘The principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia‘ may be considered 
together, since not only were they inhabited by peoples of the 
same race, but were similarly governed and came eventually to 
stand in à similar relationship to the Porte. Historically, never- 
theless, Wallachia was permanently reduced to a tributary status 
almost a century before Moldavia; and whereas the fate of Wal- 
lachia was settled by the final obliteration of Serbian independence 
in the fifteenth century, it was nor until Süleymán had conquered 
the greater part of Hungary that the Ottoman hold on Moldavia 
became really firm, The terms upon which the original agree- 
ments to pay tribute and acknowledge the Sultan's suzerainty were 
concluded seem to have been more or less alike. ‘The native 
princes, called Mospodar or Voyvoda, were to enjoy complete auto- 
nomy; the Boyars,? or land-owning nobles, of each principality 
were to elect them as heretofore fram among the members of a 





' 'lhis arrangement dated only from the lest quartero! the sixteenth century: 
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royal house; no mosques or Ottoman fortresses were 10 Бе 
built within their dominions; and no Moslems were to séttle or 
purchase land in them, Even before Moldavia was finally reduced 
to paying tribute, however, Mehmed I] was provoked into invad- 
ing Wallachia and interfering with the succession; and after Süley- 
man’s invasion of Hungary Moslems began to settle and build 
mosques in both principalities. Both Hospodars were subsequently 
obliged to furnish contingents to fight with the Ottoman armies; 
and as time went on the Sultans demanded ever higher payments 
by way of tribute. "l'heir hold on the principalities was strength- 
ened by the construction of fortresses both on the Danube and, 
though this was contrary to the original ment, on Moldavian 
soil, in Bessurabia,! the southern part of hick was actually ceded 
10 Süleymán after his invasion of the principality in 1538, by the 
then Hospodar, who went so far as to accept Islàm and received 
a Janissary guard in his capital. Before the end of the sixteenth 
century the Hospodar of Wallachia was also provided with a similar 
guard ; indeed it was with a massacre of these Janissaries and other 
Moslems then resident in Tirgovigta* that in 1594 the Hospodar 
Michael the Brave began a revolt that ended in his uniting not 
only the two Danubian principalities but that of Transylvania in 
an ephemeral kingdom virtually independent of the Sultan, whose 
armies he defeated on more than one occasion after scizing several 
towns south of the Danube in Rumelia. Michael, however, was 
dssassinated in 1601; and the principalities were restored to their 
former status? In the course of the seventeenth century the Bas- 
загара family fram which most of the Hospodars had hitherto been 
elected died out. Candidates for election had by now long taken 
to bribing the Sultan's ministers for their favour, which was 
decisive; and as a result the Porte had become interested in bring- 
ing about changes of tenure as often as it could, Already many 
of the Hospodars appointed were of other races than the Rumanian.* 
It was not, therefore, an abrupt reversal of practice when early in 
the eighteenth century the policy was adopted of choosing them 
exclusively from among the Greek aristocracy of the Phanar. The 
immediate cause of its adoption was the discovery that both 


' Called in Turkish Bucak. 

$ The Wallachian capital up to 1694, when е 1 r transferred his 
headquarters to Bucarest, ovista being inconweniently near the frontier of 
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* Michael his adventure m concert with Aaron of Moldavia und Sigis- 
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Hospodars were in secret communion with "Tsar Peter the Great, 
with whom the Sultan was then at war. It was evident that, in these 
times, when the Empire was in such evident decline, the Porte would 
be well advised to appoint Hospodars over whom it had some hold, 
The families of the Phanariots constituted, as it were, ready-made 
hostages. Moreover, the Phanariots by reason of their close con- 
nexion with the Patriarchate of Constantinople, which with the 
encouragement of the Ottoman government had extended its in- 
fluence over various Orthodox communities of the Empire that 
had earlier been autocephalous, and had incurred the hatred of 
these communities by appointing Greeks to mimster to their 
spiritual needs, had in the regions concerned come in some sort 
to be identified with the central administration, in which indeed 
some posts were habitually held by them, From 1716, accordingly, 
up to the time of our survey, the two principalities were invariably 
governed by members of these Phanariot families, in whom, for 
so long, the confidence of the Porte was-on the whole justified, 
at least as regards their loyalty, Wallachia was the richer and more 
sought after of the two principalities; so that when as sometimes 
happened its Hospodar was replaced by the Hospodar of Moldavia, 
the change was regarded as a promotion for the latter, Since by 
now the post of Dirdn Dragoman was invariably held also by a 
Phanariot,"it was usual in the eighteenth century for the Hospodar- 
ships to be filled by persons who had previously enjoyed the 
opportunities it offered for familiarizing themselves with the con- 
duct of affairs: These offices were all obtained as a rule by ä 
combination of intrigue and bribery, which rendered their tenure 
highly precarious.* Each Hospodar kept himself informed of events 
at the capital and caused his interests to be watched by a repre- 
sentative called Aapi Adhyasi,) who made it his chief care to fore- 
stall the machinations of his master's rivals, ‘These had as their 
aim the attraction of some minister's favourable attention, as his 
own were directed to holding it; and this could best be effected 
by the offer of money. Hence the Hospodurs were put to enormous 
expense first in securing and then in retaining their offices; also 
they considered it due to the dignity of their rank to keep up an 
extravagant state.* The principal and often the only source оп 
which they might draw to defray this expenditure was the wealth 
of the principalities themselves. And às, on the one hand, they 


' Sez above, n. 123 

3 [riy said that the averuye tenure of a Hospodarhip wis twi years arad a half, 

* ke. "Intendunt of the Cate", thrir representatives at the Paree. АН provincial 
ynvernors und. tax-furmirs (nslltezims) and the Greek-Orthodos utid Armenian 
m (sex "iin ch. xiv) kept aimilur Aa Klar! wt the Morte to watch 
therr interes 


“They were invested with honours comparable to those accorded (o a tezir, 
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could not look forward to any such long tenures of office as might 
have deterred them from risking its exhaustion, and, on the other, 
they enjoyed virtually unlimited power within the spheres of theit 
jurisdiction, they were encouraged to extract as much as they could 
[rom their temporary subjects, whom their rapacity subjected to 
the severest suffering. For ever since the Hospodars had owed 
their appointment to the favour of the Porte, the Boyars had been 
unable to control them. They were now subservient in the 
extreme, and to escape their exactions themselves, joined with 
them in squeezing the peasants. The old constitution of Moldavia 
had provided for a division of powers between the Hospodar, the 
Church, and the Hoyars, the most eminent of the latter forming 
4 council; the three sat together in a high court of justice, the 
Metropolitan declaring the law, the Boyars deciding on the guilt 
or mnocetice af those on trial, and the Hospodar pronouncing 
sentence. But when the Hospodars became irresponsible this pro- 
vision was naturally of little effect. ‘The chief officers of state were 
a minister called by the Byzantine title of Logothete, a treasurer, 
and a commander-in-chief called Hetman; those of the court a 
chamberlain, a sword-bearer, and a cup-bearer. Under the Phana- 
riot regime certain posts were still reserved for the Boyars; but 
the most influential were given to the Greek followera of the 
Hospodars. These followers often acquired Boyar status by mar- 
riage, with the result that the Rumanian upper-class was progres- 
sively Grecized and-so divorced in sentiment from the peasantry! 

The third of the four Christian dependencies of the Empire was 
the Kingdom of Transylvania? On the first invasion of Hungary 
by Süleymán the Magnificent in 1526 all the parts of it then con- 
quered were placed under the rule of Yanos of Transylvania ая 
the Sultan's vassal, with head-quarters at Buda, But when, on the 
Austrians’ attempting to recover their losses, Süleymán was 
obliged to undertake another campaign in 1541, he made Buda 
the centre of an eyálet, leaving only Trana to Yanos's son 
and successor. From that date up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, accordingly, ‘Transylvania remained a tributary 
vassal kingdom. | For though, as we have mentioned, Michael the 
Hrave of Wallachia incorporated it in his dominions tor afew years 
at the end of the sixteenth century, it reverted to its former status 
on his death; arid the only other event of major importance that 
befell it during its period of adherence to the Ottoman. Empire 
was an invasion by the armies of Mehmed IV under the command 


5 Encyelopantia af Шат, аг. ME und 'Boghdin'; Encyclopaedia Britan- 
mira, art. 'Rumania'; Seton- Watson, FlHistory of Rumania, 34, co 9sq., Bx, аб; 
| сч Bdsim, i. 290, note; Hi. £341 Mq., notes. 

* Called in Turkish Erdel 
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of Köprülü Mehmed Paşa in 1657—this was provoked by the 
disobedience of the then King, and resulted in an augmentation 
of the yearly tribute.’ As regards the status of Transylvania under 
Ottoman dominion, it may be remarked that its kings were те- 
garded aa of higher rank than the Hospodars of the principalities, 
being invested with crowns instead of with the caps, called foka, 
reserved for the latter; and that the fortresses on ‘Transylvanian 
soil were manned with native instead of with Ottoman troops.* 
Transylvania was, of course, no longer Ottoman at the time of 
our survey, having been ceded to Austria by the Treaty of Carlo- 
vitz in 1699. 

The republic of Dubrovnik, or Ragusa,! on the other hand—the 
fourth of the Christian dependencies—remained tributary to the 
Sultans until an end was put to its existence hy Napoleon іп 1804, 
As regards relations with the Porte, its history also is of greater 
interest and significance than that of Transylvania, or even, per- 
haps, that of the principalities, Dubrovnik was established as a 
free state, after having depended successively on Venice and 
Hungary, in the fourteenth century; and soon after, recognizing 
the advantages that a. unification of the Balkan peninsula under 
Ottoman rule would offer to the commerce on which the republic 
chiefly subsisted, its rulers treated with the Sultans to such good 
purpose as im £399 to obtain from Báyezid I the right for Ragusan 
subjects to trade unhindered in any part of the Empire. Subse- 
quently Ragusan factories were established in many towns of the 
peninaula, and the Ragusans came to enjoy a quasi-monopoly of 
its trade, When, moreover, on the conquest of Serbia, Ottoman 
armies advanced to within striking distance of their territory, they 
hastened to offer the Sultans a yearly tribute; for by so doing 
they brought themselves into the Moslem legal category of 
‘tolerated infidel subjects’, and acquired a title to protection by 
Ottoman forces, This arrangement proved so convenient to the 
Ragusans that, though in early times they were reproached by the 
Pope for their reprehensible friendliness for thè infidel, they per- 
sisted in their attitude; and later, when in the wars that brought 
disaster on the Porte at the end of the seventeenth and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth centuries the Venetians twice occupied the 
hinterland of Dubrovnik, the Ragusans contrived that by the 
treaties re-establishing peace this territory should be restored to 
Ottoman control, ‘They were inclined, it is true, to withhold the 
payment of tribute, when the Porte seemed incapable of enforcing 

* Eviyå Cclem, when stating (i. oz) that 'T Ivanin hat i red 
only in io Sigs of Mehmed I ева а 
Watson, op. cit, (19; Encyclopaedia lritammra, art. ‘Austria-Hungary’. 

! Ahmed Risim, i, 296, 291, notes. | 

' Under the Ottoman régime the nume Dubrovnik wm that officially used, 
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it; and the Ottoman ministers, on their side, insisted from time 
to time on increases in its amount. But only on two occasions 
were the Ragusans subjected to extraordinary contributions. From 
the Peace of Carlovitz onwards the tribute was brought to Istanbul 
every three years by envoys of the republic. These envoys, as 
also those that until its cession brought the tribute from Transyl- 
vania, were, at least by the late seventeenth century, received, like 
the representatives of foreign states, at assemblies of the Divan 
held either for audiences of the Sultan or for the payment of the 
troops. But the former were accorded no such honour as the latter 
dignitaries, the Admin running: ‘Infidel ambassadors over whom 
trouble must be taker are all except the ambassadors of Dubrovnik 
and Transylvania." The envoy from Dubrovnik was even excluded 
from the meal offered after the proceedings to the other ambas- 
sadora, who were invited to sit and eat with the Grand Vezir, 
Nevertheless, relations between Dubrovnik aml the Porte were 
peculiarly satisfactory. No doubt the geographical situation of the 
republic and its small size were partly responsible: for, in the first 
place, since it was surrounded by Ottoman territory, it was not 
called on to act as a buffer state, and, in the second, it was obliged 
to depend on some greater power and so was not tempted to strive 
for complete independence. Indeed, its example seems to show 
that the woes of, for instance, the principalities were to some 
extent due to the efforts made by their rulers to escape from Otto- 
man domination. For the Ragusans, who never made such efforts, 
who indeed clung to their position as Ottoman vassals, had no 
cause to complain of the treatment they received at the hands af 
the Porte: and there is no reason to suppose that, had the Hospo- 
dars remained equally loyal, the Sultans would have been less 
scrupulous in their regard. The prosperity of Dubrovnik. did, и 
is true, decline during its long period of vassalage (o the Porte. 
But it declined only as did that of its greater rivals in trade, Venice 
and Genoa, from causes that had nothing to do with Ottoman 
rule, and was further damaged by a disastrous earthquake in 1667,1 





VIL THE DECAY OF THE RULING INSTITUTION 


Some of the changes that overtook the Ruling Institution 
between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries have already 
been described: and some of the causes of its decay as a whole will 
already be apparent. lt remains, however, to examine these causes 
somewhat further, and to complete our sketch of the condition to 

à Forbes. T'oynbee, Mice д ть The БЫА Оз; 107; Encyelo: 
pasdia of Inlam, art, "Ragusa'. 
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which the Institution, and particularly the armed forces, had been 
reduced at the time of our survey. 

A number af factors, which we can do no more than touch on, seem 
to have combined in the sixteenth century to make untenable the 
position of the Sultanate at the dizzy [evel attained by Sileymin 
the Magnificent. At first sight it would seem that the Empire, ая 
a Mediterranean power, must have owed its decline, as the Italian 
maritime republics owed theirs, chiefly to the discovery of America 
and the Cape passages, by which trade between Europe and the 
Orient was gradually diverted from the overland routes, In the first 
place, however, the main land routes passed, nat through the *ori- 
ginal’ provinces of the Empire, but through Syria and Egypt, 
which were incorporated scarcely more than half a century before 
the decay set in. Gravely, therefore, though the latter countries 
suffered by the diversion, the decline of their prosperity, in so far 
as it was due to this cause, cannot have rendered the ‘original’ 
provinces less prosperous than they had been before the conquests 
of Selim, except in so far as their economy depended on their 
commerce with Syria and Egypt; and in fact such ‘foreign’ trade 
seems to have been comparatively unimportant to this economy 
asa whole. In the second place, Venice and Genoa owed their 
decline not only to the diversion of the Eastern trade from the 
overland routes, but to the competition of the Levant Companies 
chartered by the western powers, which from the end of the six- 
teenth century exchanged the manufactures of their countries both 
for the products of the Empire and for those of the East that were 
sull carried overland—a development that, in сопран ison at least 
with its effect on the Italian republics, was beneficial to the Empire. 
It is true that, as time went on, the import of West-European 
manufactures led both to the ruin of native industries usd. the 
export of gold for the purchase of these imports. But this process 
became disastrous to the Empire only in the age of the industrial re- 
volution—at least two centuries later than the beginnings of decay. 

The discoveries of Columbia and Da Gama, therefore, can 
scarcely be regarded as the principal cause of this decay, if indeed 
they were even. a very considerable cause, In any case, from the 
Ottoman point of view they constituted a factor of compulsion: 
as it were an act of God, beyond the Ottomans’ control. And in 
this they contrasted with what docs appear to have been its funda- 
mental cause: the successive entertainment by the Sultans them- 
selves of incompatible aspirations, 

The first of these aapirations was the leadership of the popular- 
religious movement of conquest by which their empire was first 
expanded to considerable size. But their very success in this 
enterprise, the greatness of the position they attained thereby, 
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induced jn them a second ambition: to surround themselves with 
the traditional pomp of monarchy. Now their adoption of this aim 
cut them off from their former supporters in two ways. Not only 
did the Ottoman enterprise become predominantly dynastic; but 
the sultans followed the example of earlier ‘Turkish dynasts in 
adhering to a strict orthodoxy. And this was not merely out of 
harmony with, but actually opposed to, certain religious beliefs, 
to the influence of which they owed in great part the наа of 
their empire, and which were still entertained by a vast number of 
their Moslem subjects. As a result they were obliged again and 
again to suppress popuiar-religious risings. So the effect of this 
policy was to preserve and emphasize the military character of the 
Sultans’ power, changed though this was in respect of its support, 
And being possessed of an efficient military instrument, the 
Sultans could not forbear to use it, till they had expanded their 
yossessions far beyond what might have been the stable limits of 

umelia and Anatolia. 

Their motive in doing so was not, to be sure, a mere love of 
aggrandisement: Selim conquered not only Armenia and Kurdistán 
but also Syria and Egypt to prevent their Steuer by the Safevids ; 
and Sülevmán invaded Hungary to protect his European posses- 
sions from the Emperor. But Persia and Austria, by these exten- 
sions of Ottoman territory, were brought to march with it; and by 
the sixteenth century the Si'i and Catholic worlds were no longer 
so much cut off one from the other that a combination between 
them was impracticahle.! It is true that, had the Sultans refrained 
trom expanding their empire in this way, these two opponents 
might still have hemmed them in on the smaller frontiers. that 
would then have been theirs; and that their position relatively to 
Persia at least would in that case have been very much weaker 
than in fact it came to be. But the Austrian and Persian borders 
would not then have been separated by so vasta stretch af territory, 
cut by 4 sea and bestrewn with mountains, across which the Otto- 
inan forces could not be moved with any rapidity, And, having less 
to defend, the Sultans might then eee have adopted with a 
greater degree of safety a way of life, consonant again with their 
aspiration to traditional monarchy, but unhappily incompatible 
with the command of armies: the retirement from the active con- 
duct of affairs into a majestic seclusion, That they did adopt it, 
in the perilous. position created by this expansion, seems to have 
been a prime cause in the decline of their power 

' In 190, for instance, Sah “Able sents mission to Europe, accredited to the 
courts of the Empire, the Vatican, and. Venice amormrst others; and in 1513-14 
the king of Spain sent ambassadors, accompanied by several priests, to Isfahün 
-—see Guy le Strange, Don Tuun of Persa (London 1926), 

= Koçu Bey, in his Airdi or tract setting forth the causes and course of the 
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Its consequences were in the event much mitigated by historical 
accidents: that in the early part of the seventeenth century the 
Thirty Years’ War engaged most of the energies of central Europe, 
and that the power of rhe Safevids declined even faster than that 
of the Sultans themselves. Nevertheless, these consequences went 
far enough to show how disastrous the choice of auch a seclusion 
might be. Indeed it was only this respite from external pressures, 
combined with attempts at recovery by certain Sultans and Grand 
Veziri {which constituted temporary reversals of this fateful policy) 
that saved the Empire from a swift disintegration: | 

Owing to the corporative structure of Ottoman society, the 
majarity of the Sultans' subjects were, a5 we have remarked,! slow 
to be affected by the vicissitudes through which the Ruling Institu- 
tion might pass. Nor did the conduct of individual Sultans produce 
mich immediate effect on the tenor of their lives. On the other 
hand, the Ruling Institution itself depended absolutely on the 
Sultan, who was the head and centre of the ‘corporation’ it con- 
stituted. Naturally, therefore, the retirement of the Sultans from 
the direction of this corporation was calculated to result in its 
disorganization—uniess their place might adequately be filled by 
their general deputies, the Grand Vesirs. The attempt virtually to 
replace the Sultans by these ministers was in fact made: the 
Sultans’ function in the state thereafter (except when, like the 
youthful “Osmiin If and his terrible brother, Murad IV, they 
emerged to resume the leadership thus abandoned}? was limited 
to the approval or veto of their deputies’ actions, and to ceremonial 
appearances in public, But, as we have explained, for the very 
reason that the ministers’ authority was no more than delegated, 
and that they might at any moment be deprived of it, the Grand 
Veors were as a rule too weak to direct the Ruling Institution 
satisfactorily. Moreover, the Sultans’ retirement produced other 


decline of the Ottoman power during the last quarter of the sixteenth and the 
fret quarter of the seventeenth centuries, places the failure of the Sultans after 
Sülreyrnán to attend to state affüirs in person first on the list of auch causes; see 
Behrnauer, op, cit. 275, 320. ІН із sometimes said (see, ejr. Eneye. af Tilam, 
apt. "Turka" and cf. Cevdet, i. 106) that what caused the decine of the. Empire 
was the difficulty it» rulers experienced in converting it from a military into a 
‘civil’ organization. But the Ottoman administration was in fect always as much 
"civil aa ^military". "The real difficulty seerns to us rather to baye been thut here 
described, 
! Above, p. 166. 


* "Osmin I, known as Gene (Young) ' Cgmün, partly to distinguish him from 
the founder of the dyna рагу Бесаше би сыре 0 Мыс throne at an Un | 
dentedly early age, reigned from 1618 to 1622, when he was deposed and miit- 
dered m a Junissary revolt, Murid IV, who succeeded him after their imbecile 
brother Mustafà | Had been restored fora few months and then deposed for a 
second time, wae uctually even younger, being only thirteen; but he later 
restored much of the lost fortunes of the Empire, retaking Bagdad, for instance, 
He reigned (rom 1623 to 1640. 
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unhappy effects, As long as they took an active part in affairs, the 
influence exerted on them by the inmates of the Harem and the 
personnel of the Inside Service was checked by their experience 
of the world outside the palace walls. Afterwards it was not: with 
the results that, in the first place, they yielded to the counsel of 
nersons unlit to proffer it, and, in the second, they promoted to 

ioh offices of state persons unfit to fill them.! It thus came about 
that the incumbents of the Grand Vezirate, who alone: were in a 
position to supply the Sultans' deficiencies, not only lived in con- 
stant apprehension of dismissal, but were often inadequate to their 
employment. On the other hand, several Grand Vesirs of the 
decadence showed themselves fully capable of replacing their 
Sultans at the head of affairs And the success of their efforts at 
conservation or reform, as of that which attended the vigorous rule 
of Murid IV, is proof of the extent to which the Ruling Institu- 
tion depended on its head—Sultan or Grand Vexir—ior its 
prosperity. 

This dependence of the Ruling Institution on the character af 
the Sultan would probably have resulted in its eventual corruption 
in any case. It was, after all, a matter of chance that down. to 
Siileymin the Sultans had all been adequate to their p ition; nor 
is there much reason to suppose that Selim I] would have been s0 
successful a ruler as his forefathers, even if Sülevmán had not 
already established the precedent of retiring fram the direction of 
affairs. Again, it is probable that the decadence would have set in 
not much later than it did, apart from this dependence, owing to 
two other developments resulting from the conquests of the six- 
teenth century. 

Both were due to the fact that the wars were immediately 
р аы, The acquisition of valuable spoils by the ruling class, 
теайей by the Sultan, encouraged it to sustain a magnificence that, 
apart from being in itself a source of demoralizaiion, could be 
supported only if this process were to continue indefinitely” But 
it did not so continue: even during the reign of Sileymin wartare 
was not uninterrupted; and the campaigns of the end of the 
century were fought to maintain the frontiers already reached, and 
so yielded no booty from enemy territory; on the contrary, as the 

3^ Коч Bey (ace Behrnauct, op. cit. 276, 320, and cf. Cevdet, 1. 95) considers 
the interference of court favourites in public affairs one of the major causes of 
decline. He traces it back to the reign of Süleymán and the promotion first of 
lbrühim and lster of. Rüstern. from the. Inside Service to the Grand. Vexiratr. 
lt was a tradition of Perso-Moaler statecraft that the monarch should be 
intimate only with powerless couriers; Fee Nigimu'I-Mulk, Séydset-Ndme (6d. 
Schaefer), Ba. 

i Cf. above, p. 118. 

443 on is another of the pairits atressed by Kocu Hey, ace Behrmauer, op. cit, 
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disorganization of the Ruling Institution өни; they began 
to result in defeats more often than in victories, [he consequence 
was that, first, the ruling class took to supplementing its thus 
depleted resources by the acceptance of bribes. in return for the 
favours that the privileged position of its members enabled them 
to confer;' and, secondly, the government, since it had come to 
depend largely on war booty for funds wherewith to pay the stand- 
ing troops, was now, in searching for an alternative source, con- 
fronted with an all but insuluble problem, which it was nevertheless. 
obliged to solve under ever recurrent threats of mutiny and riot. 

he process of corruption began at the top. Based on the 
Sultan's right to a definite share in the spoils of war, a custom was 
established whereby military commanders, returning from a cam- 
paign, presented the monarch with the choicest booty they had 
secured ; and this : led in. turn to the regular presentation of 
gifts by Pasas, even when no war had furnished the wherewithal.* 
From this stage it was an um a hardly perceptible step to another: 
the presentation of gifts in the expectation of a guid pro quo. And 
when once the Sultan or the Grand Vesir had yielded to the 
temptation of accepting presents on this basis, the infection quickly 
spread to their inferiors of every rank. The acceptance of such 
‘considerations’ was actually erected into a system, even in the 
reign of Siileymin. Thenceforward every candidate for office was 
required to pay a sum down for its grant—these payments being 
considered analogous, perhaps, to the advances КУЗЫ, реавап 
on assuming a lease of agricultural land.? Such a system, however, 
was not merely open to abuses; it invited them. And though, 
during the reign of Süleymán, the competence of candidates for 
office, rather than their capacity to buy it, seems to have remained 
the criterion generally observed in their selection, later it was duly 
abused, with disastrous consequences. The object of such bribery 
as was not sanctioned was as a rule admission into, or advancement 
in, the government service. Its acceptance, therefore, implied that 
the organization of the Ruling Institution would be injured in two 
ways: the character of its personnel would be altered, and its rule 
of promotion by merit would be compromised.* 


' Cf. Team’ il Husrev, Türkiye Jietigádzy dii, тт, се this develur- 
Беня y ed rode han sew 31, referring 1o this decelup 
a Seyyid Mugail, i 114-16. [Instances cited by this author are the preserits- 
tion made to Süleymàn by Barbarossa (cf. nbove, p. 9a) and thar of a million 
lire made by Ibráhim Paga, Vält of Egypt 

т Рог exa sec below, p. 230. 

У eyy Mustafá, i. 117218. Ап anecdote is here quoted from the Kunha'l- 
Абы iai unc AR Ali about чапак оС Ве Таѓелајіуаг Орім 4упаягу, aie 
COonpratiiiat Eee: on Caer Vide IN ^a lar ribe, since lhe 
judged that F the Sultana тыны іп со E Vs Me Bebe 
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Аз for the problem of the troops, this would perhaps have been 
less acute than it became, had not the Janissaries at least—if not 
the rest of the standing army—already long shown themselves all 
too apt for rebellion, The standing army, as we have remarked, 
had actually been created by the Sultans to free them from a 
dependence on popular su ame And though the slave status of 
ity members rendered it at first more tractable than the free-born 
Moslems of which the earliest Ottoman forces had been composed, 
by the end of the fifteenth century the Janissaries had grown con- 
acious of their power as the Sultan's chief support, and had used it 
to bring about the deposition of Báyezid I1 and the accession of 
Selim I, Selim, again, on his Persian campaign, had been obliged 
to retreat after the victory of Caldiran owing to their insistence. 
He had then, however, instituted new regulations for the corps, 
which, combined with his well-earned reputation for ferocity, kept 
them docile for the rest of his reign and for most of the reign of 
Süleymán. Nevertheless, early in the latter they had mutinied 
again; and on Süleymán's death had used the same means to force 
fram his successor, Selim I], a larger sum, by way of the now 
traditional accession bonus, than he could afford. Owing to the 
efficient rule of the Grand Vezir Sokollu they made no further 
trouble for the time being.! But in the following reign, in which 
these embarrassments reached a crisis, they began to terrorize the 
government in earnest, and in doing so to attract imitators among 
the rest of the paid corps. 

Whether by a coincidence, or the decree of Fate, the Ottoman 
Empire began to decline almost exactly at the millenary of the 
Hegira—a date long awaited with apprehension by many of its 
Moslem inhabitants, For certain prophecies foretold that it would 
mark the ruin of Islim at the hands of the Christians. The over- 
throw of the Emirate of Granada, which was followed by migra- 
tions of Moors to Istanbul, and the defeat of the Ottoman arms at 
Malta and Lepanto, were interpreted as signs of impending doom. 
Alarums of Christian uprisings were so rife in =з towns that the 
gates were shut at the hour of Friday Prayers, lest the faithful 
should be caught at a disadvantage? 

The fatal vear (1591-2) came and went, it is true, without the 
occurrence of any catastrophe. Yet the reign of Murad III, in 
which it fell, witnessed the infliction of irreparable damage to the 
Ruling Institution. The chief factors in this process were a threat 
to the svstem of the devjirme, and a growth of irregularities in that 

' Seyyid Mustafü, à; 143. 

3 Bee PHaaluck, Chriniiamip and Pam wmder the Sultans, 721 8q., 751, 753. 
D'Ohsson, i 245, states that public prayers of permnee were first onlered by 
Мины 111, in September 1692, when he was alarmed by a conjunction of wars, 
cial disturbances, anii plague. They «cere offered in the Ok Meyddni. 
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of fief-holding. The first was occasioned by the truculence of the 
Janissaries. “he second was an effect of corruption, 0 

Tt is true that the purity of deesirme recruitment had already 
been sullied by various devices. Christian parents had sometimes 
bought off their sons from conscription; Moslem, Jewish, and 
Gypsy youths had been substituted for Christian. But hitherto the 
government had punished severely most of such abuses when they 
were discovered. Nor had these abuses destroyed the discipline 
and fighting value of the corps.! 

It appears, however, that Murad IT, observing how far the 
Janissaries—for it was against the Janissaries that the blow was 
directed —were the potential masters of the state, actually. desired 
to corrupt their organization? Hence in 1582, with the applause 
of his courtiers, but against the determined resistance of the 
Jamssary Aga, he allowed the admission ol a large number of un- 
trained recruits direct into the ortas of the corps: Moreover, 
during the campaign with Persia that occurred in his reign, he 
permitted the enrolment of so many more, that by the end of it the 
personne! of the Janissaries had been more than doubled. 

This measure had a twofold effect. [t compromised the devpirme 
system—since it was evident that, if such practices were repeated, 
this would become otiose—and it embarrassed the treasury as 
never before, since the funds at its disposal had scarcely sufficed 
for even the original establishment. Moreover, the second effect 
resulted eventually in an intensification of the first, The process 
was roughly as follows. [n order to pay the enlarged army, the 
government resorted to a debasement of the coinage; and this 
occasioned revolts, first on the part of the Janissaries, and a few 
years later on that of the cavalry regiments, of the capital.t The 
soldiery thus catne to feel its power more vividly than ever. 
Thenceforward it was ready to meet any opposition to its wishes 
with force, A second revolt of the cavalry in 1603 was, it is true, 
suppressed by means of the Janissaries ;* but this was to render the 
Janissaries themselves the more intractable for the future. Osmán 11 
made a serious effort tà have done with the menace in 1622. But 
the Janissaries were too strong for him; and the struggle ended in 
his deposition. and murder? It was reserved for his brother 

l Encyclopaedia of Tilam, urt. "Dewshirme'. The onh olema that 
were legally id to enter the sóc were the POR роо нити сш 
ones 1. 90, 

t Cf. Juchereat 


hrreau, i, 40. | | 
! Kocu Bey (Behirnauer, op. cit. 299-106); Cevdet, L 95; Beyyid Musrafil, i. 
140-1. 
Seyyid Mustafá, loc. cit.;- Bey (Behrnauer, op. cit., 298). 


; Kocu Bey ( 
eyelopaecha of (Шат, ап. "Миға ІШ. 
* Ibid, art. 'Mubar а иг. 

? Ses Éton, 153-8. 
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Murid TV to succeed in curbing them, but only at the cost of still 
further destroying the basis of the Ruling Institution as it had 
formerly been constituted. For Murid resorted to a suspension of 
the decpirme levy in order to reduce the establishment of the 
infantry." ‘Thereafter it was less and less frequently applied; and 
bv the middle of the seventeenth century had become all but a 
dead letter. 

The disappearance of the devyirme system i8 hardly, perhaps, 
from a general point of view, a matter for regret. But it was fatal 
to the Ottoman power, because it involved the decline of the whole 
admirably arranged order of military and administrative training. 
Its effects might have been mitigated if at the same time the 
soldiery that it had been instituted chiefly to supply had been 
abolished and replaced by others properly exercised and dis- 
ciplined. But though both Murád IV and the Grand Vezir Küprülü 
Fádil Ahmed Pasa? formed bodies of fresh troops,* they were never 
sufficiently strong to abolish the Janissaries. And so the Janissaries 
continued in being, turbulent, expensive, untrained, consequently 
all but useless in war, anda fatal example of corruption and de- 
generacy to any rivals raised to supply their deficiencies. 

For the abolition of the devyirme levies resulted in a recruitment 
of the Janissary ocak entirely from among free-born Moslems— 
since only Moslems were eligible for service in the armies of the 
faith, and the conversion of Zimmis had depended wholly on their 
conscription.? But these Moslem recruits were far less amenable 
to discipline than their predecessors of the devgrme. They soon 

: clopaédia of Islam, art. "Murad IV". 

: ibid. Ж ан 


% See above, p. LTO, note 3: 
y vrt formations were created by Murid IV from among the Cebecii (above 





рр 069 ‚ the Bostancls (above, p. 84), amd particulariy the Semen; an 
öprülü "Abmed Paya raised fresh troops under the names bejls and и 
af бат, ну, Мем IV" and ‘Muhammad 1V": Jorga, Gerichte 
(єт Ormamrchen Reichs, iv RE 4. 
What precisely i intended Ur Sefmens here i do op. cit. Ы 
states that the Segjomenr were n de vut el de Didi: 
number of whose ortas waa thereb reduced to 176), But if x0, ее 


| other context» the terti Sefmem seems to be used vaguely lor 
"regular infantry’, Ics use is compared by Harner, Staatreerecaltusg, 192, to 
that of 'zuueur' in French. 

Cevdet, i. 92, quoting Monteeiscculi, describes the Beglir aa mounted jruarda 
(muháfazalilir), adding that the hucears of Hungary were of this Не 
means ‘of five’, ‘fiver’'—posaibly because these troops were paid at the rate of 
5 еген a day. 

' '"walunteer', wa not & new name for troops. Jorga, op. 
dt is. 161 pee the function jo Санай ч was to raid ahead of the 
ammes with the kines (see above, 

. * Тогда, ор. TM 158. Тон, Btemoin, i.» и. Tort; cts (ce. M the fact that 
this whole Serene had come ные i ne s Fur (as е Moslems) had 
been jealous privileges enjoye vileges 
granted them Заа а the Turks to have their Children vov anie НЯ 
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forced the abandonment of two cardinal principles of the Janissary 
organization, namely the prohibitions against marriage before 
retirement on pension and against engagement in any craft or 
trade. Janissary recruits of the new type were drawn chiefly 
from the artisan classes of the towns in which orias were stationed, 
among whom, as among Moslems in general, early marriages were 
the rule. Consequently it became more and more unusual for 
them to live in barracks, more and more difficult to subject them 
to discipline and training, and more and more common for them to 
supplement their pay, and occupy the leisure thus created, with 
industrial or commercial activities.! Moreover, officials of influence, 
seeing that the standards of the corps were in any case рерна, 
used it to procure the enrolment of their servants and followers, 
and so to charge the state with their keep. Finally, in order to 
make room for such persons, able-bodied men were placed on the 
retired list.: 

Very large sums set apart by the treasury for the payment of the 
Janissaries were thus expended without any return. The govern- 
ment made repeated attempts, accordingly, to reduce the number 
of men on the rolls. At the same time, however, during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century and the first forty years of the 
eighteenth, the Empire was seldom at peace. Hence a conflicting 
consideration was the provision of adequate reinforcements. It 
was probably in order to facilitate this provision that the govern- 
ment permitted a further development, which was agam to have 
unhappy consequences, This was the affiliation t0 the ortas, in 
time of peace, of large numbers of unpaid men, who, when they 
were required, were formally enrolled by itinerant officers.’ The 
arrangement was attractive both to the Janissaries and to the men 
so affiliated. For the latter were, so to speak, sworn in, after which 
they wore the emblem of their orta tattoo'd on their arms and legs. 

! Thornton, z16; lJucheremu, [. 44—6; Beyyid. Nlustufa, H. 95, li. 8s. 

The extent to. which cading later became ge among the J] ies is 
shown by the following citation from de Tort; iw. 248: "The Practice шышт 
the Turks, of keeping permanent Garrisons, added to the want of Discipline 
among the Troops, give them, їп ката Sort the Kapid of the Place at which 
they are sta .... Its on this Principle that the Graliondgis Пе. Kalyorieur— 
aec above, p. 101] monopolize the sale of Lombs, at Constantinople, and force 
the People to buy them. The Turkish soldiers, in every city, enjoy Privileges 
of the same nature...." Cf. below, р. 205. 

The difficulty of imposing discipline on the Junisariee was added to by the 
continual debssement of the comage, ance this virtusily abolished the gradation 
of pay for good aervice.—]uchereau, |. 49-50. 

' Seyyid Muntafl, ii, 93; Cevdet, i. of. Коа (Behrnaurr, op. cit. oth 
writing in 1630, already complains that with the negiect of the regulations there 
are 16,000 Јапызагу Коғысші and ofurolu (See Appenilix A) perfectly capable 
uf aervice.—Cf. Jorga, op. cit. m. 1$8.— 

' The operator " their enrolment on the outbreak of war was known aa 
тары) bj-dergah, ‘verification at court’.—Seyyid Мора, ii. 95. 
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They then enjoyed a privileged position: they were immune, for 
instance, like Janissaries proper, from punishment by the civil 
authorities'—and could use the influence of the ocak for their own 
ends. On their side the Janissaries proper acquired an enormous 
reserve force, which enabled them more easily than ever to impose 
their will on the rest of the community 

The regular infantry of the Sultans being reduced to such a 

lous condition—and, as we shall see, the other arms were in no 
"Iter case—it is remarkable that the Empire, up to 1739, when 
the wars in Europe came to an end, should have suffered no worse 
disasters than it did. The explanation appears to be that though in 
every other respect the series of campaigns in which it ull then 
engaged were ruinous, they had the merit of supplying the army, 
p a considerable extent, with an effective, if unsystematic, training.? 
The one circumstance wanting, then, to reduce it to a condition 
near to absolute impotence was the occurrence of a comparatively 
long period af tranquillity, in which these active traditions should 
perish, This was duly supplied in the thirty-years' peace that 
ensued on the Treaty of Belgrade. 

Disorganization could scarcely go farther than it had gone by 
now in the military system of the Janissaries. But until the con- 
clusion of this peace the government at least attempted to get what 
return it could for the large sums it was obliged to spend yearly 
on the corps. Almost immediately after, however, it condoned 
another innovation, which ensured for the future that the bulk of 
these sums should, from « military standpoint, be completely 
wasted. ‘This was the sale, to any one ready to purchase them, of 
the certificates with which every fully enrolled Janissary waa pro- 
vided, showing his title to draw pay.* It may be that this abuse 
had made such headway as to be incorrigible before the govern- 
ment was aware of it. For the officers of the ocak, the Afa himself, 
connived at it, because it was to their own advantage, By omitting 
to inform the registrars of vacancies in the strength they were able 
to issue fresh certificates, and either sell them, or draw the pay 
themselves. In any case these manœuvres resulted in the gradual, 

| Bee shone: р. бз; ап сї. Тена te м. эы làn 
as many ms ten лаем Eu iM | i 

! Beyyid Меп, ii. 85. Cf. Jorgs, ap. cit. iv. 169, for the good quality of 
the army assembled by Күй FAdil Abmed Paga (above, p- 181, n. 4), owing 
to the long services it had seen in Hungary, Crete, and Poland, | 

* Such & certificate waa called an erme, a word corrupted from the Arabic 
todd (plural of tem, ‘a name’), originally meaning (in Turkish) ‘oa muster-rall’. 

! "The government rade several attempts ro suppress the practice and was not 
by any menns wholly unsuccessful temporarily. "hus de third Koprüluü— 
Fadil Mustafa Paga (above, р. 110; n; 3-- struck 10,008 falsae entries from. tbe 
army pay-rolla—eee Belin, "Histoire Économique', Fl., Série VI, tom: 4, 347; 
and again, in 1703, 2,490 others were detected and abolished.— Ibid. 376. 
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but by no means slow, transference of all these certificates to 
vate persons. The famous Janissary corps came to consist 


Қы wholly of officers. These and a small body of таа for 
police duties were the sole forlorn inhabitants of the great barracks 
in Istanbul, But they still had a supply of uniforms. And оп 
solemn occasions, particularly at the quarterly parades in the palace 
courtyard for the distribution of pay, these would be brought out 
and placed on the backs of what men could be mustered.! 

It might be expected that in these circumstances the Sultan 
would have abolished the ocak and recognized the army on a new 
basis, But though few genuine paid Janissarics Tuae the host 
of unpaid adherents attached to cach orta had by no means 
diminished—on the contrary. And though these adherents were of 
little, if any, military value, they were admirably organized to 
oppose the least attempt to curtail, let-alone abolish, their privi- 
leges.* Almost to a man they were artisans and as such members 

of trade corporations, "The government had no independent force 
to pit agaist them; and with their barracks as rallying-points, and 
their officers to arm and direct them, they were masters of the 
situation. 

The disorganization of the ‘regular’ cavalry was by this time 
even greater, if possible, than that of the Janissaries. In the first 
place, it had begun earlier. Suleyman the Magnificent had been 
wont to select three hundred men from the cavalry corps to act as 
guards, and by way of reward had permitted them to undertake 
such civil duties as tax-farming and the collection of the Cizye. 

‘The advantages to be gained from such employments were so great 
that the cavalrymen sought, as time went on and the government 
grew both weaker and more corrupt, to secure more and more of 


! Seyyid Mugtafi, там 
“ Their rallying cry was Yolda- yoki? we no нЕ —DCevdet, 1; 
97- In perce time they were now forbidden to carry fire-arma because of their 
pro for rinting.—] ucheresu, {. 43. 
For the significance б Nan see above, зуп 
* Cevdet, L. 96-7. Jucbereau, writing а орон ӨР the reformer, 
n ul (later than the perin! në our survey), TEES having sern thé poerer ot 
he Joninssries exerted with disastrous effect, lays strezs in more than one passage 
ей the fact that the Jonissury ocak hm come to include virtually the whole male 
Moslem Nir’ Scrape an ion—of the towns, that is to exy—and was practically ail- 
he writes of it (i. 43) that, "identifiée avec La mation, alle fut 
nti rement ae linfluence des opinioni populaires’, and (i. $2) describes и м 
"temblable à um RR devenus souveraine, Cf. арайл, і, 136z " Depuir que le 
corps cit t conf qoec la mation murulmüne" "I'hornton, writing a few years 
earlier, likewier сма (petfaze, elxii-vixiii) to "the рершаге of Constantinople, 
which "dead not comit of enervateid artisans, bat of men professed]y soldiers, 
who are used to arma, and atc scarcely inferior to the troops, expecially 
sine the genera! neglect of discrpline The ever-hortile tm, gq, an the other 
hand, regarding the affiliated ‘civilians’ as saldicra, finds that those of them thar 
are tot 'notarioualy stigmatieed far cowardice, theft, and the vilest of crimes’ are 
enervated by a city life, anal the practice of the lowest trades’, 
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them.! But these duties obliged them to live for the most part in 
the districts in which they were to be performed? Many of them 
appeared in Istanbul only when pay-day came round,’ and later, 
on account of the disturbances they were apt to create on these 
occasions, they were forbidden even to do this.* the distribution 
of their pay being confided to their officers. In the second place; 
іа їп the case of the Janissaries and at the same time, their disci- 
pline had been compromised both by the gradual abandonment of 
the deopirme system and by the admission of untrained recruits; 
and their pay-certificates had likewise come to be sold to the 
public.* The process was hastened by the fact that their pay was 
in the hands of their officers, who were thus given every opport- 
unity for playing tricks with it. Also in their case the government 
made io efforts to check the evil. 

The action of the government, when in 1603 it suppressed a 
revolt of the cavalry by pitting the Janissaries against them, was 
imitated on several subsequent occasions, particularly under 
Murad IV and Képriilii Mehmed Pasa. ‘The former reduced 
their strength to its original level, and so far reorganized the ‘Six 
Corps' as to place half the ‘Oldfecis and Gurebd under the Sipdhi 
commander and half under the commander of the SIlihdárs* 'The 
action taken against them by Köprülü Mehmed Paşa rendered 
them all but powerless. For unlike the Janissaries they had behind 
them no horde of ‘adherents’ to show fight at any threat to their 
estate, Indeed at the time of our survey the actual personnel of 
the cavalry corps resident in Istanbul—as distinct from that 
registered in the rolls*—was so small that the cavalry commanders 


' Seyyid Mugpafl, t 145. Occasionally, as im 1624, efforts were made to 
forbid such employments—see Belin, op. cit. 329. 

: This Kogu Bey (Behrnauer, op. ctt. 299) complains that iritead of living 
near the capital, as they were supp to Ire (cf. above, p. 70), the standing 
Sipdidls would migrate az far afield sa Flungary, Bosnia, the Morea, Georgi, or 
‘Porsin', where they would set at nought the authority of the loal bevi, КІ, 
and tax-collectors = з Seyyid Mustafi, ib. ge. 

* Bee Jucherrau, i 87, Who states thii they were forced to disperse вени 
Asia Miner i Cevdet, L yg. 

* [hil.; Seyyid MustatA, ii. 90, A partial reform nf the cavalry certificate- 
traffic was effected һу Corlulu. Abined Paga (ef. above, p. 26),—Belm. op. 
tit. 371-2. 

t Seyyid Mutat, il. 93; Juchereau, i. 587: Belm, op. cir. 320. 

i "Pha "Oldfeeir and Саны а the Right being placed idee the Sipáhfler 
Аба, thote of the Left under the Sillhddrlar Agati—D'Ohsson, vil. 172, 46%- 

* The cavalry establishment fluctuated violently during the seventeenth 
century, According ta Cevdet, i 160, i£ had. risen by the time of Ahmed | 
(1503-17) from 7,000 (о 21,000. Seyyid Мына, i. 93, Мате» that it was 
rinduced by Murád 1V (162 3-40) from about 30,000 to ¢,000 or 6,600, und that 
ut the accession of Süleymfn IL (1687) it stood a1. (5,000 Hammer, Siyati- 
teredltung, 27040, citing Herir Fenn respecting a му арен date, places 
it at 16,078; while D'Ohsson, vii. 367, remarks that, risen during the 

ign af Mehmed [V (1648-57) from about 26,050 tg over 55,009, ir veas reduced 
under Ahmed I1 (succeeded 1701) ta 26,009. 
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were hard put to it to find men enough Караоке for the ee of 
pay. Consequently the government had nothing to fear from 
them, and could easily have abolished them had it chosen to do so. 
It did not so choose for quite another reason —and one, it may here 
be added, that applied with equal force to any mooted abolition 
of the Tanissaries—namely that the pay-certilicates of both bodies 
were now held partly by government officials themselves? and 
partly by the general public; and it was thought with justice that 
neither were likely to submut without a protest, of incalculable 
effect, to being deprived of the income to which the purchase af 
these certificates entitled them.? 

The history of the Ottoman artillery and its allied corps of 
Transportmen and Armourers was even gloomier. These bodies. 
fell into total decay, however, only in the eighteenth century. Foru 
to the Peace of Carlowitz (1699) the Sultana’ artillery appears still 
to have been actually superior in some respects to that of their oppo- 
nents, and their arsenals still to have been capable of providing 
arms for large forces.* Subsequently, however, and. particularly 
during the long peace, all three corps were completely corrupted 
by abuses similar to those that had destroyed the efficiency. of 
the Janissaries and the cavalry : their pay certificates were publicly 
bought and sold, and their establishment was consequently 
reduced toa skeleton, In their case, moreover, there seems to have 
been little affiliation of artisans, who might to some extent have 
maintained a tradition of training; and raw recruits hastily enrolled 
їп ап emergency were even more useless in this branch of the 
service than in those less technical.s - 


' So Scyyid Мантай, ui. go, stating that on копте occasions, unless the 

geants in charge could affer convincimr excuses far absentees, the same men 
had to appear twice. Cf. Jorga, op. cit iw. 198 Perhaps D'Ohsson, vir. 368, 
who puts the number of Sipdédy stationed in the capital at 2a much sà i toG, wai 
deceived to some extent by these Tues. | 

* Cevdet, i, 96, erates that mont edu fell into the hands of dignitaries of the 
Inside ond Outside Services, of the ' Ulemd, and. of palsce servants. In this cose 
they were known as Kapil! enimeler, “Court certificates’. 

' "The abolition of these certificates was much discussed in connexion with 
the numerous plans for army reform projected under Selim ITI, but- wus always 
rejected, off thin score, as impracticable | 

* Jorgs, op. cit. iv. 16-1. 

" See Cevilet, i. 98, who states that on the outbreak of war the officers, ‘aa at 
а shoot те ба қаш is дем. (eign and git), would RA a mob of 
vagabonds | e requisite transport waggons fram pkeepers and 
others, with the result that no more than half the ammunition vapolied would 
reach ite dettination, the reat being abandoned rm route, and thet at the first 
sound of firing the said vagabondi wouk! cut the harness of their tranaport 
animals and ride off on them, abandoning guna, wagyoni, and ammunition te 
the enemy. Cf. Juchereau, i 62-3, 83, and Thornton, 270. "Гояғ, ШІ. ф, |Шеугіне 
notes that of the outbreak of war in 1763 (1) (The terminal date of our surve 
pernod) the army left the capital with a ‘prodigious trun of Artillery, but whict 
conamted of pieces ill mounted and tul ss ill served’, He also remarks, ibid. 
112-3, thuat the "l'urka were far from wanting ‘troops appointed for this service 
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As for the Sappers (Lagimcis) and Bombardiers ( fumbaracis), it 

is among them that we find the earliest instances of the training of 
Ottoman troops by foreigners. ‘Thus the Sappers were already $0 
trained during the Crete campaign (1644-69), by English and 
Dutch instructors, under whose direction they acquitted them- 

selves with credit! The ‘westernization’ of the Bombardiers was 
an. affair of greater moment. It was undertaken in 1735 by the 
Comte de Bonneval, a French officer previously in the service of 
Louis XIV and later of the Emperor, of high rank and notable 

experience, who, on falling out with the Prince Eugene, a 
employment with the Sultan in the hope of avenging the shghts 
he had suffered at Vienna by reorganizing the Ottoman army as a 
whole, ‘Thus, on soliciting engagement, De Bonneval described 
himself as possessing, apart from a general knowledge of military 
arts, a notable skill not only in the casting of cannon and grenades 
and the organization of batteries, but also in the dredging of 
harbours and the mining of metals. And it seems quite probable 
that he would have achieved this object had he not been hampered 
by frequent changes in the Grand Vezírate (since by winning the 
confidence of one minister, he became automatically suspect to the 
next), and the opposition of officers that stood to suffer from his 
activities; so that, in the event, these were restricted to a reorgani- 
zation of the Bombardiers. Before Mahmid I would accept his 
services, Bonneval was obliged to turn Moslem, Thereafter he was 
known as Ahmed Paga, since he was then raised to the rank of 
Reylerbeyi. His reform of the Bombardiers consisted in the 
recruitment and training of three hundred Bosnians extra to the 
former establishment. He himself was made Gumbaraci Bayi, a 
post thar he retained, with one short interval during which he was 

vanished in disgrace to Kastamonu, until his death in 1747,* after 


(the artillery]: tore than forty thousand men, enrolled, and paid under the name 
of Tepchi . . ., composed a y, already too numerous; but, im reality, more 
| * and goes on to describe their lack of discipline and the 





expensive than useful", п Е Е | by 
le a iy pay certificates. “The brighter picture painted by Se grati 
(ші. 91), who says that in rison with dis Janissaries the artillery and allied 


сип 
Сора ете тикин in good order, and 15 particu lar that their pay certibcates 
were not sold, evidently reflects conditions in the later seventeenth and earlier 
eighteenth century. | 
E für пові that fha Arnoia (bath Ue ion ot the er etg 
suffered by habitually receiving their pay in arrari. E hus in 1703, not 1 
been paid for from 5 to 19 ‘quarters’, declined to embark, when toned 
to do eo, for Georgia, and headed a revolt that led to the deposition of Sultan 
Mustafa []— Belin, ‘Histoire Économique’, J-A., Série VI, tom, 4, 363. The 
Bostancis (sem above, p. 84) shortly ds revolted for the same reason. 

" Тогда, ор, сі. mv. 163. өзе 

5 Juchereau, L 21: О.Т-Е.М., 1913, Nos. 18, 19, and до; Mehmed En 
Hey, Humbaract Basl Ahmed Para; Prince de Ligne, Mémoire rur le Comte de 
Hornenal; Vandal, L« Pacha Bomeval. Bonneyal was buried next the tekye of 
the Meview! dertsies ot Gulata, which woe long. on this acoaunt, a place of 


which the Bombardiers relapsed into an inefficiency no less com- 
plete thàn that of the rest of the armed forces.! 

Having now described the eifect of one of the factors in the 
process of decay that set in during the reign of Murád IH—the 
threat to the system of the devpirme, its eventual abolition, and 
the disastrous consequences of this measure to the whole paid 
standing army of the Кам Kullari—we cay new turn to the other; 
a growth of irregularities in the holding of fiefs, 

As in the case of the ‘standing’ army, such irregularities first 
occurred during the reign of Sileymin the Magnificent. A certain 
Beylerbeyi? then accepted bribes for the disposal of those falling 
vacant. But he granted them only to persons suitable tò hold them; 
and such comparative scrupulousness was also observed in some 
cases of what were considered to be irregular grants of the reign of 
Muràd ІП.» Other grants of the time, however, were of a much 
more darmuging nature, and opened the door to a corruption of the 
whole system: namely, the conversion of military fiefs either into 
‘civil’ holdings: (it will be remembered that a large class of fiefs 
provided a livelihood for civil functizzaries in any gust): OF into 

rivate property.* These conversions were effected, for their own 

enefit, chiefly at the instance of powerful courtiers, to whose 
infivence Murad was notably subject. But their example was 
Ошу followed with increusing frequency by ministers and other 
unctonaries, including the provincial governors, whose power was 
capable of abuse. Many of the fiefs thus converted were turned 
over, at least nominally, to the retainers of these functionaries, so 
that the truc extent of their possessions might be concealed. 
Others, in order that their holders might not be deprived of 
them by confiscation, were illegally formed into wakfs or pious 
foundations.’ 

This was ont channel into which revenues intended for the 


pilgremage for slightly acandaized European в Hammer, Staat- 


: фин, fon : i | i i. 478. 

* Hilrev Paga, whom the historian point to as an early and unhappy example 
of promotion to # provincial governorship direct from the palace service — 
Беууіа Мица, 1. £23; Cevdet, i, gy, 

} ү Тие granted to his folluwers for good service in tlie Persian cam- 
paign iy Cxdemir Ogmün Pauss — hid, ef. Rey (Hehrnauer, 334). 

* Le. from 'Aillg* holdings (ser above, p. 49) into д раа and bapmaklikr— 
toni Bey, loc. cit.; ера тапа "еу" lt Arpa Emini above, p. 8c), bap 
‘a zupper (both Turknh). "'hese holdings were to called because the reverürs 
they yielded were supposed to pay for the barley consumed in the stables of 
officers and. officiala, and for 1he alippers of the Harem ladics. 

Г A T жеу below, p. 236) 

Фитру Muyrafh, n. o6, ur 76, 04-5; Rogu Bey (Belirmaurr, op. cit. 15«Y: 
Juchereau, L 125-5. Isrribil Elüares, 163, states url the ДАН ШЫНЫ Coed 
i later umes to convert their haklings, which were. state land, into private 
property. For the ingenious arrangement whereby the owners contrived to 
maintain enntrol bver property converted into uM зге below, ch. xii. 
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support of the feudal army were diverted. "The other was the 
public treasure. We have remarked that the treasury was faced 
from the end of the sixteenth century with a declining revenue and 
mounting expenses, the latter being largely due to the growth in 
size of the ‘standing’ army. One way of solving the problem thus 
posed was a debasement of the currency, And though the expedient 
resulted in riots of the soldiery, and its advantage was nullified by 
the consequent necessity of raising their rates of pay, it was 
repeatedly resorted тол In such circumstances the diversion to 
their own uses of some of the huge revenues collected and applied 
locally for the upkeep of the feudal troops was a perpetual tempta- 
tion to the administrators of the Ottoman finances. The soldiery 
that they were obliged to pay in cash were in a strong position to 
enforce their will on the government, whereas the feudal troops 
were not. And so the government was inclined to allow feudal 
ficf-holding to die, as it were, a natural death. Fiefs being within 
certain limits hereditary, they were permitted to remain in being 
until competent heirs died out. But when they did so, when the 
fiefs fell vacant, they were frequently assimilated to imperial 
domains, and, like these, entrusted by the treasury to tax-farmers.? 

This evolution was made easier by the abrogation, under Süley- 
man, of the original practice whereby vacant fiefs lay in the gift of 
the Beylerbeyis. The central government had assumed this duty 
because the Beylerbeyis had been prone to grant fiefs in return for 
bribes. But on the growth of corruption in the central government 
itself persons entitled to grants found themselves cheated again; 
and now their plight was worse than before, since they had then 
been able to appeal from the Beylerbeyit to Istanbul. 

On the other hand, the evolution was retarded to some extent 
by the very prevalence of corruption, since hef-granting was an 
obvious field for its exercise, and hy the simple appropriation of 
fief "title-deeds' at the death of the holder on the part of un- 
authorized persons. Moreover, the mere persistence of Sipdiif 
families kept a great number of fiefs in being. In the eighteenth 
century, they still accounted for a considerable part of the 
agricultural land of the Empire. Their military value, on the other 
hand, was by then all but negligible. 


3 Seyyid Mugal, 0, 94. 

" See above, p. 49. | 

* D'Ohssen, vii, 375, states that the practice whereby vacant fiefs were re- 
rranted by the central government waa revived under Mustad TI (1695-1703). 
But if it had fallen into disuse, this rnust have occurred a comparatively short 
time before, since Kocu Bey, writing for Murad IV (1622-49), refers to its dis- 
advantages as here explained, Seyyid Mugtala, 1. 95, writes as if, nevertheless, 
the provincial governors had nany opportunities of taxing bribes for grants. 

! D'Ohasoan, loc. cit. 
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‘This was due to a number of factors, The first was the granting 
of fiefs to unsuitable persons, ‘townspeople and farmers! of low 
extraction’, even when they were such as to undertake military 
service at all, For of course neither the courtiers and officials that 
secured fiefs, nor their servants, ever even proposed to do so. 
The second was a deterioration in the quality of the officers pro- 
moted to be Alay Beyrs. For when the Beylerbeyis began taking 
bribes for the appointment of Alay Beyis, it was only natural 
that the latter in turn should take bribes from the Sipáhiís; and a 
common aim of this corruption was the avoidance of war service. 
This practice resulted in the appearance at the seat of war of only 
the poorer hef-holders, who could not afford to indulge in it— 
and who were responsible at most for one armed attendant.* A 
third factor was again the effect of corruption. ‘The official at the 
capital charged with the granting of fiefs did not hesitate to dupe 
applicants by allotting the same holding twice, or several times, 
over, Disputes concerning the tenure of fiefs were accordingly of 
frequent occurrence And this led to the failure of урал to 
appear on campaign, since they feared with justice that if once they 
left their fiefs unguarded, some rival claimant, armed with a title 
equally good, might collect its yield of crops and dues for himself.* 
The number of mounted troops yielded by the Ottoman feudal 
system at any period is hard to determine. In the time of Süleymán 
it appears to have been above two hundred thousand, if the armed 
attendants of the Sipdfis are taken into consideration. But by the 
eighteenth century no more than five-and-twenty thousand, and 
perhaps fewer, could be mustered.* Moreover, being quite un- 
trained and unused to one another's company, they were of little 
value in war.* Partly for this reason, and partly because no other 
troops were any longer available for the purpose, they were now 
often detailed for such unromantic duties as trench-digging and 
the hauling of cannon, which had earlier been discharged by the 
Yiirdks and Milsellems.? 
Some of these, as we have seen, were at one time employed with 
the Весе; and during the seventeenth century all in one way or 
ВА re Қы. waa the ем conin of re dyd and 'arkeris (sec 
ubavé, p. 155) tht was т t tn the spiri igin i 
t Seyyid Манай, H. go, ii. 95; Cevdet, i. 10; lama И балында," 
Isma'il Hsrev, 16), quoting Sakezov, Hulgartiche Wirtschaftiperchichte, for 
the simultaneous grant af a village to 18 or 2c personu.—CF. D'Qhadan, loc. cit. 
! Bee, fel ее об een Seyyit 
Mustafa, ш. 94; Кофи Всу (Behrnauer, К и д ЗА НО L 163; 
Juchereau, i. 90; Jorgs, np. eL m. 155: ma'i ilirev, citing Sa i 
е Cevilet, loc. cit. Cr. Seyyid MumgtAfá, iiL. 95. | 
.., mou above, E, 55 and cf. Ahmed Relik, Anadoluda Tésh Apiretleri, vi, viii 
anc Hammer, d taatreertealting, 135. 
Ibid. viii; cf. D^Ohsson, vi. 158—. "he tiame Müxzellem was, nevertheless, 
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another seem to have lost their original status as organized ' akeris. 
The Miisellems and the Yaya militia of Anatolia, whose men, like 
them, held land tax-free in return for service, were merged either 


in the ordinary peasantry or in the Sipáhi class, wlule of the 
Y ürüks those who settled were for a time given a fresh organization 
much like that of the original Miisellems (and subsequently under- 
went a similar evolution into 7e'dyd),! whereas those who main- 
tained their nomad habits took almost universally to brigandage, 
which the government was singularly unsuccessful in suppressing.* 
Another corps (if it may be so called) to disappear during the 
seventeenth century was that of the Akincis, the irregular unpaid 
cavalry which in earlier times had raided ahead of the Ottoman 
armies proper into enemy territory for the reward of booty. The 
place of the Akincis was taken thenceforward by ‘Tatar horse from 
Bessarabia and the Crimea.! 


still used for certain troops at à much ater date. Thus Juchereau, i. 92 
Minellems with Sqiment aa plonecrs, stating that both were wath ‘ie 
o rods und málltary works. ca" е і а Босар оГ nature of 
their luties, which resembled those of the original Muütellemr, that these troops 
were so named. 
* These Yürghs came то be called. Ecládi Pdrihán, "Th "The Sors of the Can- 
fiyan Dibi Сойсе оё, с). in command over ed im os of iy of 
EA t С Cer } They were organized in acah с 
ла (ed. "Move, }. They а 
p were payment : usa; 
и атан (е above, p. ТМ tributions that they would otherwise have 
paid to their Esklincis жеге: о панну бе обе of frontier fortresses. They were 
commanded, an heretofore, by their own Cemri-bajli.— Ahmed Refik, op. cit. 
viii-ix. 


t "Thus an attempt waa rade to acttic some Anatolian. Yürglu in the mmea of 
Ic Hi; bur they could not be prevented from raiding кип settled Tv peril af 
that region: and at length in 1712 it was resolved to banish 
Cyprua. Mast of them, however, esca сері ел route and dispersed in various pro 
vinces of western Anatolia, where, after being much harried, they were pardoned 
in 1714 0n condition of tuling i some honest occupations. In fact most of them 
eventually settled either ax o peasants or as sheep breeders or wood- 
n later times, on this account, Yürük cxme to denote not necessarily а 
noma, but rather & tribeuman of strange beliefs, since even after their эрни 
all comparatively civilized ware these Pe who "epigr resisted a t thorough 
lslamization, remained very much mote unorthodox ion n the 
попа т pd. —Ct. Hasluch, Christianity and e Aa 
А very anular fate was reserved for the many Türkmm tribes (cendi ata} in) al 
Souther and Western Anatolia, who appear to have differed from the Yoru 
proper, chiefly in that their carmpingr-grounda were were outside the Empire e 
orginal Yi Yürük regulations were drawn up and in possessing a more definite 
tribal organization. When faced, in the seventeenth century, with the need of 
restraining their depredations, the government chose Rakka on the 
аз а suitable centre at which to concentrate them; but though they, too, наш 
aherwn some disposition to settle, it took u long time and the use of much force 
to feduce tbem то апу kind of order, Many fled north again and joined other 
Turkmen tribes in Anatolia; and the goverment was reduced to taking guarantees 
in caah (meai? é i) for their | behaviour. Most ol these Turkmen tribes 
continued to ]ead their purely pastoral life, quiin met И ПГ | 
among. themseives, and preying upon the t Бати peasantry when the 
orities were foo weak to prevent them, СА Кеды, ор. си. іх-х.. 
' Kocu Bey (Bahrnauer, 297): Jucheremu, L 99; D'Ohsion, loc. cit. 
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By the middle of the eighteenth century, then, the original 
military forces of the Empire, "standing', feudal, and irregular 
alike, were not merely decayed, but were almost—if we except the 
remains of the feudal Sipdééis—non-existent. If the Sultans shou 
ever propose to fight again, therefore, it was evident that they 
would be obliged to rely on troops raised from other sources. 
There were in fact, apart from the Crimean Tatars, four main 
types available: first, the garrisons of the frontier fortresses; 
secondly, the troops of the provincial Pagar; thirdly, the private 
armies of the local grandees known as Dere-heyir (Lords of the 
Valleys); and, lastly, what levies the Janissary and other officers, 
touring the country-side on the outbreak of war, could attract to 
their standards. 

The garrisons of the frontier fortresses were called Serhadd 
Kullari," ‘Slaves of the Frontier’, to distinguish them from the 
Kapi Kullari, ‘Slaves of the Forte’. As we have mentioned, these 
fortresses were originally garrisoned by Janissaries, paid by the 
central government;? and even in later times it appears that 
Janissary officers, und even in some cases a few men, were still seri 
out from the capital to form the nucleus of such garrisons ;? where 
they were supported nominally by the affiliated artisans of the town, 
who went by the name of VYamak, ‘assistant’ and actually by 
these “Frontier Slaves’, who were raised locally and paid from the 
local revenues which had always been allotted, under the names 
Vurtluk and Ocaklik, to the needs of such fortresses? According 
to Juchereau de Saint Denys,* they consisted of three types of 
infantry, called 'Azebs, Segmenr, and Miisellems (all names we have 
already encountered in other connexions), and three types of 
cavalry : Gónüllüs* (heavy), Beplist ( light), and Delis? (scouts) "These 
Müsellems and Sedmens served, Ше the earlier Miisellems, as 
pioticers, being charged with the upkeep of roads and fortifications. 
The “Azebs, whom de Jucheresu describes as ‘élite’, were pre- 
sumably infantry proper. By the end of the eighteenth century the 
only satisfactory ‘Frontier Slaves” were those drawn from Bosnia, 
Albania, and Macedonia, which were then capable of furnishing 
10,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry for the defences of the Danube. 
The Asiatic ‘Frontier Slaves" were regarded as the worst soldiers 
itt the Empire. 

! Ser "Ironticr', fr "he Ата а kidd "lei 

4: ere а from Perman sr "head" and Arahie Rudd "limit"; 

3 Беууш Машай, iii gj 

v Sammer, Stagireenwdltung,: 216-17, ——— ! Seeaboye p.48. — * i. 9o. 

5 Meaning Volunteers’; are above, p. 181. 

' Sew abave, p. 182, n. 4. 

а 
Hotnian end Albanian troops in tive Ware of the ce serene нд kic ji 
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The Pajas' troops had consisted original y of the feudal Sipdhis 
living in the district they governed, of ре local. Janissaries, 
artillerymen, &c., of detachments of the ‘standing’ cavalry, and of 
their personal retainers.' But as the Imperial armies became more 
and more disorganized, the Pases were authorized by the central 
government to raise both cavalry and MS locally for special 
purposes. "These troops were paid partly out of the proceeds of 
government tax-farms, which, as we have mentioned, had increas 
at the expense of fiefs, and partly in an тибе fashion by forced 
contributions from local men of wealth and even from mosque 
funds.* In the eighteenth century cavalrymen raised by Papas in 
this way went, like the cavalry of the frontier fortresses, by the 
names Deli and Gonilld, and thetr infantrymen by that of T; а елегі 
(musketeer)? Such forces were raised either for war or for the 
suppression of rebellions on the part of other Pagas. But the effect 
of these manccuvres was to encourage provincial anarchy, For 
having a force at his disposal, a Pasa would be unwilling to disband 
it, and would often en by shea bimself.4 

The Dere-beyts indeed were.no more than Payas that had con- 
trived to defy the government and their rivals long enough to 








' Bee above, pp. 165-6. 

+ Jucherenu, 1. 93. 

! For the oa re and Delir of the I - Grand-Vezinal Households 
x B (9) 


"^ A aves Aaa (уа апі Сор 
Án ly orc Me ed from 100 то 150 Пий, сып» 
a Deli M, end the hace warner 04 енг, commanded by a 
Tufenges а. but the — — of certam eastern exdletr might employ fram 


three to five times thia number of each, i wich tank the whole wie id isd 

ar infantry, as the cme might be, would have asuperior с jet pum. 
'The Géónüllür were apparent! inferior 1 in standing to the Delis since 

EE in each station, called Grdmillu Agar, waa adjutunt to the local Deli 

Бай Boris Ма АА, ui. Ёз), 

e employment by the provincial Pajar of these types of soldiery dates from 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. During the seventeenth еу 
had employed others: Levens, Sefmen (cf. above, p. 59, n. 4J, and Манан 

(Sard means yellow: and thie name perbapa refers to tho colour of their, stan- 
danis)—Seyyul Mustafi, №. city Abmed Risin, |. бо, ын note. Ci wks 
ep. cit. iv. 161. Levend, ther types of duke ipe 9), гі, y meant 


Üntomnn navy, somehow preserved their 
took Бай ент, арау во service on jand when they could дар it, and, more 
often, to brigandage, when they could not. Owing ro their inaubordinnte 
behaviour a decree was Ийла in 169% abolishmg the 4 r, but giving them 
a chance to re-enrol aa Gónüllis or Tüfengeis. "This order was largely ignored, 
however: and the. Lecendi continued t add to the disorder 
provinces, particuluriy thease of Asim, until past the terminal date of our suryey— 
(Hammer, Steatreerwaltung, 214-5; Cevdet, it. et D'Ohaeson, vii. 379, indeed, 
stater that the Pajarin his time anii employed only. Levends and feudal troops. 
Bur he seems to use the word loosely, ta denote бетте. Finally, iz 
may be remarked that sà time went on the Deli and üfengcis became na lesa 
il-disciplimed than rhe Lerend; whom they had replaced (Seyyid Mintafl, 
line. cit.) Cf. below, p. 218. 

* Juchrereau, i. oz. 
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found a dynasty, "They do not appear, accordingly, before the 
eighteenth century, when the weakness of the government had 
gone far enough to permit their rise. At the time of our survey 
there were at least four major fuumilies of Dere-heytr, all in Asia'— 
even if we exclude the all but autunomous governors of Irak and 
Syria, who do not usually go by this (Turkish) name, and of whom 
we arc to treat separately when considering the Arab provinces. 
Later, Dere-beyts were t0 appear also in Rumelia and to eclipse 
in. political importance their Asiatic counterparts. lt is a measure 
of the Sultans’ enfeeblement that in the two wars of the later 
cighteenth century they had chiefly to rely on the troops supplied 
by such rebel dynasts, These troops seem to have been of the 
same types af those employed by the Pagar under the control of 
the Porte, and were supported by the revenues now collected 
within the area under the sway of each Dere-beyi for his own 
benefit. 

Ай hoc enlistment of volunteers for campaigns had already been 
resorted to in the latter part of the seventeenth century on several 
occasions, in order to raise reinforcements for the regular army.* 
But it was not until after the long peace of our survey period that it 
became a chief method of recruitment for the Ottoman forces.’ The 
recruiting officers were culled sirtictis, ‘drovers’. The volunteers, 
whom they enlisted for the duration of hostilities, were offered 
both daily pay and a bonus on enrolment, and their enthusiasm 
was excited by ‘learned men’, who reminded them that any war 
engaged in by the Sultan was ipso facto holy. Being, however, 
wholly untrained anid ill provided, they were difficult to control. 
Both on their way to the front and, in the case of the many who, 


| These were (i) the Koreman Cjullarl of Aydin, Minis, and | 5 
(ii) the Cupar i fullari of Book ; (ii) the family of Canfkll ' Ali Pais 4 Дауна, 
ач on) he Elya Ojullar of ug AdasL—See Encyclopaedia of Ii um, art. 
"LiereDey", 

1 As in 1689-96 when the third Kóprüli, Fàdil Mussafü Раза (me above, 
р. 1r, n. 4) recruited voluntrers in both Rumelia and Anatolin—see Belin, 
‘Histoire Economique’ (941., Séne Vi, миль. №, 346) зп agam in 1695 on the 
capture of Chica by the Venetiana.— Ibid. 350. 

! "The recruitment o£. volunteers by a general call to arma (кейін "dmn vas 
resorted to on tho ücclarstion of wer agminwt Russia in губо Бу Миа [11 
because of tia well-justifed reluctunee to rely on the | unissarirs, who, in uddition 
to being na better trained, would be certain to бейт | nen af 
pay.—See de Tott, iii, 4-5. 

* As in the last instance cited above, when each recruit was offered 7 akpera 
day plus a bonua (bahy) of ro kurur: Duting the war of 1769, when nincty- 
seven tigime|nts of these Miri 'Askeris, “Treasury “Troo 7, Wert mised, cach 
infantryman received 34, coch cavalryman g kuruy a н a bonus of zs Бығыу 
On enlistment, rations, fodder, andl, iti some cases, a share in a tent. A condition 
ol enrolment then was the possession ol a gun, sword lance, or. pistals—to 
supplement, if not replace, the weapons. provided мей government, Each 
regiment wo commanded by a Bin-hasl, Fiend ol a "l'houssnd', whose emulu- 
ете ати 1,000 Áuruy a month and 16 per cont. of the troops’ pay. D'Ohsson, 
мії. 381-2; 
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repenting their momentary ardour, deserted either before or after 
reaching it, on their way home they committed all manner of 
enormities in the villages, particularly where these were inhabited 
by Christians, through which they passed! Nor were they less 
ready to mutiny and desert in the field; and though impetuous in 
attack, were easily routed when taken by surprise.* It was these 
untrained volunteers, and the My untrained adherents of the 
Janissaries, who were now enrolled in very similar circumstances, 
and with them constituted the bulk of the Sultans’ forces, that 
carned the Ottoman armies the evil reputation they enjoyed during 
the late cighteenth and early nineteenth centuries? when their 
passage, it was said, came to be more dreaded by their fellow sub- 
jects in the provinces than that even of the enemy. It must be 
allowed, however, that the depredations in which they indulged 
were to some extent forced on them by the negligence of the 
authorities in arranging for their supply. ‘Their treatment of the 
Christian peasantry also, where this was in fact worse than their 
treatment of their co-religionists, is partly to be explained, if not 
excused, on the one hand by the crusading spirit in which the 
Russians waged the wars in which these volunteers were engaged, 
and, on the other, by the corresponding spirit of Moslem fanaticism 
that was inculcated into them by the religious authorities of the 
Етіріге,% 

Compared with the volunteers, the ‘Frontier Slaves’, the troops 
of the Dere-beyis and even those of the Pasas, though far less 
numerous, were well disciplined and equipped. None of them, 
however, were capable of withstanding successfully the trained 
armies against which they were pitted, far below the contemporary 
standard of West-European efficiency though even the latter might 
be. Soon after the outbreak of the war which ended our survey 
period, accordingly, it was perceived at Istanbul that what was 
needed if the Empire was to survive was some radical reorganiza- 
tion of the Sultans' armed forces; Unhappily, though in reality it 
scarcely existed, in theory the old ‘standing’ army sull remained in 
being, to obstruct the efforts of those by whom. this need was 
realized, | 

So much for the army. With the evolution of the Ottoman navy 


* Eton, 25. 

* [bid. 67-8 а 

' See Thornton, 294, 260, whe contrasts the indiscipline of the Turkish forces 
in his day with their former good onder, remarked on by я and Rycaut. 

* De "l'ott, iii. 8; notes thut the volunteers were not al] recruited at once, but 
that the strength of the army was continually heing augmented by the arrival of 
fresh 'Fanatikk Musselmen'. The Asiatic recruim, however, were not so 
'Fanatick' ms to neglect ther own interests, and when passing through the 
Capital on thei way ta the front declined to bide belare making termi with the 
govermmernt.—[hid. 112. 
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we have already dealt; and our account of the Household is based 
chiefly on descriptions of tt as it existed in the cighteenth century 

To complete: our picture of the decay of the Ruling Institution, 
therefore, it remains only to note some late changes in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the central and provincial governments, 

Both were, of course, profoundly affected by the abolition of the 
devjirme, ір Ойапі were still recruited to fill posts first in the 
Household and later in the army and the administration ; but these 
recruits were now drawn, in theory from the Moslem population at 
large (though they were at the same time still regarded as the 
Sultan’s 'slaves"), and in practice from among the relatives, friends, 
and profégés of those in a position ta secure them places. The 
chief and most unhappy result of this innovation was a great and 
ever increasing multiplication of candidates, to satisfy whom, at 
least partially, à system of short alternate tenures of office was 
instituted: that is to say, whenever such a course was practicable, 
appointments would be given for one year only, after which the 
temporary holder of each such post would retire and await his next 
turn for employment. In the eighteenth century all the principal 
offices, not only in the central and provincial administrations but 
also in the army and the Household, were held on yearly tenures 
of the kind ;! and, as we shall see, a similar system obtained in the 
learned profession, Add to this that these same posts were now 
conferred in return for bribes and that the main object of successful 
candidates was to recoup themselves for this initial outlay and to 
provide for the lean years they might expect to follow; and the 
welter of intrigue for the achievement of office, on the one hand, 
and the gc ear and venality of the office-holders, on the 
other, may well be imagined. Fortunately this system appears to 
have applied chiefly to the higher offices only, the subordinate 
secretaries and clerks remaining unaffected by this yearly general 
post and being promoted in а rational manner for good service and 
seniority.* 

Aswe have pointed out, between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries the relative importance of many of the principal offices 
in the central administration had been completely altered. In the 
sixteenth century state business had been conducted by the Grand 
Vezir sitting in the Imperial Dioda with Fezirs of the Dome, the 
Kddi-' askers, the Kaptan Pasa, the Nisánzi, and the Defterdárs. In 

ке iios 

here were thon eighty-five of t i — кА | 
istanbul, divided into sis categori сө, and including not only таки ое 
and the heads of the Finance Office departiwnis. but ales the Сао 


5 Hamner, Staat roericaltung, roy. т nity mne cavairy Corps 
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the eighteenth the Fezírs of the Dome had been abolished; the 
office of Nisáncl had become a sinecure; the Kdhya Beyi and the 
Re'is Efendi, formerly no more than leading officers of the Grand 
Vesir's Household, had become ministers of an importance at least 
equal to that of the Defterddr; while correspondent with these 
changes, Imperial Dfváns, though still held, were held more and 
more infrequently and merely for show; and state business was in 
e conducted in the course of daily meetings at the Sublime 

‘This development corresponded to a growth, at least during the 
earlier part of the period during which it took place, in the power 
af the Grand Vezír. But it marked also a growth in what we may 
call caprice in government. Under the old régime, governmental 
initiative was exercised within an uncommonly rigid framework of 
Kánüns with a semi-religious basis. As the Sultans retired from 
active rule, however, and the Grand Vezír: assumed a greater 
independence, it became more and more common for the latter to 
issue special edicts, under the name of Imperial or Noble Rescripts 
(Qatti Hümáyün or Нан Serift These, it is true, embodied the 
Sultan's right of action by wrf,* which had always been recognized, 
Nor was there any conscious, or at least acknowledged, lessening 
of respect for Kámümr: indeed, reforma were almost invariably 
represented as a restoration ol the conditions envisaged in the 
Kandns of the glorious past Bur each of these Rescripts was 
naturally regarded as a peculiarly solemn, and, as the latest, so the 
most reverend, formulation of the Sultan's will: with the result 
that ordinary firmdns, or commands, which were meant to, and as 
arule did, require no more than the observance in particular cases 
of general rules already laid down by Adin, came to engage com- 
paratively little respect. Reseripts, no less than Kününs, were 
supposed to conform to the Sería, but they became in fact an 
instrument of tyranny (in its strict sense) ; and so, during the period 
of change, we may observe that the Ottoman government became 
decidedly less ‘constitutional’ than it had been. 

The abolition of the devsirme, apart from its effects on the 
organization of the army, affected the government of the provinces, 
as it affected the central administration, chiefly by multiplying the 
candidates for high office and by elevating to this position many 
persons who had undergone none of the strict training of earlier 
days but had made their way up the ladder of state employment by 
cajolery and corruption, From these there followed two further 
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5 Hammer, Stiaireerfaisiny, 73-4 Hopitu Hümdyün were introduced under 
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results. In the first place provincial governors lived in a constant 
state of apprehension at the intrigues of their rivals, and where they 
had sufficient forces at their command to risk the adventure were 
tempted to maintain themselves in office by defying the Porte tu 
dislodge them at the end of their term in fayour of the next 
aspirants on the list:' it was on such defiance, as we have remarked, 
that the Dere-beyis founded their power, In the second place the 
title of vezir came, with the multiplication of office-holders, to be 
conferred more and more lavishly ; and since there were not enough 
eyülets to go round, some had to be content with mere Wuds, In 
some cases one or two finds would be amputated from an eydlef to 
compose a wurthier holding. In others dod: and even simple 
kadas would be placed under the control ol payar governing 
territories not even adjacent, whose yield was insufhcient for thet 
needs? Hence it became common for pojas to appoint agents lor 
the administration of these detached districts, under the names 
utüüiexellim? far sancaks and. voyvoda* for adds, and to share with 
them the revenues derivable from the tax-furms which the pasas 
now frequently held themselves on a life-tenure.* "The sole interest 
of these agents was to make as much money as they could while 
tlie opportunity was still theirs. | 

Another development of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was the rise to power of a class of provincial notables— 
A'ydns.” Originally, it appears—though at what date we are un- 
certain (the scheme of the Ruling Institution in its prime not, so far 
ав we know, providing for their activities)}—these notables were 
elected by the people of each region,’ presumably to represent 
them cis-à-vis the governmental authorities, perhaps on the analogy 
of the koca-bagiz, who headed the local Christian communities.’ 
Qince chosen, the A'ydns were appointed by firmám and were 
addressed in form: ‘Notables of the Filáyet and Elders of Affairs.'* 
In any case the А'уйт of later days appear generally to have 
been landowners and to have owed much of their influence to this 
fact. In the eighteenth century it was the A' yds, we are told, who 
controlled the eivil and financial administration of the towns, so that 
the Addi confined himself to matters of Ser fjustice. Tuchereau,' 
indeed, maintains that the ‘yds had control alko of military 
forces; but it appears from what he goes on to relate that he saw 

! Juchereau, |. 178, 186-1. | * CF. abire, p.144. 

^ Mütestélim, Arübic, 'one that accep delivery of something’ 

* fec above, p. 14. 


,! ie. mdlisine (cf, below, p. 225), "hewe were sold by suctim at the Capital, 
For thoir purchase. by pajus ver Juchoresu, i. r78. 
* A ydin, plutul of Arabic "ayn, in the sense “principal personae” In Turkish 
this plural is teed in the same scnae as à aingular. 
* fama il LHüsrev, op. cit., 170. | 
t See above, p iss, * UM vile edddyes ve dy enleri. № |. 1o. 
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no very clear difference between the A’ydns and the Dere-beyis, of 
whom there were in his day many more than at the time of our 
survey! 

This completes our sketch of the decay, The Ruling Institution 
had thus, by the eighteenth century, undergone as complete a 
transformation as was compatible with the maintenance of most of 
its original forms. Instead of being manned almost exclusively by 
slave converts, it was now manned entirely by free Moslems. 
Instead of inspiring its members to earn merit by the exercise of 
talent and virtue, it taught them that they must look to corruption 
for advancement, and might safely neglect the duties that should 
have been concomitant with their privileges. Finally, instead of 
providing the Sultans with an efficient instrument for the preserva- 
tion and extension of their power, it was now scarcely strong 
enough to maintain their authority at home, and had become an 
engine of feeble tyranny over those of their subjects that were 
unable to combine against it. 

i For further derails concerning the A'yder see below, pp. 256-7. 


CHAPTER IV 
GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
ARAB PROVINCES 


i. THE OTTOMAN REGULATION 


ДЕЛЕ aims of Sultans Selim and Süleymán in the organization of 
their Arab provinces were to maintain them in the condition 
in which they were taken over and to preserve the supremacy of the 
Ottoman Stltanate. The modest ambitions which had contented 
the Conqueror and the Lawgiver remained the highest ideals of 
their weaker successors; The keynote of Ottoman administration 
Was conservatism, and all the institutions of government were 
directed to the maintenance of the status quo, Since the Adniing of 
Selim and Süleymün were regarded as the embodiment of the 
highest palitical wisdom, amelioration could have no meaning. 
except the removal of subsequent abuses. ‘The exercise of public 
spirit anc initiative on the part of governors or lesser officiala was 

us not so much discounted as maimed and carcumscribed, and a 
vast network of vested interests created by the conquests placed 
an all but insurmountable obstacle in the way of the would-be 
reformer. | 

If, however, we base our view, not upon the eighteenth-century 
doctrines of the Social Contract and the Rights of Man, or their 
later successors, but upon the considerations which may reason- 
ably appear to have guided the Ottoman Sultans, we shall find that 
their system was eminently practical, and neither harsh nor unjust. 
They accepted the traditional and recognized division of mankind 
into a variety of social orders ‘men of the sword’, ‘men of the реп”, 
merchants, artisans, cultivators, dimmir, slaves: ‘To each order 
Were assigned its functions, and regulations were drawn up. to 
ensure the proper carrying out of those functions, and that none 
should interfere with or infringe the functions or rights of others. 
Iti was taken a5 axiomatic that each order and each province should, 
аз far as possible, pay for the upkeep of its own administration and 
contribute an equitable proportion to the Imperia] "Treasury. 8o 
far from overburdening their subjects, the Sultans had the wisdom 
to realize that light taxation and simple forms of direct administra- 
ton were in the interests both of the Treasury and of the populi- 
tion. Before the Ottaman conquest the lands of Western Asia were 
divided into a number af independent states, and cultivators. were 
rack-rented and merchants fleeced ta pay for the upkeep of la 
and expensive armies and extravagunt courts, As provinces of a 
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vast empire with far-flung frontiers, and at peace with one another, 
their military establishments were reduced to small garrisons, 
sufficient to maintain internal order and supply a few regiments for 
the Imperial army when required. Finally, by its strict adherence 
10 the doctrines and principles of the Seri'a, its patronage of both 
the arthodox learning and the Süfi teachings, and its organization 
of the judicial service, the Ottoman state sought to foster the 
religious life of all its subjects and to maintain a high standard of 
justice, as the moral sanctions of its rule, = 

While these measures reflect the more positive and favourable 
aspects of the Ottoman regulation, another group reflects the 
masams of the traditional Perso-Turkish political philosophy, rein- 
torced by the experience of the Empire itself. Its ruling idea was 
distrust—fear of treacherv or of unregulated ambition on the part 
of the officers of the Empire—and its methods were directed to 
centralization and the balance of forces. We have already described 
the division of the provinces into eydlets, theoretically equal in 
status and each to a large extent self-governing under tts Pasa or 
Walt, Though the latter united in himself the supreme military 
and civil authority, and was responsible for public order and 
security, for the collection of taxes! and the remittance of the 
stipulated annual tribute or contribution to Istanbul, and for the 
public administration generally, his tenure of office was precarious, 
and by the eighteenth century was renewable only from year to 
year, Even within his province, his capacity for effective control 
was weakened by a variety of contrivances, 4 parently designed to 
ре him from exercising any form of direct administration. 

he accounts of the Payalik were kept Бу the gefterddr or “book- 
keeper’, who held his office independently by firmán from Istanbul ;* 
and the other branches of administration were in the hands of the 
Раға? hethudé or ‘steward’ (called vulgarly kéhyd or Athya), also 
appointed on annual tenure. While the Puasa, in accordance with 
he traditional Islamic system, possessed wide judicial powers, the 
kádi and the other religious dignitaries enjoyed, and exercised, 
the right of sending protests and memorials direct to Istanbul, 
seldom without effect. 

But these were minor checks compared with the relations be- 
tween the. Para and the armed forces of euch eyálet, and between 
the constituent sections of the armed forces themselves. At each 


А Aleppo a separate officer, the mubaprl, was appointed from Istanbul 
direct for this purpose (ef, Volney, й. 41). Very occasianally: the МАНЕ али 
popullk were untted, perhaps not before 11Ko/ 1 766; cf, Gazzl, ui 305. — 

* ear. Seyyid "Ali b. Hasan, who was defterdds of. Damascus for eighteen 
yeurs (121735: Muri, ii; 321), and Muljarmaid li Farrül, whoheld the same 
athice for thirty years from 1746 without interruption (ibid. 1v. 38). 

' Ser below, chap. ix. 
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head-quarters a body of Janissaries and other troops was estab- 
lished as a permanent resident garrison, their functions being 
inherited by their descendants, ‘These troops were rt dis- 
tributed in two or more ocaks, mainly of foot, more rarely of horse, 
musketeers, &c., each commanded by its own aga, Adhyd, defterdár, 
and other officers, who seem to have been confirmed ir off , but 
not nominated, by the Paza. His authority over them was restricted 
m various ways: by Admins which attached specific duties and 
rights to particular ocaks or officers,! by limitations upon their use 
for local operations? and above all by the provision that the 
garrison of certain citadels (including those of Aleppo and Damas- 
cus) should be formed of imperial troops under the command of 
special officers nominated by the Porte.) In Egypt, which, unlike 
the Asiatie provinces, formed a single eydlet, a further restriction 
was imposed by the institution of a dímán or council, composed 
of the Papa's officers, the principal military officers, and. chief 
religious dignitaries, which met four times a week or oftener and 
came to a decision on all matters of administration ; but though the 
final executive authority rested with the Pasa, he was not permitted 
bee the dimin in person, and it was presided over by his 
ауд .* 

The Janissaries and other ocahs, in turn, did not constitute the 
entire military forces of each province. As we have seen, it was 
one of the characteristic features of the Ottoman system that the 
greater of the cultivable lind was assigned in the form of 
life-holdings to the feudal sipahis, and this system was extended 
also to the incorporated Arab provinces, excluding those in Arabia 
proper. Three of the eydlets, however, contained neither zi'dmets 
nor fimars of the ordinary type, namely Egypt, Bardád, and Basra. 
In Варда a number of "nmpáhís were setiled as farmers of crown 
lands in several departments or gancakr; in the small province of 
Basra the whole district was held by the Pasa as an iltisdm ar farm. 
SU organization of Egypt is dealt with in detail later in this 
volume.* 


' In Egypt, for example, the ócak af the Camupiya had the duty of collecti 
the taxes arid that of the Janitzsries (Inkipariya) of policia ШУ ої The dis 
of the latter, besides his prerogative of leading the expe din | 
patched from Egypt to join the Imperial army when required, thus became ee 
officio chief af police. CE. above, p. 6b; басы 
* CF. Volney, ii. 49. Similurh the Алфа 

Red Sea feet, but not the lapudam of Alexandris | Б, б), 
Süleyrmár'a. Kdmün- Ndma, however, prohibited the Раа and the Heys from 
giving the command of the maritime parts, or the administration of revenues, 
1o persona in their private service (ap. Digeon, ii. 253). 

i т Far саян regarding the "irent Mein and Тине Diwdn' кн Мені, 





Histoire de ENP, tog, imd Combe, 8-9, Unlike other j vermors, the | 
н соци not lere Cairo, ard was indeed confined to the Citudel by the 
Simin- Ndama (Digeon, ii. 253 
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Apart from the advantages of the fimar-syetem in providing for 
the upkeep of a large militia fore, it ensured the existence in each 
province af a strong clement almost exclusively of Turkish extrac- 
tion, whose interests were bound up with those of the Empire, 
and who in an emergency could serve as a counterpoise to the local 
Jamissaries; Each provincial group of sipáhis had its own adminis» 
trative organization, with à separate deftérdár and a recognized 
hey or emir. Although the majority of the feudal sipdhis were not 
permanently under arms, reference is made to a body of them 
which carried out certain duties at Damascus? 

Still a third military force was constituted in most provinces by 
the private retainers of the Pasa, the Beys, and the Defterdár.. Each 
Pata and Bey, on appointment tò his pošt, took over automatically 
the official Adss allotted to the office, with the usual obligation of 
providing so many men for military service. The average hd; of a 
Beylerbeyi was sufficient to maintain between 150 and 2060 horse- 
men, that of each Sancah-beyi from 30 to 8o horsemen, and that 
of the Defterddr from 20 to 25 horsemen.! The Paga of Egypt had 
neither Ady nor private retainers. 

А special difficulty confronted the Ottoman Sultans in the 
existence of nomad and semi-nomad tribes occupying lands 
within or on the frontiers of the provinces, and more especially af 
the Arab provinces. In Northern Syria the Türkmens, in Mesopo- 
tamia (Diyár Bekr} and "Irak the Kurds, and in Egypt, Syria, and 
‘Trak generally the Beduin Arabs, all constituted refractory 
elements, openly hostile to the authority of Turkish Paros and 
Beys. In the northern provinces a half-hearted attempt was made 
to attach them to the Empire by the creation of special hereditary 
sancak; and semi-independent fukiimets, the latter paying по 
revenue to the central government and exempt from military 
service In Egypt the Sultans apparently trusted to the con- 
tinuance of the old Mamlik control! On the occupation of "Irak, 
however, the problem seems hardly to have been faced, and it was 
left to the Pagas to adopt what measures of control—or, if need be, 
af resistance and retaliation—they could. It may even have oc- 
curred to the Sultans that the presence of the nomads placed yet 
another obstacle in the path of ambitious or rebellious Pasar. But 
the absence of a definite policy towards the Kurds and nomad 
Arabs, or rather the policy of faissez-faire alternating with savage 


* See above, pp, 145, 150, and cf. Murddi, в 275. 

* Muridi, iv. 16. "The nihi at Bagdád, on the other hand (Longrige, 87], 
were apparently: regular орок | | 

! Sec p. 144, nbove. For the private armies of the Parar are above, p. 193. 

* Эге рр. 162-3, above. 

* Sec the regulations for the conduct ol thi "Arab ртр” їп! (Бє Катнаш, 
ap- Digeon, it 204-8. | 
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repression,! was to prove one of the cardinal weakn ses of Otto- 
man rule in Arab Asia. 

A system so balanced and counterweighted depended for its 
maintenance upon the quality of the Imperial supervision and 
upon the character of the Pagas and Defterdárs. It was too much to 
expect that it would work without constant friction and overhaul, 
and the history of the Ottoman provinces in Asia during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries is very largely taken up with the 
encroachment of one or other of the parties upon the prerogatives 
of the remainder or of the central government, and of occasional— 
but at best only temporarily successful—efforts to restore the 
balance. Scenes of violence, of factions between the local troi 
and of risings against local governors, fill the monotenous chronic 
of the period, which in their preoccupation with these more 
striking, but generally superficial, events seldom furnish evidence 
of the slow accumulations of change. As to the method there can 
be little doubt, The acquisition ofa. privilege here, the usurpation 
ol a right there, were of far greater importance than the more 
spectacular outbreaks; sanctified by tradition, each supplied one 
more weapon or ane more outwork in the constant struggle for 
Supremacy. It is true that at the centre the rot had set in by the 
end of the sixteenth century, but much sound wood remained. 
Weak and vicious governors there were in lenty, but the annals of 
the provinces bear, on the whole, буш ТЕ testimony to at least 
the half of the Papas, and show that, minor incidents excepted, the 
public and financial administration was reasonably honest and the 
cultivators were less oppressed than under either the previous or 
the succeeding régime, ‘The central government had not yet be- 
come unmindful of its obligations to its subjects ; complaints of ill 
usage resulted in the prompt suspension of the offending governors, 
and measures destructive of the economic stability of the provinces 
were severely punished.* "The physical conditions of the Empire 
precluded the exercise of a more direct and rigorous control over 
its functionaries, nor could ewen the Pasas, in their extensive pro- 
vinces (least of all the captive Paya of Cairo), keep a watch over all 
the activities of their subordinates. 

We must also be careful not to import a Western European, and 
that a nineteenth-century, standard into our judgement, and it may 
be as well to emphasize here a point which has a close bearing on 
the development of administrative institu tions iti Arab Asia for the 

* CL, eai, Cari, ii. z58ü-90. 

t e AD 21-39 (Egypt; Longrigg, 31-55 and 81-95 (' Iri); Саха, ihi: 

н ER: Cami. ш. айт. of tino Longrigy, 40. yl г 

Гани кш adultengting con єк 9: ізшлі, іп, 28 yù 
Aleppo in (бе), Cumbe, 32 (a ны аны ты "Pm ow quo 





greater part of our period, The conception of authority implied in 
the minds of the subjects themselves an assertion of power accom- 
panied by a certain measure of harshness and violence. ''Abd 
el- Ra'üf Pasa (says the Christian chronicler Michael of Damascus)! 
was mild, just, and peaceloving, and because of his exceeding 
justice the people of Damascus were emboldened against him." 
The Egyptian chronicler el-Cabarti is even more emphatic 
‘If the peasants ‘were administered by a compassionate mulfagim, they 
despised li and his agents, delayed payment of his taxes, called him 
by feminine names, and hoped for the ending of his Шз and the 
appointment of some tyrant without fear of God or mercy for them, so 
as to gain by that means their private ends by the alighting of hin 
violence upon some of their number. Likewise also their jeyhs, if the 
| rom Were not an oppressor, were [not] able in their turn to oppress 
their peasants, for they gained no profit except when the multazim 
demanded excesses and fines.’ 


The prevalence of such a conception of authority may, at first 
sight, be put to the account of long centuries of misrule and op- 
pression, supplemented hy the tradition of quietism which was 
inculcated by the religious authorities and, by an acquired habit 
of stoicism, passing into fatalism. But this explanation by no 
means covers all the facts. It seems rather to be a development of 
the basic idea that authority confers privilege,! and three elements 
in particular may be discerned as contributing to its general 
acceptance. One was the purely selfish element of material ambi- 
tion, common to men in all grades of society, which Cabarti 
illustrates in his reference to the village pevyis. There was none 
ко low as might not hope, by some turn ol fortune's wheel, to be 
set in à position af authority, however subordinate, and so to share. 
in its perquisites. A second element waa derived from the unstable 
and transitory nature of most forms of authority. Those whose 
turn had come* enjoyed an opportunity which would probably be 
brief and therefore to be made the most of. ‘The victims of their 
extortions would be the firet to exclaim at their folly if they 
neglected to do so, and the demands of equity were met when the 
deposed tyrant was called to account and deprived of his wealth 
and sometimes of his life by his successors or superiors. Yet public 

" Ta'rihi hateádit el-Sdm ru Lubin, ed. Ma'louf (Hayrut, 19022), p. 49 

The sume i tion 


С № dv, ao8, 16-15/ix. Qo (the tranalation is not x jh tic 
ia made by Extéve, in. Dereription de (Egypte, 5tat Moderne, i, Part 1 (Paria, 
18049), p. 321. For multazims and jeyhi see үр, 262-3, below, 

! Even in the nommad Arsh mibe, the chief enjoyed слее Tei aget 
including the right to a quarter of the booty taken on a raid. of in battle, 

* НВ significant that the Arabic word daula, of which this is the primary 
fhwaning, acquired the aenae of "authority, mule, dynasty’, and was term 
commonly used in the Arabic-speaking provinces to designate the и 
Empire. CY, above p. 19, п.2. 
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opinion recognized certain limits to tyranny and exploitation. One 
may even speak of ‘permissible extortions’ or ‘recognized abuses’ 
as we shall see later, in the sense that they had become traditional 
usages. Moreover, public opinion required the abuse of authority 
to be offset by other qualities, such as liberality, accessibility, 
bravery, and a certain magnanimity. When these qualities were 
lacking, or when tyranny violated the unwritten laws which 
governed the exercise of authority, the limits of quietism were 
reached, and vengeance was demanded and exacted.' 

The passage quoted above from Cabarti, it may have been re- 
marked, bases the toleration of abuses of authority upon yet a third 
reason, the violence of factional spirit. It is in fact difficult to 
overestimate the part which was played in all aspects of the 
administrative and social life of the Arab provinces by family, 
group, or tribal rivalries. It was these that stirred the deepest 
penne af the soul; personal ‘ambitions, let alone moral and re- 
igious ideals, counted for nothing beside them. The senseless and 
ceaseless tearing of faction against faction, with all its attendant 
violence to persons and property, was restrained neither by scruples 
of religion and humanity nor by consideration of economic and 
political consequences. Over and over again in our survey we shall 
have occasion to recur to this ingrained characteristic of the social 
organization in the Arabic provinces, Yet, although it is probably 
the most powerful smgle factor in the social life of our period, it ia 
by its very nature the most difficult to seize and the most rebellious 
to analysis and precision of statement, Our documentary sources 
furnish singularly little assistance in explaining the factions which 
divided the local troops and resulted in the furious émeutes of 
Janissaries against Seyyids at Aleppo, of Janissaries against Kapikul 
at Damascus, of ocak against occk (and later of. Mamiük party 
against Mamlúk party) in Egypt, in spite of their ample details. 
For the Keys and Yemen feud which distracted the country 
regions of Syria we have a few casual references and the notices 
of travellers: The rest has to be put together mainly by analogy 
and conjecture. 

Given such a view of authority and its prerogatives, the rule of 
the average Turkish para and bey of the older school, for all his 
unprogressiveness, lack of ideals, and acquiescence in abuses, was 
more acceptable to the mass of subjects and more agreeable to their 
humour than is generally supposed. He possessed to the full, and 
pus to good use, the personal qualities which gained their respect; 

was careful to acquire positive merit by constructing or repairing 






‘e.g. the numerous cosea when a master wae assassinated by his alaves oF 
retainers, villages rebelled against a taz-collector and defied the hdmi and 
papi were ignominteusly driven out of thelr cities 
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such public works aa canals, dykes, quays, háns, and religious 
edifices, and by the creation of endowments; and by his neutral 
attitude to the violent local feuds and personal antagonisms of his 
district he rendered a service to public security and private pro- 
per while none knew better how to play off the rival parties for 

is own ends. 

‘The radical weakness of the Ottoman administration, on the 
other hand, is to be found in precisely the same characteristics. 
Lacking any real consideration for the welfare of the subjects, 
losing little by little any moral ideals which might have inspired 
them in the earlier stages, the officers of the administration were, 
by their very virtues, led insensibly to adopt a cynical view of their 
funetions and responsibilities. Their world was divided into 
hukhám, 'governors', and ле дуй, ‘subjects’, the latter of whom 
existed, by divine providence, to supply the needs of the former. 
The practical outcome of this cynical view was the universal 
substitution of monetary standards for the old standards of 
efiiciency. ‘I'he ‘good’ pasa was one who remitted promptly and in 
full the sums and deliveries in kind required by the Imperial 
Treasury. From this it was but a step to the corruption described 
in a previous chapter.! By the beginning of the eighteenth century 
it had become the established practice to give promote by 
favouritism and bribery, and to put up to auction off (not only 
administrative, but also judicial and theological), lands, and con- 
ceasions of all kinds. Cynicism had taken such root that it had 
ceased to be immoral and become second nature. To maintain 
discipline over the Turkish soldiery, when its natural foundations 
in respect for superior ability were absent, became an all but 1m- 
possible task. "The impotence of the pagas to prevent abuses, und 
the probability that they would be condoned at a price, encouraged 
lawlessness and rebellion, which became gradually more violent and 
widespread. Yet such was the natural talent of the Turkish govern- 
ing classes, and so ingrained the conviction of their pipe not 
only amongst themselves, but also in the minds of their subjects, 
that (apart from the turbulence of the Janissaries) it was not until 
the middle of the century that the system began seriously to be 
challenged and to show alarming symptoms of breakdown. Before 
we go on to deal with this, however, it is desirable to investigate in 
rather fuller detail the traditional relations between the govern- 
ment and the social organization, in view of the capital importance 
which these relations are destined to assume in our study. 


1 See above, p. 196. 
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H- GOVERNMENT AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The Westem observer, accustomed to an organized social 
hierarchy, and inclined to pursue the ideal of stability through a 
system of mutual rights and duties between the different classes and 
social groups, braced by legal. safeguards and checks, and sanc- 
tioned by some participation in the control of the legistating and 
administrative bodies, can find nothing comparable to such a 
system in the Ottoman Empire. He is therefore apt to conclude 
that the Ottoman régime was essentially a system of exploitation, 
injurious to = social and коа еси the subjects, thes i 
not only tacked any guarantees for life anc property against th 
violence, cupidity, or caprice of the soldiery, but in effect made 
agriculture, industry, and commerce their helpless victims. Legal 
redress, it was assumed, could not be looked for from courts whose 
oflicers were a byword for venality and corruption, and whose 
decrees, moreover, were illusory, since they depended for enforce- 
ment upon the goodwill of the very administration and soldiery 
against whom they were directed. Such is the impression соп- 
veyed by all, or almost all, the travellers and writers of the ei hteenth 
century. More especially do they marvel that any "o could 
endure the rule of such a caste as the Mamlüks, in which the 
ardinary evils of the Ottoman administration were intensified by 

servile origin and violent character of the governors and by the 
instability of their pawer.: 

A perusal of the contemporary oriental documents and of the 
careful descriptions and analyses which were compiled by the 
French officials during their period of administration of Egypt? 
makes tt clear that the Turco-Mamlük administration was in itself 
by no means tlic арна and irresponaible tyranny which has so 
frequently been held wp to obloquy. [tis true that, ера 
па system of government could be worse or could more quickly 
lead 10 economic disruption and anarchy than that of foreign slave- 
born military despots; linked by no ties of nature to the country and 
he ltl of te caine esa, me, emen mnt ont ete го 
wired by te fcr ead ene м В төрі 

[the numennis amiable descriptions of the Egyptiin Beys, that of Gror 
seg cee Je eaan sample: "The M Іші oen vagabondi, 
any thing; kidrupped in the mounting of Mingrelia, C'ircassim, Genrgi anid 
brought ens Egypt; wold, circumcised, sid trained to the career of glory: 
their road to honour, uposticy: their title tm pywer, anesstination and a con- 
tempt of death, no stability, no order, no charucter among them, but a constant 
thirst and jealousy of command" (Politizul Hecallections velatiee t2 Egypt (London, 
1801), Preface, $o711—Cf. Volney, i. 157-8: and Lockroy, Armed le Haucher, 
PP. 4-75, whuse account is Éalse in all rnaterial purticulura. 

P Pena. they too shared the general opinion) of the "Turco-Mambik 
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people they exploited, and with no ambitions but power id 

wealth. Yet, in ae S M middle of the eighteenth century, Egypt 

had lived for more five hundred years under the Mamlük 
system, and was atill far from relapsing into anarchy,’ The level of 
her economic prosperity had undoubtedly declined during this 
half-millennium (in large measure owing to causes external to 
Egypt itself)? large areas of land had gone out of. m and 
it is probable that the population had been appreciabl d 

Had it not been for the Ottoman conquest, a breakdo 

perhaps have taken place much earlier; but we have seen inem to 
believe that, by reducing the crushing burden of taxation and by 
maintaining a fairly regular system of administration, the establish- 
ment of Ottoman supremacy guaranteed (at least down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century) to the population of the 
Arabic provinces iod of relative tranquillity after the disasters 
of the лег Мала, Т Timürid, and 'Türkmen régimes. 

Yer the paradox remains of a government, generally apathetic, 
unprogressive, and careless of the welfare of its subjects, and often 
arbitrary and violent in its dealings with them, and a society upon 
whose institutions and activities such a government had little or 
no effect. "The explanation is to be found in the very lack of a 
complex, all-embracing political organization, As we have already 
suggested,’ we may visualize Moslem society as composed of two 
coexisting groups, the а nee Ed far the most 
part formal and su ne ü S 
class of soldiers лсо the "oth the nd d class o 
merchants, artisans, and cultivators.* mami o Ut internally 
on independent lines, and neither group interfered with the organi- 
zation of the other in normal circumstances, From time immemorial 
the governing class had lived on a percentage of the produce of the 
land, supplemented by various duties on goods, and the social 
structure of the other class had accommodated itself to this situa- 
tion. In spite of political and dynastie revolutions, stability was 
ensured by the fact that under all changes of sovereignty the exist- 


! "The Mamlük system ol "fief" or "asaigrationa' waa introduced into Egypt by 
Salulis (regn. ri71-93) amd with wubvequent modifications (in 1315 and 
agum, after the Ottoman Mtl in nr and 482 remairmed au НУ ve 
sume until the period of M. H- Decker, ^ chit | 
Lehngwesen' in. Jrlamirtudigen, i. 234. ьо; i e tthe Cape of Poliak. 

* The mowt serious blow being the opeii рер of the ан to India in 
1497, with the consequent diminution © ane Indian Ses. 

* [t is scarcely possible to than a very len jan Мае i» populatian 
af Egypt in the Middle A eris de the ЕЛИН, century it ia not likely to have 
exceeded four millions, in 1800 it was estimated, alter careful calculation, at 
қ р over 2,450,000 (Chabrol, 8), but reasons will be given later for regarding 

XA аз ап urilerestimate. 
* See pp. z$6- 160, above. 
i Thè Oii held by the ‘medi of religion ia discussed below (ch. vui). 
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ing bureaucracy remained in being, and maintained the traditional 
practices with a minimum: of alteration, The new masters stepped 
into the places vacated by their predecessors; the titles to assign- 
ments of land were redistributed, but the relations between land- 
lord and peasant, official and artisan, remained on the whole 
unchanged. ‘The extreme conservatism of the bureaucracy is 
nowhere more clearly seen than in Egypt, where the respective 
functions of the Moslem accountants, the Jewish gold-dealers and 
book-keepers, and the Coptic tax-assessors and collectors in the 
eighteenth century were practically what they had been in the 
tenth. From the outside it looked as though the Paya or Bey could 
do as he pleased; in practice he was restrained from excessive 
abuse of his power partly by his own reverence for tradition and 
acceptance of traditional usage as binding, partly Бу Ше steady 
pressure of the bureaucracy, who had learned by experience that a 
certain standard of agricultural and industrial productivity was in 
their own best interests, Changes of dynasty, even, were not 
without their compensations. During a long period of uninter- 
rupted dynastic rule, abuses naturally crept in and multiplied, 
sometimes to an extent which threatened social stability, The 
advent of a new dynasty swept these away and revitalized the old 
system ; usually the energy and foresight of its founder resulted in 
a number of minor reforms in addition. Such had been the case in 
the Ottoman conquest, and the real defect of Ottoman rule was 
that it had lasted too long. 

A further consequence of this state of affairs was that the Otto- 
man conquest did not result in the Ottomanization of the Arabic 
lands. A ‘Turkish military aristocracy was no new phenomenon in 
either Egypt or Arab Asia, but even the bureaucracy never became 


thoroughly Turcicized. On the contrary, we find that the Turkish 
(or rather Bosniak) garrisons, interm: rying generation after genera- 


tion with the Arab inhabitants, became absorbed into the local 
population, apparently even to the extent of forgetting their 
Turkish tongue. The old administrative cadres retained both their 
traditional functions and their Arabic idiom, ‘The careful reader of 
Cabarti's chronicle cannot fail to be struck by the persistence of the 
technical administrative terms of the medieval Mamlük Sultanate, 
and it is very questionable whether a knowledge of ‘Turkish ex- 

' Hence: the mdifference shown by th ‘ulation af Egypt to. political 
Changes and the (quarrels ‘of the ‘have, б турне ul {бес каң у. 
Sonnimi : "he tradesman neither quitted nor shut ip his chop: and the mechanic 
worked coolly at his dear, without giving himeell the amallest concern respecting 
the combatents" (English trans, p. 438). Hat the factional leudi of the Jamis- 
mares at Doaimaacua and cisewhere were a different matter. 

‘it ca ay thought that this could hardly apply to the Mamifike, tut on the 


Contrary they were. =e many passages im Caborti show, equall strongly attached 
іш tradition. PESE ы 
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tended far outside the ranks of the senior officials. The increasing 
predominance of the Mamlik troops! still further, if anything, 
counteracted any tendency towards Ortomanization since they 
deliberately cultivated the tradition of pre-Ottoman times? In 
Syria, however, Ottoman influence was much. stronger, but here 
too, except in Aleppo and the northern districts it scarcely 
penetrated below the ranks of the governing class. Even the 
aristocratic families among the ‘wlemd of Damascus, though in 
frequent relations with the Turkish 'ulemá and i intermarrying with 
Turkish families, resented the introduction of Turkish and 
only those who had studied in Constantinople were familiar with 
the Turkish language. 

The interposition of the bureaucracy thus shielded the mass of 
the population —cultivators, artisans, merchants—from the effec- 
tive intervention of the military power in their organization and 
activities. Over a long period рна ал they had created an 
independent organism, $0 solidly based apnd vet so resilient that its 
stability was never in danger. On this social and economic basis 
the structure of Islamic society was built up; the foreign slaves, 
foreign rulers and administrators, and foreign merchants formed 
only the superstructure, which could be supported without risk of 
collapse, so long as the foundations remained intact. = 

To describe the structure of this society in any detail would as 
yet be premature. [t is evident upon closer examination that we 
have to deal, not with a closely knitted organism, even within the 
restricted limits of a single province, but rather with a vast number 
of small social groups, which may almost be described as self- 
governing. A recent investigator has defined such a society us 

‘consisting mainly of territorial and genealogical communities, 
rooted in thousands of more or less isolated centres; mostly villages, 
which are sutonomous units, almost self-sufficient in their religious, 
social, political, and economic life’. It will be part of our task to 

"Ісін renmarkahle that 34 late sa the eighteenth century they were wtill called, 
even i Syri, by the medieval] name Gurr Машат, i. .93: Cab, faxum; 
Lane. Med. Egypt, chap. iv, fiit sentence. 

| The most striking illustration of this te the inscription of “AN Bey in the 

Mausoleum of the Imám el-Sáf'i m Cairo, where he is called by in ancient 
waziriul and and Cali, titles * 'azfz mur - , al-mutewahkil " ada Hl - . tl babies 
hi mri ld" (G. Wiet ih Bull. des l'Imt. ТЕ. кү. 182-3). 

famous Turkish historian Na'imaé (d, тб war a native of Aleppo, 


peer Muridi mentions several Turkish poets at Aleppo and ite environs Since 
the Middle Ages there has always been a considerable Turkish element in the 


PI of Northern Syria. 
к. Маф, iL of. ! Cf. МиғаШі, il. 187 foot. 
= A D. A: de Kat Angéhno, Coloma! Policy г. ©. J) Renier: The H 
1931), i 67-8. 'he passage quoted continues as follows (alightly abridged) 
газі thligions like Islam have superimposed & commen veneer of generi 
religious culture, without, however, causing them to loser the peculiar shede of 
mysticsl-magical feeling of their ewn particular life. Tradition, etatus, mmi the 
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analyse more fully in the following chapters the triple relationshiy 
ооо in this system—those between the individual and the 
group, between the groups themselves, and between the different 
groups and the administration, but certain common features may 
be indicated here, 

In the first place the groups carried none of the social and 
religious exclusiveness of the Indian castes, and are not to be 
regarded as in any way analogous to the latter. There is indeed a 
tendency towards the marking-off of the military forces as a 
superior caste, but even this is offset very considerably by their 
normal social relationships; and amongst the social groups them- 
selves any similar tendencies seem to be foreign to the mentality oí 
Western Asia. This is again reflected in the religious equali- 
tarianism adopted by Islàm, which hus in turn strengthened the 
resistance to caste ideas, if it has not wholly prevented the classifica- 
tion of social grades. "The absence of rigid caste barriers gave 
sufficient flexibility to the system to allow exceptional talent or 
personality to make its way up; and there are enough examples in 
our very restricted material of persons who, born into one group, 
attained to some position in another, to justify us in asserting that 
there was at all times a certain movement within and between the 
individual groups, 

Nevertheless, for the enormous majority of persons, their station 
in life, their occupation, and their economic position were regu- 
lated by the accident of birth. A son normally followed his father, 
a daughter was generally married within the village or craft group. 
Consequently where these groups were of long standing (and there 
were few which were not), the tie of common occupation was 
almost always. strengthened by that of blood, and the craft or 
village community—if not too large—was conatituted by members 
of a single family more or less widely branched. Such a constitu- 
tion enabled the effect of the rigid Islamic law of inheritance, 
nimely to decompose property into minute fractions, to be miti- 
gated by constant recombination, and rendered the community 
more compact and homogeneous, On the other hand, the already 
powerful control of tradition over the conduct of the individual 
member of the group was intensified by the family ties which 
linked him to the other members, and by the disci linary sanctions 
which the family was in a position to exercise. In these circum- 
stances initiative was not so much stifled as non-existent, since 
cvery consideration combined to persuade each member that in the 
maintenance of the established order lay his own best interests, and 
interests Of the group determine the place wd funeton of the individual, anid 
аа а rule heredity cranafers them, Aptitude and inclination are not consulted, 
eo that cient is rarely given the chance of unfolding iteelf." 
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nothing ever came to his observation or knowledge which might 
induce a belief that a better order could exist. | 

The relations in which the separate groups stood to onc another 
were less uniform, Groups with different economic functions— 
such as cultivator and artisan, artisan and merchant—were ob- 
viously linked by the natural or traditional economy of their 

rovinces, which was almost always of a simple and direct kind. 
The normal interchange of services was conducted in the cities 
usually on a money basis, in the country districts very often for 
produce in kind. Except for these, and for the common participa- 
tion of local groups in local religious ceremonies or the more 
specialized association of two or three groups in a religious 
fraternity, there seems to have been extraordinarily little direct 
contact between the various groups. Each inhabited its own 
quarter in the city, or its own village or section of a village in the 
country, and, in certain districts at least, the existence of factional 
feuds set up a positive barrier to social intercourse. 

Administratively, each group had a chief member, an elected or 
appointed sey or leader, through whom all its relations with the 
governing authorities were conducted. The holder of an assign- 
ment of land acted through the village sey or jeydis, who were held 
responsible for the maintenance of order and the collection of the 
taxes. Each industrial and merchant corporation had likewise its 
weyh, with the same administrative and taxing functions, who dealt 
with the relevant officer of government either directly or through à 
superior seyh possessing jurisdiction over a number of corpora- 
tions, In every case, again, these relations were fixed by tradition, 
and for the most part strictly adhered to. The very looseness of this 
organization was one of the chief safeguards of the social structure. 
Any violence on the part of a military officer, a government official, 
or a band of Arab marauders could normally ато only individai 
groups; when it expended itself, the groups rapidly recovered, in 
extreme cases, if the original group were inn dissolved, a fresh 
group was formed, má onis, the violence was not renewed— 
set to work to rebuild the shattered economic tissue, When this. 
happened too frequently (as was the case in the later medieval 
period) it caused a shrinkage in the numerical strength and 
economic capacity of the social structure as a whole, but did not 
destroy it. In general, therefore, the conduct of government 
touched only the surface of its life; here and there pe iporary dis- 
locations might be caused, and a grasping and short-sighted poli 
might and did produce local contractions by allowing land to fa 
out of cultivation or forcing the stoppage or transfer of a branch 
of industry, But so long as the groups themselves, with their 
traditional organs of administration, remained intact, and so long 
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as the intervention and extortions of the military governors were 
limited to the prafits and spared the capital and the means of liveli- 
hood themselves, the social organiam showed 4 marvellous power of 
The predominating role of traditional usage in all these relations, 
internat and external, has been sufficiently emphasized above. Its 
precise character necessarily varied from group to group and from. 
place to place, even within the same district. "There can be little 
doubt that in many groups this tradition went back far behind the 
Islamic era; in Upper Egypt, especially, its roots lay in the ancient 
Pharaonic civilization. Among thé industrial groups, on the other 
hand, the traditional usages as a whole derived from the Middle 
Ages, though specific practices might be of earlier origin. But it 
was not merely the fact of its antiquity that made traditional! usage 
all but absalute; indeed it was generally quite sufficient for a usage 
to be once established, even at a most recent date, for it to enjoy the 
same prescriptive character. Its potency lay in its association with 
the religious ideas of governors and governed alike; not primarily 
in the sense that the religious authorities of Islàm gave a religious 
of quusi-religious sanction to each and every usage,! but rather 
that reverence for tradition was the doctrine most characteristic of 
and most strongly stressed in Islamic teaching. The close associa- 
tion of the religious and social structures will be examined later, 
but enough has been said to show that, for all its apparent fragility, 
even a Turkish or Mamlük governor might hesitate to lay a 
sacrilegious hand on tradition. | 
It i$ not surprising that so intimate an association, governed 
by unwritten sanctions, should have ed the notice of Euro- 
pean travellers, whose contacts with Moslem society were of the 
most superticial* Bur it is of importance for us. to appreciate it 
thoroughly, as it i$ typical of the institutions of Islamic society and 
government generally, 'Point de lois fixes... No written laws, 
whether with penal or other sanctions; in their place a network of 
traditional relations, maintained only by the common will, yet 
which had survived eight centuries of dynastic vicissitudes and 
conquering armies, and still reguiated the conduct of both society 
and government. Similarly in other fields, where at first sight 
! Je might be questioned whether they ever expressly sanctioned 
и иерей и саг аму 
local men of religion, whether of. the 'ulemá, ог ol the Süfis, or of both, did-in 
[nct throw their weight. upon the side of tradition, and officially condoned 
the traditional usages ever: when (like those at the cutting of the Halle at Cairo) 
they were pre- Islamic and atimistic in origin. 
* CE, equ. Volney's generalization: *Il n'y a point de lois fixes; et ce cas; qui 
est commun & toute |" ett lu coe ridicale du tous lea désordres de sea 


youvernemens" (1, 469). The statement is, in point of fact, not inaccurute, but 
it $ees only the negative and not the positive side of the ionship. 
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there appears to be nothing but unregulated confusion, and even, 
to the Western cye, a total disregard of law and justice, we shall 
find custom and tradition setting recognized limits to conflicting 
jurisdictions and dictating what may not be done and what may be 
done, even though technically against the written law. In the last 
resort, it is a difference in the conception of law, and in the function 
of administrative law in particular, that is at the bottom of the 
misunderstanding.' 

Such a system, on the other liand, possessed serious and in- 
escapable drawbacks, quite apart from the personal suffering and 
economic loss resulting from its repeated violation by members of 
the governing and military classes. It perpetuated the gulf which 
separated the people from the government,? producing at best an 
apathetic acquiescence in it on their part, as a necessary evil, but 
nat infrequently offering a foothold to elements of social роп. 
Their direct relations with it were limited to the field of taxation, 
often extorted with violence! and supplemented by oppressive 
атана. On the side of the government we have already seen its 
results in a atmilar apathy towards the interests of the subjects and 
an absence of all incentive to improvement or reform. But since 
the situation could not long remain stationary, the balance was 
continually shifting against the people by constant amall encroach- 
ments. One institution, it is true, remained to form a positive link 
between them, and in a measure endeavoured to redress the 
balance—the religious institution, How far it succeeded in carry- 
ing out these functions will be considered in due course.* 

The second criticism to be brought against the system is its 
hostility to change and consequent stifling of initiative. If we may 
Judge by the analogous situation in intellectual life, originality was 
not wholly non-existent but it was suppressed in the supposed 
interests of the group, or if it could not be suppressed was ignored, 
and its achievements suffered to disappear.* We shall never know, 
in any probability, whether some Arab Jacquard devised an im- 
proved loom or some Turkish Watt discovered the power of steam, 

ut we can confidently assert that, if any such invention had 

" Ser on. z, i 

* [t did however, create thie gulf, which wui a legacy to Talamuc civiliza- 
tiun ie ere nS Weis Aue, decpered hy the илы, 
ment of "Turkish milttary hegemony from the eleventh century. 

2 So traditional had this practice become that observers agree in asserting 







that the Egyptian peasant refused to pay his taxes until they were exacted by 
енне m wae regarded with contempt by his fellows if he did 10.—(5ee 
ир, то}, 
3 Bee cha. viii and ix, below 


! A typical example із offered by the physician [bn el-Nafis (d, At. 1288), 
who discovered the principle of pulmanary circulation; but it was entirely 
ignored by the physicians of the following pue snd hin name and work 
were both forgotten —(See Supplement to Encyc. of Illam, a.v.) 
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occurred, it would have been entirely without result. The whole 
social organism, in fact, was one characteristic of, and only possible 
in, a stationary ar retrograde civilization, and herein lay its essential 
weakness. It is not an exaggeration to say that after so many 
centuries of immobility the processes of agriculture, industry, 
exchange, and learning had become little more than automatic, and 
had resulted in a species of atrophy that rendered those engaged in 
them all but incapable of changing their methods or outlook in the 
slightest degree.! | 

Tt was this incapacity, rather than unwillingness, to learn? that 
above all characterized Asiatic Moslem society in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, [ts sterilized brain could not effectually 
conceive any idea that lay outside the narrow range of its experi- 
ence and tradition, nor could it meet any situation which deviated 
from the path traced by routine. So long as the Ottoman provinces 
lived in a closed intellectual, economic, and social order, the system 
continued to serve its purpose, though with steadily diminishing 
returns. But during the course of the eighteenth century various 
factors combined to disturb the existing equilibrium, more especi- 
ally in the economic and military spheres, and created- new prob- 
lems which the old organization was totally unable to deal with. 
The result was to render the social order the helpless victim of 
violent solutions by which its protective covering of tradition was 
torn away and its institutions were exposed to destruction.’ The 
hature and effects of this process will be examined in detail in the 
following chapters, after its causes have been indicated in a sum- 
mary account of the main political, military, and economic develop- 
ments during the eighteenth century. 





ЦІ, THE ARAB PROVINCES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


At the root of the disorders which afflicted both subjects and 
administration in nearly every part of the Empire was the conflict 
between the central authority, represented by the Paya, and thr 
ambitions and feuds of the local troops, supplemented in all the 
Arab provinces by the lawlessness of the Beduin tribes, and in 

! See below, pp. 264 ши! даб. п. з 

* Bur it encouraged an unwillingness ta learn, out of un exaggermted estimate 
af its own perfection. A striking sample fs given by the historian Cabarti, who 
maerti (a2 an explanation of the mechanical advances made in Europe) that in 
1159/1746 0 number of Franks came to atudymothematics under his father and 
on their return te Europe taught what they had learned, and ‘translated it from 
theary into practice, inventing by means of it marvellous devices such as wind- 
mills, machines for draving heavy weights, for raising water from wells, &c.' 
(t. 397, foot ti. 191). Г 

' Caompáre Cabarri's grnmwamoe müwinst ATI Bey that ‘he rent established 
ore and fq can = este ancient houses, and abolished the old 
sound ways ii 152711. 335). ali , (" comparison with auübsequ "venta. 
ho looks beck to his time with ment ik she foot! liL. EaR Р 
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Northern "Irak by the intransigeance of the Kurds. The equi- 
librium which the Aámüns of Sūleymån had aimed to establish, 
always difficult to preserve, had almost everywhere been lost by the 
failure of the Payas to counteract the encroachments of the 
Janissaries,! who, for their part, disliked both the disciplinary and 
financial control to which they were subjected, and endeavoured to 
increase their influence and share tn the local administration. In 
the early years of the eighteenth century the conflict became more 
intense, and often led to armed struggles between the parties. The 
Porte, growing alarmed at the increasing violence and disorder, 
hesitated between maintaining its traditional policy of frequent 
changes, and leaving in his command a pasa who had shown his 
competence to curb the spirit of rebellion. More often than not, tn 
consequence, its hand» was forced. In ‘Irak the energy of Hasan 
Pasa (appointed to Bagdad in-1704) in subduing and punishing the 
Arab tribes made him irreplaceable, the more so that he regularly 
dispatched the tribute due from his provinces* The devolution of 
his commands to his son Ahmed in the crisis of à Persian war (1724) 
luid the foundations of a dynasty. Hasan and Ahmed had organized 
a private Mamlük force on the model of the Ottoman Serdy, and 
опе of the Mamliks in particular, Abmed's kdhyd and son-in-law 
Süleymàn Aga, had made a name for himself in the Arab wars and 
received promotion to the rank of Pasa. On Abmed's death in 
1747, the Porte attempted to reassert its control, but the Bagdad 
Janissaries resisted the claims of the Porte’s nominees, and in 1749 
Siileyman, already Pasa of Basra, re-entered the city as the first 
of a line of Mamlük pasar, whose all but independent rule lasted 
till 1831. Mosul, gravitating in the orbit of its greater neighbour, 
continued formally to receive pagas annually from Istanbul, but 
aie for a century the almost exclusive appanage af the Calili 
amily.* 

While "Irak was thus favoured with a government which, if not 
more enlightened than the Ottoman, was, at least until the end of 
the century, more stable and resolute and in ite remoteness little 
writers in he | ян 18 Чан мей, pet cei уса ораса 
lectively, although the Verige or Imkuariva proper formed only one orak 
amongst others. 

! He and most of his auccessors held also the governorshipa of Bagra und 
Mardin —See for thie pened of ‘Eeakl history generally Longrigg, pp. 123 949. 

! Although nominally liable for the payment of the regular contribution 
from their provinces, the Moamiliike were for the grestcr part non- tributary 
тазза!» (эсе albo Longrigg, 199). The transmission of authority in auch a 
Mamiûk system wai "hereditary, not in the sense of descending from father to 
ee but oom muaater to а (шБа мна frequently a «onsin-law. at the 

i£ trm 

a CE Olivier, Hogoi- and hus ken admiration for Muhammad Рафа 
Саші (обов) "ш 
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troubled by external events, Syria suffered the full effects of the 
nerveless and venal rule of Istanbul! On the other hand, Syria 
had probably benefited materially more than any other Asiatic 
province from incorporation in the Ottoman Empire, as a result of 
the commercial connexions thus formed, and. enjoyed a fairly 
flourishing social and economic life. In spite of the military riots, 
the rapacities of Pusas, tax-collectors, and Arabs, the plagues and 
famines, that fill the annals of Aleppo and Damascus, there is 
little to suggest that down to about 1750 the interior organization 
of the country suffered any serious blow. In both cities the stand- 
ing military forces were divided into, two camps, At Aleppo the 
Janissary troops were at feud with the local militia, who prided 
themselves on descent from the Prophet and were consequently 
known as Seyyids or Asráf. At Damascus the opposing factions 
were the арен Janissaries or Kapíkul? and the local or Verlfya 
Janissaries. For the purpose of preserving some sort of order the 
Pajas were obliged to maintain a private army, the cavalry of 
which (called Delis or Levendr)* they recruited mainly from the 
Türkmens or Kurds of the north, and the infantry from Algerian 
and Tunisian immigrants; known as Barbaresques or. Magáriha.: 
This expedient was not wholly successful, since under weak 
governors it merely added a third faction to the existing two and 
produced a fresh crop of émeutes^ 1n spite of constant repression, 
the violence of the Serifs and Janissaries, especially at Aleppo, 
increased almost year by year, disorganizing the administration 
and, together with the inroads of the Arabs (to be touched on at 
the end of this chapter), depopulating the country-side, Volney in 
1785 asserts (probably with aome exaggeration) that of over 3,200 
villages in the province of Aleppo listed in the registers of taxation, 
scarcely four hundred then existed, and that the greater part of the 
depopulation had taken place in the preceding twenty years,’ 

» Ür, as it ia Ыы балак: тап rinse. IM . 
City of lalam”, or В шал, Га ано, real, “The 
есе сни чи (1703-30).—Lame-Poole, Coins, p. xv. 

1 Murhdi (ü. 61) defines the Katdlkul as the troops and government servants 
eres m the government offices at Damascus. They were generally allied 
with the garrisón in the citadel, but it is pot clear whether there were technically 
included in the Кары от ту. : * See above, p. 193. | 

* Cf. Volney, ii. 46; Haidar, t. 40, 45; Mur&di, i. 107; Leockroy 38. Haidar, 
i, 1a, mentions àn instance when a Liruse chief hired Majribine troops from 
the govermor ol. Dumuscus 

* Cf. Gazz, 306-2. On several occasions the pagas of AL wete refused 
entrance and forced to besiege the city: (bid. Executions of large numbers af 
а ät Aleppo: ihid., 259. Mumisacre of the Serifs (Agráf): Olivier, ü. 
Хозе. 455; cf. Russell, 15-16, Olivier, ii- 312. Ün the ravages of the 


mzzi, £95-8, and Olivier, ti. 91; on the revolt of the Ayrf in 
r775, Charles-Roux, Echelle, 3113-15. 3 
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While Damascus shared most of the mislortunes of Aleppo, it 
was spared their worat effects by the emergence of a remarkable 
family whose members and clients all but monopolized the Райз 
of southern Syria for some sixty years. Like the dynasty of Hasan 
Pasa in “Trak, it owed its establishment to the services rendered by 
its founder at a critical moment. During the governorship of 
"Ormàán Pasa, known as Abd Tawk (г. 1921-4), the disorders 
between the Kapikul and the Yerliya Janissaries reached an wn- 
precedented height. But the Porte could not afford to regard such 
# state of affairs in Damascus with the same apathetic eye that it 
turned on similar disorders elsewhere. The Sultan's prestige as 
temporal head of Sunni Islim was bound up with the Pilgrimage 
to Mecea, and Damascus was the rendezvous and starting-point 
of the great pilgrim caravan from all the northern provinces. The 
Pasa of Damascus held, ev officio, the coveted title af Amir el-Haec, 
‘Commander of the Pilgrimage’, and was charged with the duty of 
making arrangements for the convoy and provisioning of the 
caravan,! and of personally conducting it with a force of troops 
sufficient to protect it from the covetousness of the Beduins of 
Arabia. 

À serious and long-continued outbreak of disorder at Damascus 
therefore menaced the security of the Pilgrimage, and in. 1724 
"Otmán Pasa was replaced by a certain [sma'il, known аз а!- Афпп,2 
the son of a lormer trooper in the garrison, and at that time Paja of 
Saydi He suppressed the outbreak, executed the chief offenders, 
and with the aid of his body of Bosniak mamlüks and Magariba 
maintained order in the city until his supersession in 1730. After 
4 short interval, his brother Süleymán was appointed to the 
Pasalik and asserted hig authority by banishing a large body of 
Janissaries, These took refuge in the Lebanon and maintained 
themselves by plundering until they were allowed to return, only 
to be subsequently seized and put to death, His government 
coincided with the rise of Seyh Zahir al-" Omar in northern Palestine, 
and it was while besieging Zahir in Tiberias that Suleyman met his 
death in 1742.4 Ме was succeeded by his nephew As'ad Paga al- 


t The greater part of the. revenues of the eyditt were earmarked for thia 
purpose, — See below, ch. vii. s . 
. 5 'T'he local Syrian. pronmunciztion is "Adm; similarly ЖАНіғ (өсе below) was 
locally known ea Dahir. | <. 
—. 3 Murádi, ii. B4; Kurd “All, H 289. ‘The origin of the "Agim family te not 
known with certainty, hut they are believed. to. huvye been Türkmens, «ho 
established themecives ut Ma'arra where Ixmá' il was born abour 166o.. Pococke, 
Н. 124, stutzs that the Bosniak troops of the Ром were Frequently changed to 
prevent their forming connexions in the city. тарақ 

* Haidar, i. 44; Volney, ii 3. Ассөтдінке %0 Мугіші, iil 184, he was powoned 
by ane of his suite at the instigation of ZAhir (the tert has "Akka by mivtalee for 
Tiberma), For Záhur al-" Omar see below, pp. 223-3: 
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'Azm, formerly Pasa of Saydá, whose difficulties with the Yerlfya 
were intensified by hostilities against the Druses of the Lebanon,’ 
The Yerifya wete protected by the Defterdár, Seyyid Fethallàh, 
the head of a wealthy and long-established family in official service 
at Damascus. Finally As'ad Pasa was driven to seek authority 
from Istanbul to use extreme measures, and in 1746 Fethallàh was 
executed and a large number of the Yerliva Janissaries massacred, 
to the joy and relief of the populations A new Defterdár was sent 
from Istanbul, and for the remaining ten years of his tenure of the 
pajalik the government was orderly and quietly conducted. Volney 
highly praises As'ad Pasa: 'he did an infinity of good and estah- 
lished such discipline among his troops as to protect the peasantry 
from their- ravages? But the services which the 'Azm pagas had 
rendered to the province of Damascus and to the Porte could not 
overcome the suspicion with which the Diwan looked upon the 
dynastic tendency. During As‘ad’s long tenure of Damascus, the 
pasatiks of Sayda and Tripoli had been given mainly to his relatives 
and серыш, on the pretext of containing the ambitions of 
Záhir al-'Omar, and in 1755 the pasalik of Aleppo also waa con- 
ferted upon him. At the same time, however, Huseyn Aga, known 
as Ibn Makki, his deputy in Jerusalem, was raised to the rank of 
Pasa and made independent of Damascus, and in 1756 Huseyn was 
installed in Damascus, while As'ad fed into the desert. This 
attempt to break the power af the ' Azm family proved disastrous. 
[Бп Мак scarcely set foot in Damascus before the malitary feuds 
and disturbances broke out with renewed violence; to make matters 
worse, the Pilgrim Caravan, returning from Mecca in the late 
summer of 1757, was set upon by the Arabs, besieged at Tabik, 
and plundered. The Paya fled to Gaza, and Damascus was given 


! Haidar, i. 34. 

- Миша, ак»; W. 38. According to Mur&di As'ad раші a thousand 
pran the Parte for the Жы authorizing the massacre and. the acizure of 
vethallah's property, 

? Volney, ii. 137. CF. alio Мої, very favourable notice of Darwis, the 
M of the. Yerilya after 1745, praising his strict control over hia tronps. — 
Murddl, ii. $08. {itis trur, however, that Darwis was Murádi's maternal uncle. 

* Huseyn's grandfather was & rich merchant-Af Gaza, whore son Mi мі 
took service under the Pata of Damascus, row ta he Adivd of Asad Раза, 
obtained Gara am m ны шїнє. Huseyn's career begat) with the vernment of 
thia place; subsequently he was hppoinred to Jerusalem and early in 1726 was 
mue Pays of Suydl (Mussdi, Ч. 60-1) Volney, li: 139748, gives [on rather 
dubious authority) an. account of the intrigues preceding his appointment fo 

* He was afterwards accused of connivance with the Arabs end murdered at 
Ankara, and hi» fortune, estimated at some three million. pisstres, cas 





pred or, Süle , had a confiscated on his death.— Murádi, iii. 
286. | * Murádi, ii, 61-2, tar: Vol , ii. 140. 
itt? Mas afterwards restored to favour, and held the papalik of ar'ag, but 
retired eventually to. Gaza, where he maintained a private rmy, and was tilled 
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over to confusion and disorder, in which even the Druses took a 
hand by aiding the Verliya against the Kapikul. It was not until 
the end of 1758' or early in 1759 that the Porte transferred 
‘Abdallah Pasa Cataci from Aleppo to Damascus; he brought а 
strong force with him, joined hands with the Kapíhul and after 
severe fighting (in which he was not always successful) succeeded 
in restoring order? On his death in 1761," the Ахт régime was 
restored; for ten years Damascus was governed by ‘Otman Paga, 
surnamed el-Sadik (‘the True’), a former Georgian Mamlik of 
As'ad Pasa. 'l'he growing power of Záhir al-' Omar compelled the 
Porte ta consent to the орет of other members and depen- 
dents of the "Azm family (including 'Otmán's own sons) to the 
pasaliks of Saydi, Tripoli, and even at times of Aleppo; the 
pilgrim road was refortified, and fair order re-established,* except 
for constant raiding and fighting in the valley of the Biká' between 
the Pasa's forces and the Druse Amirs.* The invasion of Syria by 
the mamlüka of 'Ali Bey of Egypt, led by Muhammad Bey Abi 
Dahab, in concert with Zahir al-'Omar, took both 'Otmán and the 
Ottoman government by surprise, and Damascus surrendered 
after the briefest of resistances in 1771. But Abü Dahab unex- 
pectedly retired, and another "Otman, known as al-Migri, was 
р pointed to Damascus, with the task of settling scores with Zahir 
al- Omar.* His ignominious failure led to the appointment in 1773 
of Muhammad Pasa, descended from the "Azm family on the 
maternal side, who for ten years maintained internal and external 
order in his payalif and died in 1783, leaving the reputation of having 
been “the best of all governors of Damascus’ during the century,’ 
The death of Muhammad Paga al-"Agm marked the end of the 
relative immunity of Damascus. The familiar disorders revived ; 
Ibráhim Deli Pasa (1786-90) was, after a long struggle with the 
citizens, driven aut and only regained the city after an investment 
with troops brought from Homs and Harndh.* He was succeeded 
in fighting a raiding force of B. Sahr Arabs in 1783, his property being aa usual 
conmhiscated (Murddi, ii, 6a} ш . 
' A contemporary description of thie year of rioting ia quoted by Kurd All, 
рат бт, ti. zgb-9 (dated by error 1161). _ J 
* Muürldi, i. 98, iii. 207; Garsi, ЇН. yoi; Haidar, L 45- Fouy, 146-7, 
praises “Abdallah Раза very highly, but the romantic story which he relates 
[pT. 143-5] of hm oririn and carlier history seems to be false. 
! According to Volney (H. 147) he wu poisoned by his nephew. | 
^ Althrugh their government in the provinces was by no meam free fram 
Кетмен 
+ Haidar, i белш. СЕ Lockroy, $2 85. wb does not, however, distioigulsh 
: 3 Murkdi, iv. S de. а P ali confirmed by the Christion Michael of 
Mich. Dam. 5-6: his deputy's good administration at Ba'albek: Elaidar, i. 
149. Since 1730 Hamdh en} Rants had been attached to. Diamaacua as erown 
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by Ahmad Cezzar, Pasa of Saydi, with whose five years’ tenure ot 
the pajalik a new and melancholy page in its history opened. 

The first Ottoman reorganization of Syria allowed only for three 
evdlets: Aleppo, Sam (Damascus), and Tripoli, In 1660, after the 
final liquidation. of the revolt of the Ma'nid Druse amirs in 
the Lebanon,' a fourth eydlet was formed of the coastal regions of 
the former evdlet of Sim, with its head-quarters at Sayda (Sidon). 
The function of the new ayder was to keep the Druse and Maronite 
population of the Lebanon range under surveillance, and, in con- 
junction with the province of Tripoli, to prevent any further out- 
break. To be effectual, this involved also co-operation with 
Damascus, and in times of danger, as has been seen, one or both of 
the coastal pasaliks became in practice (though never in theory) 
subordinate to the pazus of Sim. Nevertheless, during the second 
half of the eighteenth century, its renewed difficulties with the 
Druse and other chieftains in the highlands, its closer relations 
with Egypt, and its openness: to intercourse with: European mer- 
chants? combined to give the payalik of Saydà unexpected 
significance as a focus for the new tendencies which began to 
manifest themselves from this time in the Asiatic provinces, and 
which were first exploited by Sevh Zahir al- Omar. | 

The beginnings of Zahir's career are connected with the Keys 
and Yemen feud which distracted the Lebanon and southern 
Syria. In r698 the Si'l mutatoális or metdcila, who inhabited the 
mountainous country between the Sea of Galilee and Saydá, rose 
under the leadership of a Yemeni seyh. ‘The Druse amir Busir I, of 
the Keys or Red party, in alliance with the Pagas of Saydá and Tripoli, 
put down the revolt and installed ТАНГ, who came of a locally 
influential Sunni- and Keysi family, as şeyh of Safed.? In 1705 he 
was appointed governor of Safed and ‘Akka,* and for over thirty 
years applied himself to strengthening his position, keeping out of 
local feuds as far ав possible, paying his tribute regularly, and 
gaining over the Metiwila, By 1742 he was strong enough to 
occupy Tiberias and resist Süleymán Pasa of Damascus, and 
about 1750 he refortified "Akka against the eventual attacks of his 
Hels (milihna) of tho Paju and had had the advantage of their pratecti 





Both towns, however, and more especially Hamah—which Pocoche ti 44] Мы 
found about 1730 ‘in a np fiourizhing condition'—suffered from the da- 
bor ofthe Arabs —Cf, Muridi, iii, 161, and fii. 12, 1$; Volney, iL 133. 

! For tha revolt of Fahr ul-Din ОЧ Ь, Ман 1548-4025) see H. Lammens, 
аян Bryn 1921), i. 66-90; F, Wüstenfeld, Fachr ed-Din der Drurenfürti 
(Göttin RRG), 


* Айын h there were European consuls and establishorents at Aleppo, И 
hed proved impossible to maintain either at Duniscus.—Cf. Volney, ii. 152. 
Быу were known a» the Hanü Zeydán.—Cf. Nfurbdi, iii 1841 


ја i t. Ё. 
Haidar, 1% (Harder i not always reliable, however, in his dates or facts.) 
See above, p. 219. 
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former overlords, the Druse amirs.' Here he set himself to attract 
the European merchants and under the tuition of his Syrian 
Christian factotum, Ibrahim el-Sabbag,* initiated the fatal practice 
of menopolizing the principal productions of his territory, in order 
ta maintain his quite considerable army.’ The suspicions and 
hostility of the Porte were aroused, and a3 a result of his conflict 
with ‘Opman Pasa el-Sadik Zahir allied himself with “Ali Bey of 
Egypt and contributed to the success of the Mamlük invasion 1n 
1770-1. Nevertheless, on his occupation of Sayd& in 1772 he was 
formally recognized as governor of the pasaiik.4 In the following 
year he allied himself with the Druse Amir Yüsuf, inflicted a total 
defeat on the army of Damascus, and with the aid of a Russian 
squadron drove the future Cezzár Pasa out of Bayrüt.* In 1774 he 
received a formal firmán of pardon. In 1775 a second Mamlük 
invasion destroyed his power, and the coup de grdce was delivered 
by the Ottoman kapudan-paja Hasan, who besieged and captured 
"Акка in the same year.? Zahir himself was assassinated by 
mutineers amongst his own Magdriba; Ibrahim el-Sabbág was 
seized and his fortune confiscated.* 

The material and administrative legacy of Záhir al-'Omar was 
gathered by Alimad Cezzár, who after an adventurous career was 
promoted to the payalik of Saydà on its recapture” Without 


` Haidar, 1. 43.—Cf. Lockroy, Ahmed le Bouche, pp. 33800 0 

! He was a Melkite (Uniste Greek): Haidar, L r13; Lammens, Ш. 105. See 
his pen Volney, ii. 36: 'Jumais i| ne portait que des habits salea wt 
déchirés. À voir ce petit homme maigre et borgne, on ['eüt plut&t pria pour un 
mendiant que pour le ministre d'un état conamlérable. Lockrey (p. 43} 
erronemisly calla hon a Jew. | s 
..* Valney, ii. 29; Charles-Roux, Les Échelles de Syrie, 5&.— Volney estimates 
his forces in i770 at 1,900 horsemen from Safed, 1,200 metdeala cavalry, 
and 1,000 Magribine infantry ло, bur in 1772 at 5,000 to 6,0080 horsemen 
and 1,609 Afagáriba (1. 22). His picked metdenia warriors were call T" 
a curious relic of the terminology af the IumK ili ' Assassins" of crussding tires.— 
MN E Sr aiat, -i ep FEM 

+ So Haidar, i. too, who adds that he undertook to pay an annual tribute af 


450 purses, plus 1,000 purses of arrears. 
, Най, 98-9, 103-4; cf. Lockroy, 86-97. 
” ш full by бый, L 107-8. i қ 

' Haidar, i. 112-13, dates this under 1189/1775; Murüdi, ti. 184, gives 
түне чч. Lockroy, 120. — A 

V t was estimated at 2o millions de France! [— B,o09,000 pümtres]— 

ой у, И. 36, 

+ Of Bosniak origin, he served first under “Ali Bey in Egypt, where he gained 
pe of hr ed "The Butcher’, by hus treatment of the Beduins of the 
Delta. Subsequently he joined the Druse Amir Yüsuf, and was appointed to 
command Beyrüt by him (so Haidur, i. 97, and cf, Olivier, li: 257}, but on 
attempting to make hinwelf independent >, be was driven out by ZAhir ai- 
"Omar m with Rusaian киоск ге Айса жону йы ТАМ ш еа 
to Durnascus, regained the favour of the Porte, und i fore capture 
of Akka was promoted БЫУ, See Haidar, № 97-0; Папитаепа, Ші. 112 g: 
E. Lockroy, in Ahmad la Houcher (Paris, 1888), haa written & highly coloured, 
but on the whole accurate, account of Cezzár, mainly | 


‘from French sources, 
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delay, he resumed and improved on the programme of Zahir; he 
rebuilt the fortifications of "Akka more strongly than before, 
raised a private army of some four thousand Bosniaks, Arna‘uts, 
Magiriba, and Beduins,' established monopolies of all produce? 
and opened up commercial relations with European merchants. 
He also began to build a fleet, and systematically farmed out the 
districts and customs of his eydlet at ruinous rates) Not content 
with the enormous profits thus acquired, he obtained the pasalik 
of Damascus in 1790 (retaining at the same time both Saydá and 
Tripoli), and repeated his extortions there. 

‘in truth (says the Damascus chronicler), during Cezzür's govern- 
ment of Damascus, which lasted for about five years, the people had not 
one month of rest—firstly from unjust demanda for money, and 
secondly from tepeated debasement of the currency, which resulted іп 
enormous loss, then by forced sales of all sorts of goods which were 
plundered from different quarters and thrown on the market at low 
prices, over and above a multitude of afflictions of various kinds." 
The Jewish bankers who kept the government's accounts were the 
special objects of his extortions, and when one escaped from his 
confinement the Jewish quarter was sacked and looted. Added to 
all this was his callous cruelty and disregard of life, which did not 
spare even his own mamlüks Small wonder that on his d posi- 
tion in 1795 ‘the streets of Damascus were decorated and the sh ops 
illuminated’? Twice again, in 1799, and in his last year of life 
(1803-4), Cezzár was appointed to Damascus, and by his exactions 
and cruelties drove most of those who had anything to lose to seek 
refuge in Aleppo or the Lebanon? 

Тһе situation in Egypt had in the meantitne developed along 
parallel, but somewhat different, lines.’ It will be recalled that 
Sultan Selim had established six corps or ocaks of Turkish (or 
rather Bosniak) troops in Egypt after the conquest, but that he and 
his successor Süleymán had at the same time perpetuated the 
Mamlük system, by which the surviving Mamlük amirs (and later 
on the officers of the ocaks) purchased Circassian and other white 


* Charics-Roux, Lei Échelles, 136, Volney extimated his army in 1784 8t about 
pre Basniah and Arna'ug horsemen and 1,900. Magribine Ry ІН. 76). 
aidat (i. 018) states that he took into service shout Goo Letend cavalry who 
had recently born disbanded from the Ottoman army, while Muhammad Рафа 


"im enrolled about 300 of them.—See also Haidar, i. 162; Lockroy, 146 $qq. 
* Charles-Roux, 154, t40. ! See below, ch. vii, 
* Mich. Dam. 6-7. 


dich. Dra | "ТЬ. 
“See the portrait and descriptioris given (from hesrsay) by Olivier (íi. 
264-790), who asserts that the entire populution of Syria nied Cezzâr Paja 


їй rego | 
as a sorcerer; und ef. Mibá'il Mugáabka, pp. 47 saq. 
T Mith, Dam. g. | 52 ! [bid. 13-14. 
-~ For the external history of Egypt under the Ottoman Pozar see J. J. Marcel, 
Erypte Moderne (Paria, 1848), and the more recent, and in many respects more 
satisfactory, account by E: Combe, L’Egypte Ottomane (Cairo, 1993). 
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slaves, who constituted a stan ATO of horsemen, and served 
as à counterbalancing clement to the Papa and the Jamssaries. The 
distinction between the regular ocaklir and the Mamlüks became 
still more marked, when in course of time large numbers of the 
former, by intermarriage with the Egyptian population and 
filtration into the craft guilds,! were merged ito the citizen 
population and (though stil retaining their regimental privileges) 
lost their military character, Though the military forces were 
therefore in no case camposed of native Egyptians, yet they were 
totally distinct from the Turkish regiments of Anatolia and 
karalis, and the lapse of two centuries had made them still more 
conscious of their individuality.* ‘The social organization in Egypt 
had accommodated itself with little difficulty to this situation, and 
the distance of Constantinople and comparatively light yoke of 
Turkish suzerainty predisposed the population to accept the 
Ottoman connexion: without cavil or regret and to a certain 
unenthusiastic loyalty to the Sultan, as the embodiment of 
secular authority. 

While the former ‘Turkish immigrants, now naturalized, formed 
a relatively stable element, there might be ground for regarding 
the Mamlaks as much less reliable and less amenable to the 
influence of tradition and religious sanction.* Though the Mamlük 
system went back more than three centuries before the Ottoman 
conquest, irsnature was such rhat the Mamlüks could not strike roots 
inthe country. Each generation was freshly imported from abroad, 
and had to be converted afresh to Islám.* "he strength of the 
system lay in the strict training which the young Mamliks had to 
undergo before they entered on their military career. On this we 
have apparently no direct information, but two illuminating 
passages in Cabarti throw enough light to enable us to reconstruct 
its main features, “The traditional usage was that Mamlüks shouid 


! For the relations between the orate and the artisan corporations are below, 


OS They were collectively known aa Mirriiyu, "буров, and Cabarti m many 
assages shows thit they were sharply distinguished from ‘Ottomans, Turka, 
end sta ‘fs from Syria and "(i або{уп. Mas | 
But does not prevent Cabartl from expressing a little mild sarcasm at 
the orders af the Porte,—ii. 196 foot/r, 18. 


' Why did the Mamlükz never aucceed m I ting their race beyond the 
&econd, er at the moat the third, g the КЫН ога! had aix or 
seven: generations behind them by the қау мы af i eighteenth century? The 
reason cun only be t for in certain 4 (and now obscure) circum- 
stances of their modë i fü. арр posite cto factors being thu circumstance 
that they did not ma prevalence af unnatural vice 


amongst them (cf. Volney, i. 58; Olivier, ii. po and the kind of life Jed by 
the Curcassian women, 
КЕИ Mit ӨЕ лер Correct Атаға (5 eir religou enthunasm (the neal 


of converts bein well known , buit иг cut them oif from any fundamental 
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never ride alone through the city without their patrona, but this 
custom had now [i.e. in 1787] fallen into disuse and was no more 
than a memory. They now left their patrons’ houses, married, had 
houses and attendants of their own, rode on horseback through the 
streets, gave dinners, came, went and smoked on the street, not 
realizing that they were Houting convention, although they were 
nothing more than slaves’.! From this passage we may gather 
the strict discipline which was enforced on them down to the 
eighteenth century үе Cabarti implies that the change had 
taken place in the lifetime of persons then elderly); fram the other 
we pain a glimpse of their literary and religious education. When 
Ismá' il Bey imported troops from the Balkans, the Egyptians 
found them irreligious and unprincipled, and it struck them. par- 
ticularly that ‘he employed them from the very first in military 
exercises, without having trained them in polite accomplishments 
or in ny knowledge of religion’.* Jt is therefore unjustifiable to 
regard the Mamliks as an illiterate and undisciplined body,’ and 
this conclusion is fortified by numerous facts and judgements 
recorded in the same: historian’s critical and sober pages,* although 
there was undoubtedly a falling off from earlier standards in the 
middle of the cighteenth century. 


' Cab. ii; 14€/iv. 284. | 

z Ч. в, vale, 71; cf, alào Ц, 214 136; 1%, 25-8, 17/viii. 55-6, 58. 

! See, for example, Volney'a account nf their regular exercises.—i. 141. 

‘eg. i 1791. 82-8: "Otmán Bev Lu'l-Fikáe, Sevb el-Beled from t725 15 
5249. was just and prassi he took no hnbra and we not allow hia aub- 
ordinates to accept tfiem, and never extorted money; ii; «-8/ll 259744: " Abdar- 
aban Kahyl (d. 1776) was one of the most remarkable builders ín tbe history 
of Cairo, beng reckoned to have built or restored eighteen large mosques and 
a vast number of amall mosques, achools, &c.; even the notorious Muri Bey 
rebuilt the mosque of 'Amr at Old Caro—Marccl (Égypte Moderne, 34H), it ia 
truc, repr this es a treasure hunt, but his version can hardly stand againat 
Cabarti's formal statement (iii, rpo/vi. 318) that he rebuilt the morgue- whl 
pen magnificence and that. it was destroyed in the following year by the French. 
Ürher examples of public utility warks by Mamlüks: iii. 173, 176. zi9lvi. 322, 
327, vii. 163-4. Of their рота of letters less can be said, the Turke being 
ewidently more intertatéd in learning than either the Mamiiike or the Egyptians. 
But even here there were exceptions, and Muhammad Bey AbO Duahub’s action 
in buying the original сору af $eyh Murtadd's farmous commentary on the 
dictionary called af-Aderis from the author for 100,000 dirkami of silver 
(Cab. ii agg/v. 108), recalls the vanished muymifieence of Baldi. Of the leat 
of the Mamlüks, Muzáüd's colleugue Ihráhim Bey. Caharti records that he was 
‘characterized by courage and gullantry, steadfast under adversity, patient anc 
forbearing, easily led to the right, averse tu jesting, disliking tè abed blood" 
(ге, абзйх. зто Compare, finally, the tone of his account ot tbe mazsacre of 
the Mamlüks in 1811, with his frequent references to ‘long-established families’ 
and almost complete identification of rhe Marnlüks and old Turkish families 
with the people of Egypt (iv. 127-32/vili. 286-98). 

* Several factors no doubt contributed to this decline, but a peculiarly 
remarkable one waa the appearance of non-military ‘patróni’ about thia time. 

s wr hrar of two Egyptians of humble birth: Өш). peasant, and Alimad 

al-Gelfi, à porter, both of wham Һесчене wealthy capitalists and money-lenders, 
who bought Mamiike ond placed them in the ranka of the oral and thus 
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By custom a certain number of the provincial governorships and 
other offices were held by Mamlüks, on the usual yearly tenures, 
and their continued influence in the administration of the country 
was thus assured, As the control of the Payas and the power of thè 
regular ocaklis declined, that of the Mamlüks grew. ‘The principal 
Bey held the office of Governor of Cairo, with the title of Seyh 
el-Beled, and already by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
his authority rivalled that of the Pasa. The Mamlüks enrolled in 
rival ocaks formed two opposing factions, between whom armed 
disputes were of constant occurrence ;! and the leader of the winning 
faction automatically became Seyh cl-Beled for the time being. 
Whether he ruled well or ill, maintained himself for a long term of 
years, or was killed or driven into exile by the opposing faction, the 
Pajas, with rare exceptions, looked on impotently. Orders from 
the Porte for the execution of sundry Beys led only to the summary 
deposition of the too-enterprising governor who attempted to 
enforce them.* Yet the administration remained on the whole 
orderly and reasonable in its treatment of the subjects. Except for 
certain increases in taxation, and the growing power of thc 
Beduins, there was little alteration in the traditional structure of 
government and society down to the end of the seven years’ rule of 
Ibrihim Bey and Ridwán Bey (1747-54). The increasing con- 
centration of authority in the hands of the Seyh el-Beled, however, 
inevitably led to more ambitious plans, which began to be realized 
when ‘Ali Bey, the successor and avenger of Ibrihim, seized the 
offiee for the second time in 1767. 

The Mamlik Beys were not the only inhabitants of Egypt who 
had gained by the decline of Ottoman control. From time im- 
memorial the semi-sedentary Beduin Arabs formed a disturbing 
clement tn the agricultural economy of both the Delta and Upper 
Egypt and by their numbers, mobility, and warlike character" 
they were frequently able to defy the efforts of the governors 
to control their depredations. Even m the days of the former 
Mamlik Empire the revolts, actual and threatened, of the Seduins 
had constituted one of the standing preoccupations of the 
founded influential Mamlik groupa. Calbarti explicitly © & the former with 
ruining many powerful Бад, llen by Ки uaury (Cab. ninh 141; Marcel, 
ы ЖОҒЫ, ыны battles were, however, fought outside the city walls, nnd sa 
scarcely affected: the ordinary life af the citizens. For all the apparent anarchy 
of these proceedings, there recognized “code of honour’ (called by them 


wie a rec 
udin kabsa) which was ponctilivusly observed. | 

* [t waa one of the curiosities of the government of Egypt that the Heys had 
acquired the prescriptive right of depositi the Pajar without consulting the 
Porte, But even after deposition, the were usually treated with ceremony, 
and there are few instances af display of violence towards them, 

! Seo pp. 266-7, below, | 

* The phrase must be umderitood, of course, 4 Arabe 
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Sultans, and in more recent centuries their numbers had been re- 
inforced by the immigration of new fractions from the West. In 
several regions Beduin Seyis took advantage of the weakening of 
the central power and the feuds of the Mamlüks to extend теі 
authority over entire provinces. By the middle of the century the 
Heys found their pretensions challenged on two fronts... In Upper 
Egypt, Humám, reyh of the Hawwára tribe, held the entire country 
mh of Asvüt,? and in the Delta the provinces of Buhayra, 
Sarkiva, and even Kalyübiya immediately to the north of Cairo, 
were overrun by tribes who were independent in all but name. 

The sudden re-emergence of the Mamlük state is probably not 
unconnected with this revival of the Beduin menace. At all events, 
the first activities of 'Ali Bey were directed to the crushing of the 
Beduin tribes. In 1769 an expedition commanded by Muhammad 
Bey Abà Dahab destroyed the power of Humám, and broke up the 
Hawwara confederation; simultaneously the future Ahmad Pasa 
Cezzâr, then one of `Ali Bey's Mamlüks, distinguished himself by 
his suppression of the Beduins of Buhayra These operations 
alone demanded 2 considerable increase in militarv effectives, and 
a still greater increase was required in order to carry through the 
expedinons which followed into the Hijáz and Yemen in 1770 and 
into Syria in 1771. It will be recalled that the Ortoman regiments 
in Egypt were established there primarily for purposes of defence, 
and though contingents were liable to be called up for service in 
the imperial army they did not constitute in themselves a strong 
offensive force.4 Since, moreover, in conformity with the Ottoman 
aystem, their maintenance was provided for by assignments of 
land, such revenues as the central provincial treasury disposed of 
were insufficient to support the upkeep of a regular army In 
order, therefore, to carry out his ambitious projects of expansion 
and independence, 'Ali Bey was faced with a double problem. He 
nad on the one hand to create an army capable of taking the 
offensive, and. on the other hand to find the financial resc ces for 
its maintenance. 

To solve these problems was utterly beyond the capacity of the 
relatively efficient but routine-bound bureaucracy of Egypt, more 


"бее Д. М. Pollak, Іі Беін ше) Étider FEilamiquer, 14934, 257-65. 
* The sources are unanimous as to his equitable rule; b» ha policing and con- 
trol of the Arabi, maintenance of the irrigation canals, and mild go ermment, 
he brought about à sudden burst of geoeperte in his provinces ard created for 
himself an imemnnse reputution—see Girard, sio~t2, 560; Lancret, 246; 
Estève, 127. E | 
J, Мес, 


' See hu» п. 9 | 

* All the [ces so that à lurge proportion of the weaklis were no longer «n the 
effective milimury strength; ef. the Kapudan-Pasa Навап’е disgust at rheir 
uaelesanees — Cab. iL 133/1v. 269. | 

! Forthésimilär porition in Turkey ste "Thornton, Preient ам, 1—4, 64-5. 
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especially in view of the economic difficulties to be described 
shortly. "Ali Bey was accordingly driven to crude and violent 
solutions, which set the example for his successors also, and 
launched the country on the headlong rush towards economie ruin 
and social disintegration which marks the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. It never, apparently, entered the head of any 
Turk or Mamlük to utilize the Egyptians as soldiers. Consequently 
Ali Bey, besides making large purchases of Mamlüks, began to 
enrol bodies of foreign mercenaries in his service, and supple- 
mented these with Nubians and Arabs from Arabia,' Де rir 


organized a corps of artillery (probably manned y ee 
which contributed not a little to his success in Syria? Abi D 
enlisted Turkish and Greek soldiers and suilors,) and aad his 
artillery under an English officer, though without much success 
These developments were accelerated by the Turkish reoccupation 
of Egypt under the Kapudan-Paga Hasan in 1786 and 1787. His 
fortified line south of Cairo, his flotillas on the Nile, and his 
devices for raising money supplied the rivals Ismá'il Bey and 
Murád Bey with new ideas, which they practised assiduously after 
his recall. Гета brought in recruits from the Balkans and 
Albania (Bosniaks and Arna'uts), whose irreligious and over- 
conduct rendered them thoroughly odious to the popula- 
Чоп; Murad brought in Greeks and Cretans® and with their aid 


! Cabarti, under 1183/17695, speaks of ‘defi, Dues, Мата Пе and Syrians” 
P 335; the translation (ші. 95) hus ‘Busses, Kibunais, Maotwalis, et des chrétiens 
The army aent to Ambii in (770 consisted of "Turks, МайтіҺі 
(oe Magribine infantry], Syrians, Mutawülis, Druses, Hadramis, Yemenis, 
Taima and delli’ (id. L yso/ilil or}, and that sent tà Syria in 
i of "Magribis, "Turks, Indians, Yemenis end Mutawdlis’ (i. q64/lit. 419). 
ma M that an earlier Bey, Kapinng, had already formed a corps of 
пето amlüks: i. 174/ii. 77. 19 
olney (1. tog) estimates аттпу sent to- Syria at about 40,000 men in all 
(Murádi, i. $4, gives the same figure), of whom about 20,000 were fighting men 
(including s,cco Mamlik cavalry — Magribine infantry), The 
delir in were mostly Syrian mountaineers: —Ciib, iv. zabjix, 132 For 
All ae litary and economie UMEN, вее шво хо Манеа i 7. 

F Mursid, i- 24-6; Haidar, i. 85; the Dharrascus surrendered 
inn at ance. But, contrary to the general bel belief, iler was by по means 
unknown in Egypt and Syria even before thi citadeli of Aleppo and 

other towna were armed with cannon (cf. dut 11. i MT fin 1600) and 299); 
| rding to aris however, they were mostly useless and badly handled 
(oed a ii, 48: for Alexandria, i 7) Vulney quotes an eyewitness for Suleyman 

suse of cannon at Tiberias in 1742 (0. 2), and artillery is frequently. men- 
tioned in вере and field engugements after 1771 TENTAT, i. өз, 93, oS, &c ). 
In 1783 Vaolney refers tà a factory of coarse gunpowder in Egypt (i. 174), and 
found Suez guarded by mx bronze on manned by two Greek artillerymen 
Cab. detournant la téte' e M 
ab. du, -o7j/iv. 1 Haidar (i Tre) eatimates ш ит 177$ at over 
50,006 * Volney, i, 125, 138; ch Murldi, i. £7. 
а Cab. ii. ii. 18o/v. 72; dert in e when they were ordered ta leave the enuntry 
after Lami’ il^ death.— Id. ii; 195/v. 102 
! Cab. iii. 41/vi. 87. 
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built foundries and powder factories and created a new fleet.’ 
The latter was captured by a subordinate of the Kapudan- 
Pasa, Nicolas of Chesmé,? who, though by no means a. docile 
officer,? made his force sufficiently formidable to be avoided even 
by the French during the liter operations in Upper Egypt< It 
would appear too that the number of Mamliks was gradually 
increased. | 

In order to find the means to keep up these mercenary forces and 
armaments the Beys had recourse mainly to extortions and the 
imposition of new taxes. “Ali Bey began the disruption of the old 
land system by seizing the estates of his opponents,* and of the 
economic structure by extraordinary levies on the villagers, 
extortions from the merchants and non-Moslems,? and the setting 
up of monopolies in favour of privileged merchants? [t is with 
justice that the Egyptian historian, Jaudator temporis acti semper, 
complains that "Ali Bey ‘rent established customs and. violated 
usages, destroyed ancient houses and abolished the old sonnd 
ways’,” although, in comparison with later events, he looks hack 
to his time with regret." His successors pushed extortion to still 
greater lengths,!! but in Egypt the conservatism of the Mamlüks 
themselves and of the bureaucracy preserved the old forms down 
to the end of the century, in contrast to the radical chunges intro- 
duced by Cezzüár Pasa in southern Syria. |t was, moreover, 
probably as much for economic reasons as through mere ambition 
that ' Ali Bey attempted to extend his authority over the Arabian 

' Cub. iii. 168/vi. 315; Browne, Travel, p. 81; Olivier, ii: 69; Aurunr, "Ahmed 
Ауа бе Зани! in ипо а Origiagux: Politi 1 Holders vt tions 

aderne, |, 89-95. "l'he Halian merchant Rossetti imported anne from Italy pre 
Murdd, who is said also ta have employed [talian mechanics anal gunners in his 
new arsenal at Giza, und some Italian offivers und. pharmacists in his smy 
(Balboni, i. 206, 3151. Prior to this 1he Egyptian fleet consisted of some twenty- 
eight апта vessels built and srationed at Suez and armed with 'four rusty 
swivel-guns! euch ҚОМ i zza) | 

a A. + а Та " e A rend P m. г £d ә = | 
ған үсе ү solar Paper Oglon et le Наци он des Chasers 

Е Сар, нь бё. иб. 

гм, Хро (Eng. tw), ні. 1203 (although Nicolas had hii 

in ч t the EET ! forces (Pelis, oe LR page Stoner had БАМЫ ЖЫН 
, Ws 1763 таныту estimated. the toral Mamlük forces, including youths, at 
8,600. ey were armed with English carbines of wide bore rS dm ОИ, 
in the usc of which they were regularly exercised, hattle-axe, and sabre (i. 143, 
149-51), “The upkeep of each Mamilik he put at from one to two thousand 
pinetres per annum (1 156), [№ 1708 the number of Mamlika and асан іт 
Cato was estimated at 19,406 (Jomard, ‘Description de la Ville... du Kaire’ 
JIescriptim, 22 6., d. 2, 6941 ' 

* Cf. Haidar, i. 76. "Al Bey was himself enrolled in the Junissary seak, 

Cah. i. 309, 351/1416, 93; for the expenies of the Syrian campaign o 
special contribution of 103 dollars (about 220 pisstres) waa lovied un each village, 
os dollars extorted trom the Copts and 45,052 from the Jews, Acconding 

\ anes (t. 122) the cos. of the exoedition to Mecca was eleven million piastres, 

өйзеу, і; тіз. i: 

№ БВ: 16-х " See c b vil. helow, 
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coast of the Red Sea and southern Syria,! and though the later 
Beys did not venture to repeat his open challenge to the Sultan's 
authority, it is significant that Murad was already playing with the 
idea of an expedition to the gold country of the south when he was 
surprised by the arrival of the French? 

From this brief survey two. main points disengage themselves. 
The first is that the old system did not break down by ita own 
weight or inertia. Apart from the weakening control of the Porte, 
there is practically no indication prior to 1760 or so that a crisis was 
so near at hand. "The causa causans of the catastrophe both in 
Egypt and Syria was the gradual substitution for the old ocak- 
organization of a new type of army composed of mercenaries. It 
was the expense of these new military establishments—and not the 
greed or luxury of the Mamlüks and pajas themselves—that was 
at the bottom of the repeated extortions and avaniar that fill the 
pages of the chronicles of the period, and which, combined with 
the economic factors to be discussed in a later chapter, under- 
mined the stability of the social order. The second point ts that 
many of the tendencies and factors that play so large a part in 
Mehmed ‘Ali's administration of Egypt—the economic exploita- 
tion, the military reorganization, the introduction of European 
technical experts, the attempt to shake off Ottoman suzerainty and 
to extend Egyptian control over the neighbouring provinces—are 
already visible in Egypt and Syria during the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

Before bringing this section to a close, it remaina to consider 
briefly the relations of Egypt and the Syrian eydlets to the Porte 
during this period. However loosely Ottoman control was exer- 
cised, and however much it might appear in retrospect that the 
Arab provinces were in effect breaking away from Constantinople, 
the contemporary sources give us no ground for thinking that 
either the Ottoman authorities or their subjects were exercised 
about the possibility of a dissolution of the tie... It had never been 
the practice of the Ottoman Sultans to place too strict an inter- 
pretation upon the obedience of their governors, and provided 
that due ceremonial was observed, and especially that the provin- 
cial revenue was punctually dispatched, they could afford to wait 
until a favourable opportunity of intervention presented itself. 
Volney, with his usual acuteness, summarized the situation ina 
few phrases; 

‘La politique dea Turks n'est point de tenir Itura vassaux dans une 
stricte obéissance; Hs ont des long-tems calculé que s'ils. faisaient. la 
vuerre à tous Tes rebelles, ce serait un travail sans rellche, une grands 

* Sec pp; 311-12, below. | 

! Pariant- *Ahme] Aga le Zantiote" im dImenturirrs et ripinti. 
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consommation d'hommes et d'argent, sana compter les risques d'échouer 
souvent, et par là de les cili Us: ant dene pris | parti de la 
patience; Иа temporisent; ils suscitent des vomins, des parens, des 
enfans; et plus tôt ou plus tard, les rebelles qui suivent tous la méme 
marche, subissent le méme sort, et finissent par enrichur le sultan de 
lcurs dépouilles." 

Their experience during the eighteenth century had done little 
or nothing to destroy the belief of the Ottoman authorities in their 
capacity to assert their authority in the last resort. Apart from the 
special case of the Mamlüks of “Irak, the calculations enunciated 
by Volney practically never failed to prove exact, ‘The: only 
governors who openly rebelled were “Ali Bey and Záhir al-"Omar ; 
beth ventured on this step only because the hands of the Porte 
were tied by war in Europe; and in both cases its authority was 
vindicated without excessive delay and at little cost to itself. The 
insolence of the Egyptian Mamlüks was chastened by the Kapudan- 
Paga’s occupation of Cairo in 1785 and 17867 and though Murad 
and Ibrahim sent a very much reduced Hazne to Istanbul, they 
were careful always to account for the missing sums,? and to meet 
special demands when these were made.* Moreover, the Porte 
held a strong guarantee for the submission of the Mamlüks in its 
power to stop the export of white slaves to Egypt. The 'Azm 
pajas were on the whole model vassals in the discharge of their 
duties, and the Porte readily consoled itself for their incorrigible 
dynastic tendency by sequestrating their fortunes, The same 
expectation caused it to shut its eves to the enormous disproportion 
between the total revenues of Cezzár and the annual tribute which 
he dispatched to Istanbul, and its ears to the bitter and justified 
complaints of his subjects. And if this may be regarded as a 
confession of moral bankruptcy, it might be retorted that the Porte 
was preferable to its own Pasar or to the Mamlüks. It is indeed 
among the most striking indications of the decline of political 
morality and genius for government in the Ottoman ruling class 
that not a single governor in the century established his rule on any 
other basis than that of force, that none inspired his subjects with 
devotion, that none was mourned for his own sake. Consequently, 
the ultimate moral authority of the 'Dawla' was never idle. 
to Pajas and people alike it stood for final retribution and the 
redress of abuses, Finally, the religious institution also, at least in 
its upper ranges, threw its influence on the aide of the Ottoman 
supremacy. Although the classical doctrine of the Caliphate was 

4 Хойшу, п. 5- 
кемі As eel Ee Pia urrived at Alexandria with lut a single 


ch. vii, be 
* Cab. iL. 151/v. r98-. 
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still in abeyance,' the psychological basis of Pan-Islamism was 
already present in the iem reverence for the Sultan as the 
representative and defender of the Sunni faith against the infidels 
Ве and the heretics of Persia. | 

Nevertheless, there were two features in the political life of the 
century which, though they do not bulk very large in our sources, 
may have shaken the confidence of the Porte and caused some 
misgivings for the future. The first of these was the negotiations 
which were opened up between ' Ali Bey and the Russian command, 
followed by the alliance between Záhir al-"Ormar and the Russian 
fleet.: It is true that they came to nothing and that the Ottoman 
authorities, in their blind belief in their own strength, were not yet 
conscious of the extent to-which the European powers had sur- 
passed them in resources and in military science. But they carned 
the moral that the Ottoman Empire was no longer:a self-enclosed 
entity, isolated from the outside world, and that sooner or later the 
problem of imperial unity would be complicated by the intrusion 
of elements from beyond its borders. к 

‘The second portent was the increasing pressure and orgamzation. 
of the Beduin Arabs, ever refractory to Ottoman suzeramty and 
contemptuous of its pretensions, Simultaneously with the local 
recovery of the Beduins in Egypt,? but entirely unconnected with 
it, a period of effervescence had set in amongst the tribes of the 
Syrian desert. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the northern ranges of the desert had been in a sense policed by the 
great confederacy of the Mawáli, Their chief, who had the heredi- 
tary title of Abhü Riga, ruled over the whole area from a ‘capital’ at 
Апа on the Euphrates, and enjoyed a regular income from tolls on 
caravans and Ottoman annuities. At this time their relations with 
the Turkish authorities were relatively good, and they played a 
notable part, chiefly on the Turkish side, in the history of “Irak. 
But the decline of the desert route and the brutalities of the pagas 
were already driving them to brigandage, when the entire tribal 
system of the Syrian desert was disorganized by the slow but relent- 
less northward migration of the ‘Anara. About the beginning of 
the eighteenth century these, one of the largest tribal groups in 
Northern Arabia, had been set in motion by some obscure train of 
causes, By the middle of the century they had cut off the Mawéli 
from the Euphrates and forced them westwards towards the 
regions of Aleppo and Haméh,* with the inevitable consequences 

' See above, ch. п. | | жа 

| See an article by Auriant, "Catherine [I et l'Oriert, 1770-1774" ii LAero- 
pole, v. 188-220 (Parm, 1930); Lockroy, 73 sq 

J Above, pp. 217-8. ник i | 

! Longngg, 39, 67-71; Oppenheim, Die Bedutnen, i ULeipzig. 1939], 305 
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of pillage and destruction in the invaded districts. "The Ottoma 
it politic to recognize the situation and turn it 





government found d t 
to profit. It conferred upon their chiefs the title of Beg, with the 
duty of guarding the desert frontier between Aleppo and Damascus. 
In return, they were permitted to levy duties upon the caravans, 
hich they interpreted to include also the levying of contributions 
upon Hamih and other towns. In the southern districts, the 
leading tribe was that of the Sahr, who ranged over Palestine and 
Transjordan. During the wars of Zàhir al-' Omar, the Salir became 
his allies and were furnished by him with arms? Meanwhile, in 
the Arabian desert itself, hut outside the range of direct Ottoman 
contact and. Ottoman prevision, the Wahhábis were building up 
their first empire under the house of Sa'üd. Until the end of the 
century they were almost less than a name in Syria and Egypt,” and 
to the Ottoman authorities they were littie more than a frontier 
problem to be dealt with by the Pasa of Bagdád.* Not even the 
most far-sighted could have foretold that the Wahhábi move- 
ment would, in the course of the next twenty years, alfect—by its 
fall even more than by its rise—the structure and cohesion of the 
Empire, 

' A. de Boucheman, i at ate lila 2374; V | 
171, Whe the вуй Md om bs eei to Mare dd atl eral 
‘up to 70,000 horsemen". For their exemption from taxation in Mesopotamia on 
ONE supplying escorts te camvens of Ror tL Фм 

! Caharti does not mention them until tcr, and ther a g new rmowvemerit 
which "i Neild ‘shai Pao s uh in 
di gap ium RU Wm due Pm d ерт ot ee М 
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CHAPTER V 
THE PEASANTRY. LAND TENURE 
AND AGRICULTURE 


Б describing the peasantry of the Ottoman Empire—and with it 
- various other inhabitants of the country-side that cannot strictly 
he included in that term—we have divided our account into two 
sections, dealing with the non-Arabic-speaking and the mainly 
Arabic-speaking peoples respectively. For not only did the 
physical conditions in which peasant life was lived and agriculture 
was carried on in the two areas concerned differ very greatly from 
one another and so render them largely unlike, but it was only 
comparatively late in the history of the Empire that they were 
united within it, so that principles originally determined by 
conditions im the ‘home’ provinces—that ts, Anatolia and 
Rumelia—could not be applied with ngour to the accessions of the 
sixteenth century, the more so in that these were predominantly 
Moslem in population and had been included for centuries within 
the Domain of Islam. 

Moreover the available information regarding the two areas is 
not, so to speak, parallel. We have at our disposal more detailed 
accounts, for instance, of the state of the peasantry in Egypt and 
some of the other Arab provinces in the cighteenth century than 
we have of those in the ‘home’ provinces. On the other hand, 
the Admins regulating landholding that were promulgated in the 
sixteenth century reflect the conditions then prevailing in the 
‘home’ provinces; and it is chiefly by inference from the available 
accounts of the breakdown of the system that they embodied, 
taken together with others of peasant life as it is lived to-day in 
parts of the same area, that we can arrive at some notion of the 
state of the country-side in the mid-eighteenth century. Finally, 
since some of the provisions originally drawn up for the ‘home’ 
pene pee ricularly those regarding land-tenure—were subse- 
quently applied to some extent in the Arab provinces, we devote 
our first section to the former, and our second section to the latter. 


L RUMELIA AND ANATOLIA 
The conditions in which agriculture was- carried on in these 
provinces were largely determined by their geography and climate. 
For large areas in both were exceedingly mountainous, Hence 
communications, except along their coasts, were littl developed. 
And hence again, owing to the difficulty of transporting them 
farther than the nearest town, in most regions crops were grown 
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only for local consumption; indeed the bulk was grown for 
consumption by the growers themselves. Since, therefore, the 
country people produced very little for sale, their resources for 
buying clothes, utensils, and foodstuffs were correspondingly 
meagre. They were obliged to make almost everything they 
required at home. And so it came about that the breeding à 
animals for hides, wool, &c., as well as for labour, played a larger 
part in the agricultural economy of the country than did the grow- 
ing of crops.’ | 

This appears to have applied ta the whole area. But naturally 
the relative importance of stock-breeding and agriculture proper 
varied fram region to region. In the most mountainous parts 
stock-breeding engaged the inhabitants’ attention almost exclu- 
sively, being accompanied only by ‘subsistence’ cultivation ; where- 
as in such parts as were most fertile and best situated as regards 
commiunications—that ia either near some port or along one of the 
more Important caravan routes—cultivation attained almost te an 
equality with stock-breeding. The rest varied between one 
extreme and the other. 

Now, surveying the two provinces as a whole, the Ottoman 
authorities regarded them as being divided up into different 
categories of land. Three of these do not concern our present 
description: namely, first, land so arid or marshy that it could not 
be used for agricultural purposes, or the morc inaccessible parts of 
the mountain ranges; secondly, miineral-bearing tracts; and, 
thirdly, urban areas. There remained forest land, pasture land, 
arable land, vineyards and orchards, land on which hay was cut, 
and, finally, the emplacements of villages including vegetable 
plots. These six varieties are our present concern. 

We have remarked earlier in this survey that in the sixteenth 
century all agricultural land in the two provinces was declared to 
appértain to the state, unless it had been devoted to a religious 
endowment* All such land, therefore, was, in Ottoman termino- 
logy, either mirf or toakf. But what was meant by agricultural 


T 


land was only the second two of our six categories: pasture and 
arable land. Of the remaining four, forest lands were also mri! 
wakf: but the remainder were, essentially, not. Thus the sites of 
houses in. villages were private property—amulk, and each house 
had attached to it 3 hall-dómüm of land that was likewise mulk. 
Again every village had a tract from which hay was cut; and this 
was the common property of the villagers. The status of the 
remaining category, that of vineyards and orchards, was more 

' Chwing ta the circumstances ín which these pages were sent to press, the 
notes tà pp. 236-45 of this chapter have been added at the end of the volume 
LAppendix D). 
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doubtful. They, as we say, were essentially muck, "That is to say 
that the trees were private property. But unless they were included 
in the small area that constituted the village emplacement—it was 
known аз Tetimmei-Suknd (the Complement of Habitation)'—the 
ground in which they were planted was miri/wak/* In many cases, 
of course, this distinction mattered little: If the only produce of 
a vineyard were its grapes, and they were mulk, the vineyard 
itself was virtually smlk, and often, apparently, came to be so 
regarded. But if a peasant chose to cultivate t с ground, it ipro 
facte became miri (unless it was wakf) whatever its status had been 
before. Buildings erected on miri ground were likewise mulk in 
mast cases, As will appear, these distinctions were fraught with 
confusion. 

To turn now to the peasants themselves, "The term used to 
denote a peasant was ra'fya (plural ré dyd), an Arabic word 
meaning originally "cattle at pasture’. Strictly speaking, when 
applied to human beings, it embraced all the ruler’s subjects: he 
was the shepherd and they were the flock. In Ottoman parlance, 
however, it denoted only settled free farmers and their families, 
whether Moslem ог Dimmi. "The re'dyd were thus contrasted on 
the one hand with all the Men of the Pen and the Men of the 
Sword (including the nomad Yiriiks who originally performed 
special services for the state and were hence regarded as 'saldiery"), 
and on the other with the artisans and merchants of the towns, 

The status of the re'dyd was bound up with that of the lands 
they inhabited, which we have just votes And since this ue 

тг апа ұ “тігі) ey were proprictors o 
at abc came E the ie E but о ААН of 
that, far the larger, which came under the second. But apart from 
this classification by status, the land was divided in another way. 
As we have also mentioned, the great bulk of mir? land was appor- 
tioned into fiefs, appertaining either to the Sultan, to members of 
his family and household, to civil functionaries, to the upkeep of 
frontier fortresses, or to the feudal Sipdhis and their superior 
officers (most of whom were at the same time provincial governors), 
Likewise wakf lands were divided into properties, the revenues of 
which were devoted to the object, a mosque, say, or a madrasa, for 
which they had been designed. Now all these fief-holders, it will 
be remembered, were tax-collectors in person or by proxy: they 
received the taxes in lieu of pay; and so were the intendants or 
Miitevellis of each wakf property. The revenues of remaining 
lands, those not constituted into fiefs together with the Sultan's 
domains, were collected by tax-farmers for the Treasury and the 
Privy Purse respectively, The chief, if not the only, function of the 
re' yd, therefore, from the point of view of the government, was 
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to supply these various collectors with their dues. Hence every 
peasant was inscribed as the ra’fya of either a fief-holder, of a 
шай, or of the miri. The term employed for the ‘lease’ upon 
which he held such of his land as was not private property was 
‘tasarruf’ or ‘use’! It-was not, however, only m respect of the land 
50 held that the ficf-holders and. Mütecellts had the right of tax 
and due collection. For private property also was subject to some: 
taxation; and they had the right to collect its proceeds from their 
re áyá a8 well as that on prodigii This was due to the 
fact that in constituting both fiefs and wak/s the government 
willed away its rights of collection on any private property included 
within their boundaries, 

Although fief-holders were really no more than ‘tenants-in- 
chief’, they were commonly called ‘landowners’ (Sdhibi-Ard),* 
And though the Mitewellis, who collected taxes and dues on 
behalf of the mahf, and the tax-[armers ( Mültesim:), who, from 
the mid-sixteenth century onwards, did likewise on behalf of the 
‘Treasury, were not of course in quite the same position, yet they 
had rights over the peasantry very similar to those enjoyed by the 
landowners proper. We need not, therefore, in describing the 
relations of the peasants to their immediate superiors (for, as will 
appear, these various categories of ‘tax-collectors’ had other than 
ps fiscal rights over them), deal separately, in general, with the 

ndowners on the one hand, and these two classes of officials on 
the other; but may content ourselves with noting such peculiarities 
in the authority of Mütevellis or Mültezims as distinguished them 
tram the holders of fiefs. We may, indeed, begin by noting one or 
two such distinctions. First, the hold ing of military fiefs—Timars 
and Zi'dmets—by Sipdhis was hereditary up to a point: they passed 
normally to Sipáhir sons if the latter were eligible for military 
service, though this did not apply, of course, to any Befs—even 
military Lá fiefs—that were the perquisite of an office. Secondly, 
every fief contained what may be described as a ‘proprietary 
nucleus" called Hasya Ciiik (private farm) which the holder 
worked in person or through an agent for his own benefit. Finally, 
fiefs of all kinds were distinguished from the roperties adminis- 
tered by Mütevelli or the arcas "farmed' by Mültezims, in being 
called *livings" (Dirlik), a. term which emphasizes the fact that the 
revenues of each were intended to provide the holder with a liveli- 
hood, whereas the bulk of those collected by. Mütevellis went to 
the foundation of which they constituted the endowment, and 
those collected by the. Mültezims had to be set against the sums 
they had already paid to the Treasury by way of speculation, 

Just as the enjoyment of dirliks by Sipáhis was up to a point 
hereditary, so was the fagarruf of fields and pastures by peasants. 
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Indeed the principal reason for the declaration that no agricultural 
holdings were private property appears to have been the desire of 
the authorities to permit the inheritance кешін holdings while 
avoiding the inconveniences of the Sacred Law in this respect. 
For according to a series of highly complicated provisions embodied 
in the Sacred Law, at least two-thirds of all private property was 
divided up in fixed proportions among the heirs of its owner on his 
death, so that it tended to become split up into minute and un- 
manageable fragments. The Law made no provision for the 
inheritance of tasarzufs, however. So the Sultans could. regulate 
it a$ thev chose.! 

As regards peasant Jasarruf they instituted the following regu- 
lations. Provided the peasant continued to discharge his duties 
properly (we shall come to these in a minute), his holding passed 
on his death to his sons without the payment of any special due. 
But if he left no son the position was different. In order that 
another member of his family might inherit it, the latter must pay 
another ‘advance’ (japu)? estimated by ‘disinterested Moslems 
in some cases, equal to one year's dues in others, priority of claim 
depending upon the relationship of the heir to the deceased holder 
in this order: his daughter, his brother, his sister, his father, his 
mother. If he or she paid the new fap, the relative in question 
might not be excluded, No more distant relatives, on the other 
hand—except prandsons in special circumstances—had any claim, 
and could not prevent the re-letting of the tasarruf outside the 
family. Inheritance of fasarrufs from women, on whom by these 
Lules they often devolved, was restricted to sons; and they were 
obliged in this case to pay the fapu. Tagarrufr were sometimes 
held, again, by two or more peasants, whether related or not, in 
partnership. In such cases the share of each passed to his heirs 
(as here defined); but in default of such heirs, the. remaining 
partner or partners had the right to take over the vacant part of 
the holding on payment of fapu.’ Finally, the landowner might 
dispose of а tasarruf to an ‘outsider'—the resident of another 
village—only after offering it to the peasants of the village to which 

ppt + 





the land in question was attached. 

By these regulations the authorities desired at once to prevent 
the splitting up of tararruf holdings and to ensure the continuity 
of peasant families in their enjoyment, Other regulations empha- 
size the latter point. "he foundation of the system was the family 
homestead. Holdings were actually worked by families. If à man 
had several sons they took over the fasarruf jointly on his death; 
and if later any of them wished to dispose of his share to an out- 
sider, the other brothers could prevent it, Tf a man left no sons and 
the fasarruf was assumed by his daughter, it was, of course, her 


husband that took control, In the cases of both sisters and grand- 
sons they had actually to be resident in the homestead in order to 
make good their claims." 

Peasant families were thus secure against arbitrary ejection from 
their holdings by the landowner, But only so long as they dis- 
charged their duties. ‘hese duties consistedin the proper cultivation 
of the amble land of which they enjoyed the fasarruf and in the 
payment Of numerous taxes and dues! Moreover, they were bound 
to inform the landowner of, and obtain his conset to, any trans- 
actions they might wish to effect in connexion with their holdings, 
such as rhe sale of their tasarrufr, "This was à cardinal principle. 
Any transactions carried out without the landowner's consent 
were invalid.? 

The dues and taxes payable may be classified in two cateporics, 
those levied on the holding or its produce, and those levied on the 
peasants personally, The former category may again be divided 
inte taxation on stock-breeding and taxation on cultivation, ‘The 
principal dues levied in connexion with stock-breeding were the 
sheep custom (‘ddett afndm), the sheep-pen due (afl remi) and 
various pasturage dues. In fiefs the я custom was levied in 
kind at the lambing season (originally at the rate of one ake for 
every two sheep); while the pen due was payable when the sheep 
were folded for breeding. The latter, however, was not current in 
all fiefs, and was considerably lighter than the sheep custom, only 
5 akper being exacted for every goo sheep.* As for pasturages, 
the landowner was authorized to levy dues on any peasants that 
made use of the areas in his fief or property set aside for summer 
and winter grazing. Apparently they had to pay according to the 
number of animals so pastured, but how, и in cash or in 
kind, or on what &cale does not appear. 

The principal impost on cultivation was the tithe ('ujr), 
which, as we have explained, was properly termed ot 
muhkáiama (or Yield Levy). The tithe, which was, of course, a 
contribution in kind, was appropriated by the collectors at the 
time of harvest before reaping. But the peasants were obliged to 
bring their whole crop for reshing to the landowner, and to 
чоро that part of the grain taken us tithe either to the nearest 
weekly market or to the village granary. ‘The proportion of any 
crop taken by way of tithe varied from province to province fram 
one-tenth to as much as one-half, As the Empire had been built 
up, registers had been made of the dues and taxes to be levied in 
each province, no doubt based on conditions already obtaining. 
Periodically these registers were revised, but only to bring them 
up to date. No attempt was made to alter the bases of provincial 
taxation in the interest of uniformity,¢ | 
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The landowner was also entitled to collect nthe on wheat, 
barley, and rye straw (this being known as saldrrye);' likewise оп 
fruit and vegetables grown by peasants on miri soil (i.e: anywhere 
butin the small plot allowed to cach household as private property) 
and even on such produce grown on these private plots as might be 
offered by the peasants for sale, provided only that the vineyards, 
orchards, or vegetable gardens were not already registered for the 
payment of a fixed due? Bee-hives, again, if they were kept on 
miri land, were subject either to a fixed yearly due, or to a tithe 
on the honey produced; and so, if the local register contained 
provisions to this effect, were the grape products known as pekmez 
and Auffer.? 

So much for tithés, We now come to fixed dues (rarm, plural 
rwsüm). As we have Just mentioned, vineyards, fruit-archards, 
and vegetable gardens (on mirf or wakf land) were normally 
registered for such fixed annual payments; and there were many 
others, such as a due on mills (levied according to the number of 
months each was in use) and on ‘roofs’ (for though the peasants’ 
houses and sheds were private property, they were nevertheless 
subject to this tax, payable to the landowner).* The landowner's 
consent to peasants" transactions in connexion with their tagarrufs, 
again, could only be secured on payment of a fee (called ma'rrfet 
akgest—acknowledgement money)? And this brings us to personal 
taxation. 

Here we at once come up against religious distinctions. As we 
have already pointed out, Dimmis began by being subjected to the 
сізуа, or tribute. This, however, had nothing to do with the 
‘landowners’, being collected on behalf of the government. But 
religious distinctions as regards taxation did not by any means 
stop here, To start with the ‘farm money’ (iff адре), This, it 
may be remembered, was one of the popular names for what was 
properly called haráci muwazsaf, which was a fixed due exacted 
yearly from all peasants enjoying tagarrufs, according to the amount 
and quality of the land included in their haldings.* All peasants, 
however, did not possess holdings; many worked on those belong- 
ing to their relatives, And tasarruf-less peasants were also sub- 
jected to fixed taxes, though lighter, which in the case of Moslems 
were of two kinds, according to whether they were married or 
single. The tax imposed on such married Moslems was. called 
hendk, that on bachelors; mucerred. In the sixteenth century the 
suma exacted from cach man under these heads were respectively 
1zand 6 akpes a year. Now the dues called gift akpes, benák, and 
mucerred were all applied only to Moslems. But Dimmis were 
subjected in fact to similar imposta, though on a higher scale. And 
all three dues went in their case by the same name: ispence. The 
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ispence was of course imposed in the case of Demmi tagarruf- 
holders according to the extent and quality of their land, In that 
of "landless" male Dinimi, however, it was uniformly (at the same 
period) 25 пет à year, whether they were married or not. On the 
other hand Dimmis in one case came off more lightly than True- 
Believers. “This was the marriage due ('urüs réemi) Whenever 
a peasant married he was bound to pay the ‘landowner’ a due; and 
here Moslems had to pay twice as much as: infidels.! 

We have now sketched the obligations of the peasant to the 
landowner in the latter's capacity of tax-collector, Next, accord- 
ingly, we may deal with the questions: what constituted the proper 
working of a faserruf, and what happened if a peasant failed іп 
this duty, 

Proper working ва regards crop cultivation consisted chiefly in 
sowing not less than a definite amount of seed, and in not failing 
to sow any part of the holding for more than two consecutive 
years, The latter provision was designed to admit the custom of 
leaving fields fallow two years out of three. If this period was 
exceeded, the peasant forteited his tasarruf-rights, unless he paid 
a ‘neglect due’ (ft bozan, or boz hakki), which, however, he 
might do for any length of time. When a peasant forfeited his 
rights in this way, the landowner was at liberty to ‘re-let’ the 
holding on japu to another, But at the same time he (the original 
peasant) had first claim on the new 'lease', provided he paid both 
the ‘neglect due" and the papu. Failing this, peasants of the same 
Village Tet a prior claim to the lease, before, that is to say, ‘out- 
siders’. For in the hierarchy of agricultural life, the village stood, 
as a unit, next above the family.* | 

‘The rights and duties of the peasants were thus well balanced. 
But now we come to the forfeiture of the foriner by failure to 
discharge the latter. Peasant families might wish to abandon their 
holdings, and migrate to other fiefs or properties where they would 
be welcome because they must pay [apu before acquiring a new 
tagarruf, ог take up other ways of life, Such movements, however, 
were not at all to the government's taste, Its object was-1o keep its 
feudal cavalry and the other beneficiaries of the fief-aystem 
properly supplied with revenues. Hence Kámüns werc promul- 
gated that virtually bound the peasantry to the soil, except in so 
far as landowners sanctioned migration. "The latter might force 
migrant peasants to return to their original holdings up. to ten 
years from the date of their departure. Peasants were thus obliged 
to work and provide revenues for the landowners, unless they 
chose to starve: in fact they were virtually: serfs, even in theory. 
And though they might submit any disputes arising between them 
and the landowners (who strictly speaking had no judicial authority 
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over them) to the decision of the local Kadi, the landowners must 
in fact have confined their freedom of action within very narrow 
limits, The only inducement to the landowners to permit any 
changes, indeed, lay in the dues they received for their recognition 
of transactions and for the re-grant of fasarrufs. So, somewhat 
paradoxically, these must to some extent have told in favour of 
peasant freedom. Landowners, again, could not of course force 
peasants to take up vacant fasarrufs. But otherwise the stability 
of the agricultural system was as far assured as laws could 
make it.! 

Indeed, a notable feature of the Kiinüns that regulated it is the 
emphasis laid in them on the necessity of observing established 
custom—what has been done in the past must be done now and 
for ever. Perhaps the most far-reaching prescription of the kind is 
that which forbade, in general, the conversion of pasture into 
arable land, and vice versa* Only one exception was permitted in 
each case. If arable land, though left fallow longer than the 
canonical two years, was so well watered that it might qualify as 
meadow-pasture, its holder was entitled to maintain it as such, 
paying the appropriate dues, On the other hand, where the arable 
and of a village was situated in a valley, peasants were encouraged 





to extend the area under cultivation by ‘opening up’ unused tracts 
‘on the mountain-side’, 

Possibly these rules were framed with the object of counter- 
acting a tendency that the peasantry of the less developed parts of 
Anatolia displays to-day, and presumably displayed in earlier ages, 
to devote little or no attention to maintaining the fertility of their 
fields, and when thus is exhausted to open up fresh ground instead. 
But here we come to the question how far the past may be judged 
from the present, Unhappily, apart from Adndn-ndmes, we have 
few documents relating to agricultural conditions in the Ottoman 
Empire up to the nineteenth century. The author of a recent 
survey, however, is of the opinion. that, owing to the uneven 
development of communications in Anatolia, the regions that are 
still badly served provide us with a picture of peasant life as it was 
lived before the construction of railways and the consequent 
growth of an agriculture based on the sale of produce instead of 
on its consumption bv the producer? No doubt this is true up to a 
point. We must, however, make allowances also for the decay of 
the feudal system that we have described. On the other hand, the 
place of the railways was taken up to the end of the eighteenth 
century and beyond it to a certain extent by the caravan 
routes, which later fell inta disuse owing, quite apart from the 
rivalry of railways and before their construction, to the ruin of 
Ottoman industries by Western competition.* In those areas where 
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it was already possible to transport agricultural products to a 
market, agriculture would appear already to have developed beyond 
the ‘subsistence’ level. But they were comparatively few, 

Taking present conditions to represent those of the past with 
these reservations, then, we may suppose the re dyd to have been 
animated hardly at all by any idea of gain, and to have worked 
their land with a minimum of effort and very little knowledge. 
Thus they do not appear to have made any use of manure for 
preserving the fertility of their fields, depending for this entirely 
upon various systems of fallow. ‘The peasants in such regions 
when their fields ceased to be fully productive would, if they were 
allowed to, simply clear and plough up fresh tracts, even of forest 
land where no other was available. Or, according to another 
scheme, they would cultivate a field for ane year and leave it 
fallow for two—possibly this was the regular system under the 
‘feudal’ régime, as it would account for the provision for a two- 
year fallow. In areas where the possibilities of selling produce 
were greater, a somewhat more advanced system was followed, 
called nadas. Here fields would be cultivated in alternate years; 
but those left fallow would be twice ploughed up, to preserve 
moisture and keep down weeds, Finally in still more advanced 
districts crops would be grown in more or less regular though 
unscientific rotation! 

The initiative of individual peasant families ap to have been 
exceedingly restricted. For their holdings were CUE: hence 
it was essential that they should all plough and sow simultaneously, 
and should all graw the same crops, or at least crops that should be 
harvested at the same time, in order to obviate the necessity of 
passing over crops standing in one holding in order to reach 
another? How far under the old régime the ‘landowner’ directed 
their activities is not clear. Since a large part of his revenues were 
collected in kind he had an intimate interest in them. In some places 
to-day, however, there exist village elders (Köy Büyükleri) who 
settle what each producer is to grow; and as it would seem that in 
the old days villagers were inclined to deal in a body with their 
Sipdhi, at any rate in such matters as disputes over the payment of 
tithes, their leaders may also have had authority under him. 

In ‘subsistence’ areas crops were, of course, grown in accordance 
with the customary diet and habits of the peasantry. Nowadays 
this dict consists mainly of farinaceous products: maize or barley 
bread, rye soup, à crushed-wheat pide called bulfur, together 
with a form of liquid yoğurt called ayran. Meat is eaten only on 
feast-days, Sweet-stuffs were perhaps supplied either by honey, 
or, as in one area to-day, by sugar extracted from beetroot, Most 
of the peasant's clothing was of wool, hair, or leather. But even 
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now in many places cotton i$ grown by farmers for spinning and 
weaving at home; and this does not seem to be an innovation. 

All . implements, apain, ploughs, harrows, threshing 
sledges, &c., were likewise home-made, mostly of wood, Indeed 
the wooden plough ts stil) universally employed in all regions 
where modern agricultural machinery has not been introduced, 
‘These ploughs were drawn as a rule by oxen, since horses were 
used only for riding and as puck-animals. Owing to the badness 
or absence of roads, carts were little used, loads being transported 
by camels, donkeys, and mules, Finally, the buildings owned by 
each peasant family consisted of a dwelling-house, a stable, and a 
granary, built partly of mud and partly of wood, | 

The ordinary peasant of the 'sübaistence areas was, ds we have 
seen, even more dependent upon the animals he raised than upon 
the crops he grew. He was a shepherd or goatherd as well as, or 
even more than. a cultivator. In the winter months the flocks 
would pasture near the villages in low-lying tracts, which was con- 
venient, since this was the time of greatest labour on the land. In 
the summer, however, they had to be taken farther afield, when 
those who tended them were obliged to live in tents—another 
home-made article, ‘The peasants depended aa well as for some of 
their food—milk and milk products, for instance—for almost all 
their clothing on their flocks, which furmshed them with skins, 
leather, and wool or hair, which the women spun, wove, and dyed 
at home (nearly every house containing-a loom), into material for 
garments or these tents, or into carpets and mats. Indeed, so 
self-sufficient was their economy that they could almost have done 
without money, had it not been that their dues, as distinct from 
their tithes, were payable in coin, ‘To obtain the necessary cash 
they would offer some part of what they produced in the nearest 
weekly market, As the townspeople depended for their part on the 
peasantry for the supply both of their food and the raw materials 
for local indüstries, the peasants could be assured of obtaining the 
necessary funds. [n thé more accessible regions, moreover, the 
peasantry were inclined to buy town products instead of depending 
entirely on those they could make at home. "hese transactions, 
however, were largely carried out by barter, if modern practice 
supplies. a true indication, sometimes on a credit basis. ‘The 
pennt wishing to buy something in the market would pledge 

imself to deliver so much farm produce at the time of harvest.' 

It appears from some Adnün-náme provisions that peasants 
occasionally experienced difficulty in finding the money to pay 
their dues with, In this case it was decreed that they should pay 
tithe instead —though such a transaction was possible only when 
the due was paid as an alternative то tithe: On the otber hand, in 
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some cases they would contract to make a fixed payment, assessed 
annually, it lieu of tithe. But this practice was probably confined 
ro areas of ‘market’ economy; indeed, it was most usual in 
connexion with vineyards, which plaved little part in the economy 
of the subsistence areas. In this connexion we may remark that 
whereas mri lands, on. which tayarruf-holders had to pay dues 
according to its quality and extent, were surveyed for assessment, 
niil lands as a rule were not, [t was only when peasants contracted 
to make fixed payments instead of “uyr that their mulk holdings 
had to be surveyed зо that the payment in question might be 
determined, As we have remarked above, where vinevards, olive 
groves, or Fruit orchards were planted on mri land, the produce 
of the trees was, nevertheless, mulk, And it would appear from 
the frequent references to mulk vineyards, &e,, in the Käninis— 
which can scarcely all refer to genuine mulk properties, since, a8 
we have seen, these were confined to the “complement of habita- 
tion’—that the status of such ‘mixed" holdings was apt to cause 
contusion. Yet the fact that genuine sull properties had. not to 
be surveyed shows that normally they were subject only to the 
peyment of tithe, whereas these 'mixed' holdings, like all miri 

nds, were subject alao to that of dues, On the other hand the 
tithe on vines, &c., was never, presumably, more than one-tenth, 
as ordained by the Sacted Law: in other words it was the genuine 
agr, wot a variable proportion like the hurdel muhkdsama that also 
went by this mime." | 

The determination of the authorities not to suffer the incon- 
veniences af the. Law in respect of inheritance is shown in other 
ways than their erection of all agricultural land into state property, 
Thus, though they declared peasants ta own the various kinds of 
private property that we have described, yet they insisted that this 
should not be split up by inheritance. In one ruling it is stated in 
so many words that though buildings and trees, being mulk, 
should pass to a peasant’s heirs according to the Law, yet this 
principle must be disregarded, ‘in order not to diminish the land 
of the heir resident in the homestead’? that is of tlic heir that 
inherits the fasarruf. Moreover, if a peasant's only heirs were of 
a relationship more distant than would entitle them to inherit his 
tasarruf, the landowner might exclude them from the inheritance 
of such mulk property as they were entitled to under the provisions 
of the Seria, unless they were resident on the homestead. As 
regards the produce of vines, &c., each legal heir was entitled to 
his share; but the tithe was to be collected from them all, аз а 
body. The authorities were thus prepared to flout the Seria 
where its provisions endangered the maintenance of homesteads 
intact. But the circumstance that fasarrufs were worked by 
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whole families together must have rendered the occasions of such 
illegal action much rarer than they would have been otherwise! 

The ownership of some private property by the peasants might 
have given them same slight independence of the landowner, had 
the dues and tithes on it been collected on behalf of the Treasury. 
As it was, the landowner collected these as well as the contributions 
from tasarruf-holdings, Moreover, if peasants failed to discharge 
their obligations in respect of their fasarruf holdings, the land- 
owner was entitled to ‘interfere’ with their private property— 
though the precise meaning of this sinister phrase ts not made 
clear.^ And so, as à rule, there can be no doubt that the peasantry 
were virtually at the mercy of the landowners, despite various 
regulations intended to eircumseribe their authority! [t seems 
likely that the least happy of the peasants were those of the lands 
whose contributions were farmed by contractors for the Treasury; 
lor most of these contracts were short-term, so that the tax- 
farmers had little interest in tempering their harshness with an 
eve to the future. The most rigid of the ‘landowners’, on the other 
hand, seem to have been the wakf authorities: Muitevellis, tor 
instance, were obliged to see that no lands were ‘let’ against a 
[apu payment less than what had been established by precedent, 
and in cases where their agents effected such transactions, to 
overrule them, Sipd/is, on the other hand, were forbidden to 
exact further payments from peasants, once the deeds regarding 
a fapu lease had been drawn up and registered by the Addi 

Of all the categories of landowners the Sipdhis were the most 
closely connected with the peasants, In the first place they were 
in one aspect no more than superior peasants themselves—indeed 
various rulings show that it was by no means unheard of for 
Sipdhis to become peasants proper—by registration—and for 
peasants to become Sipdhit—by the grant of a fief.* In the second 
place the inheritance of fiefs by Sipdhi families, restricted though 
it Was tO competent sons, and in special circumstances to grand- 
sons, and that of tasarrufs hy peasant families, gave rise to strong 
sentimental tics between the two classes, ties which though they 
had their origin in the almost total subordination of the re'dyd to 
the Sipdhis, yet fostered a valuable solidarity. And in the third 
place Sipáhir sometimes held land in partnership with peasants, 
supplying them with cattle and seed, in which case they took half 
the proceeds.’ 

As regards the restrictions placed upon Sipdfis’ freedom of 
action, we may mention the obligation under which they were 
placed not to undertake the exploitation of vacant fasarruf lands 
themselves? "Their own farming activities were confined to their 
‘private farms’; it was no doubt on these, for instance, that in the 
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days of the devytrme they set to work the ' Acemiodlani sent to them 
for preliminary training. SipdAis were, of course, bound also by all 
the regulations that we have mentioned: they mught not eject 
peasants from their holdings without cause, exclude legal heirs, ur 
exact more than they were entitled to by way of tithe or duc, And 
even in minor particulars they were restrained by Adniins: thus 
they might not graze their animals-on peasants’ fallow, or ‘let’ any 
part of the village pasture on fapu.! 

The rule in military fiefs was that every peasant should be 
registered as the ra'£ya of one SipáAi. But there were exceptions 
to it. For some fiefs were held in partnership by two or more 
раді; in which case they would exercise joint authority over 
their peasants, the decision of one, however, Balad binding on his 
partner or рагіпетз. Апа, оп the other hand, some peasants were 
registered as the re'íyd of two independent Sipdhis, who divided 
the dues payable between them.* Finally, some peasants were un- 
attached to any Srpáhi, but only, it appears, landless men; and in 
their case the bend due, to which they were subject, was collected 
Бу the Afevkufcu, the agent of the miri 

The authorities thus sought to endow the Sipdhis and other fief- 
holders with powers sufficient to ensure their enjoyment of the 
revenues provided by the labours of the re'dyá, but no greater. 
The system they adopted was in fact well balanced as regards the 
rights and duties it conferred and imposed on both the fief-holders 
and the peasants. But its balance was one that might be maintained 
only so long as the central government kept the ficf-halders in 
effective control. And actually, as we: have seen, from the end of 
the sixteenth century not only was this control more and more 
relaxed, till by the eighteenth it was in many regions non-existent, 
hut the whole feudal system was corrupted hy the shifts to which 
the government resorted in its permanent financial embarrassment. 
Before considering the effects of these developments on the lives 
of the peasants, however, we must consider the position in the 
country-side of certain '’ Askeris", whom we have already men- 
tioned as forming part of the armed forces of the Empire.* 

The ‘Askeris in question were the Miisellems, the Yayas, the 
Foynuks, the Dogancis, and the Yiiriiks, As has been indicated іп 
our former reference to them, their status resembled that of the 
Sipa@his in. many respects, and particularly by the very fact that they 
were reckoned a8 troops, since the main division of the inhabitants 
of the country-side was between ‘Asheris and re‘dyd, “The regula- 
tions governing the rights and duties, as farmers, of the Miüsellemi 
and Yayas seem to have been much alike. As long as they worked 
only the farms allotted to them, both were exempt fram the pay- 

* Bee ahove, pp, $3-4. 
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ment of all dues and tithes, except that the Yayes resident in 
certain Sancaks' had to furnish their Sancak Beyi, while those 
elsewhere had to furnish their Yaya Baji with forty akpes a year 
per ocak by way of ‘wheat and barley money',* and the former 
were also subject to the payment of marriage dues and certain other 
contributions in kind? It would appear that both Milsellems and 
Yayar sometimes farmed ra‘fya taperrufs adjacent to their own 
holdings, in which case the Kánün enjoined care in distinguishing 
between the two for purposes of taxation, for in taking up such 
extra holdings they assumed the liahilities as regards them, of 
re oes Sometimes, again, Miisellems would permit other persons 
to farm their land and pay them tithes and dues, thereby assuming 
the position of Srpáltis in this respect. Indeed, the government seems 
to have encouraged this approximation by depriving Miisellems of 
the right of ejecting such cultivators, unless for some misdemeanour, 
after they had fulfilled their obligations for ten consecutive years. 
The Vayas, on the other hand, were strictly forbidden to let their 
lands on japu, or, a fortiori, to sell them; and presumably this 
latter prohibition applied to the Müsellems likewise Yayat that 
abandoned their holdings might be forced by their Sancak Beyis, 
like fugitive re'dyd by their Sipdhis, to return to their holdings. 
Yaya holdings that fell vacant were handed over to another member 
of the ocak to which the owner had belonged.* | 

"The Voynuks were allotted certain tracts in Bulgaria suitable for 
their duty of breeding and tending horses." ‘These lands, an which 
they too paid no taxes,® might be held only by persons of this class, 
$0 that any transference of its ownership, whether by sale or in- 
heritance, was illegal. Veynukr might allow the temporary working 
of their land by ‘outsiders’ 7° but no length of use by the latter could 

у "The O.T.E.M. (sa below), pp. 46-7, fers vo ie ey of te Se Өзек i 
makta alaa yarala), Presumably, therefore, there were sancak i which rot 
if not ull the cultivators were Yuyar. On the other hand, not all. Y'ayar reiided 
in them, for we read of "Yayer depenilent on Yaya Bajli (Vaya: Harilaeina 
muta'allih alam yayalar), who mre contrasted with, those dependent on the 
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establish their claim to it. Men of the Foynuk reserve—they were 


known as Voynuk Supernumeraries'—were, if Christian, subject 
to the payment of cizya;? and. Voyruks relatives, if they worked 
Voynuk land, were subject not only to the cizya, but also to the 
препсе, which, as they were. not registered as the re'dyd of any 
Sithi, they paid to the. Sancak Bevi. Sipdhis were strictly for- 
hidden to interfere with Voynuks and their reserve men and 
relatives, unless, as sometimes happened, these took up the 
tasarruf/s of already: cultivated fief-lands. In this case they were 
liable in respect of such land for all the ordinary dues.’ If they 
эрепе up new fief-land, they did so on terms similar to those in 
farce for re'dyd.* As for the Dofanels, their position seems to have 
been similar. "Their privileges might also be transmitted to their 
heirs provided that the latter carried out the duties that went with 
them. Ordinary re‘dvd appear on occasions to have sought ad- 
mittance to the Doganci corps (if it tay be so called), presumably 
to escape their obligations, For the Admin lays it down that Бу зо 
doing they were not to be regarded as losing their ra'fya status. 

Тһе Уйгу, being of no settled habitation, were not subject to 
any Sancak Beyi, but were dealt with hy the Subasis of whatever 
district they passed through or chose for summer of winter tm- 
campment. Thus it was the Subak duty to see that on their 
journeys they remained at no stage longer than three days, and 
committed no depredations on hef or wakf lands. Incase of crime 
or insubordination alsoit fell to the Suhasis to punish them, after 
obtaining—such was the law at least—a written ruling. (hueca) 
from the local Kádí.* 

The Yërük tribesmen lived normally by stock-raising. Hence 
they were taxed with the payment of pasture (oflak) and sheep 
dues ("deti admám and «šil resmi), the actual payments being 
made to the Sancak Bevi of the district thev had chosen for their 
summer encampment in Heeces in September. Moreover, pro- 
vision was made for the service of five men from each ocak af 
thirty in war-time by the payment of so akyer from the remaining 
twenty-five, whilst a smaller contribution —50o akpes— in cash was 
exacted from the whole thirty in years of peace. Those going on 
service were further excused for the time being from. payment of 
ue ee a S н Tempeoraniy in the positrn of Sipahír, Tüce the Mürel- 
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the sheep due. "The Yürük: were exempt, on the other hand, from 
all the agricultural contributions exacted from the peasantry, 
including the marriage due, which was not imposed even in the case 
ul à Yürük woman's marrying a ra'fya.! 

There was evidently a tendency at least as early as the sixteenth 
century lor these nomads to settle. We find, accordingly, in the 
Känns various regulations governing such settlement. I6. Y'ürüks 
merely took up ordinary peasant land, they automatically became 
ré dy of the бы (or other 'landowner') concerned, and were 
obliged, after ten years’ residence, to have themselves inscribed as 
such, lf, however, they opened up uncultivated land in a fief, they 
paid only half the sums imposed on peasants that did likewise. On 
the other hand, once they had given up their "Askeri status, Ралі 
were no longer liable to the payment of the pasture (otlak) due, 
which was not applicable to re'dy.*. [t would appear from these 
provisions, therefore, that the authorities desired to encourage the 
settlement of nomads, but were not ready to sacrifice any revenue 
in su doing, 

The Chevalier D'Ohsson refers to these various categories of 
seris as having existed under the earlier Ortoman Sultans, and 
gives the numbers of some of them. "Thus he places the Müsellems 
at three thousand and the Yayar at twenty thousand. The Vürüks 
he describes somewhat misleadingly as Rumelian infantry, but 
gives no figure for their strength. "'he Vaynuks numbered, accord- 
ing to him, six thousand." On the other hand, from Turkish 
sources we learn that the Vürükr and JMüsellems of Rumelia 
together numbered forty thousand,* and the Yayas and. Müsellems 
of Anatolia twenty-six thousand,* their Vamakr in both cases being 
counted in, As regards their status in general, it will be seen that 
they were rewarded for their duties on much the same principles 
as those on which the Srpáli: were rewarded for theirs. ‘The 
Müsellems, Yayas, Voynuks, and Dofancis have to incur less 
expenditure than the Sipáhis when serving the Sultan on campaign. 
Therefore they are rewarded like the Sipdhis with the enjoyment 
of an agricultural holding on which they do not have to pay taxes, 
but, unlike them, do not receive contributions from other tax- 
ре when they actually go on campaign. On the other 
hand, they have to toil to obtaina living, whereas the Yiiriikr merely 
have to guard their flocks, Henee the Viiriiks, to make up for their 
comparative leisure,” are not tax-free: they have to pay the dues 
cmumceraáted above, Such was the svstem. It now remains for us 
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to see how the countrymen, re‘ dvd and "Askeris alike, fared in the 
days of decay. | | 

since most of the ' Jikeris disappeared carly from tlie scene, let 
us take them first. When in the sixteenth century the necessity for 
employing marines. on à considerable scale was first felt, the 
Misellems were called on for this service, which they discharged 
under the conditions laid down for their former duty.’ But later, 
being found unsuitable, they were permitted to pay a due in lieu of 
service, and &0 were approximated to the status of ordinary 
réáyd, among whom, as time went on, they were insensibly 

rged, their holdings becoming cammon miri land, of which the 
revenues nevertheless continued to fall to the Admiralty, The 
Payer seem merely to have been abolished—whether they were 
allowed to remain op their holdings as r?dvá does not appear, 
But their lands were first formed into ordinary fiefs; which were 
subsequently grouped into fourteen lots ; and these, under the name 
of в, went to supply pensjons for retired Janissary officers. 
Ihe Doganciy seem to have declined with the popularity of hawk- 
ing, Which was not a sport pursued by any of the later Sultans.’ 
The l'oynuks, on the other hand, were atill at least in existence in 
the eighteenthi century.* During the thirty years’ peace, however, 
they ceased for some reason to breed horses for the army, as they 
were meant to do, When war broke out again in 1767, accardingly, 
the supply had to be made up by requisitions.’ 

As for the Yitriiks, they too ceased to perform their auxiliary 
duties with the army towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
In course of time a considerable number of them appear pradually, 
by settling, to have been absorbed into the ordinary peasant 
population. As we have mentioned, the government seems from 
early times to lave. favoured such settlement, since the nomads 
Were naturally harder to manage and only too ready to cause dis- 
rurbances. And in later centuries it pursued the same policy, 
attempting at the same time, though not always with success, to 
restrict the still migratory tribes to certain areas, Apart from their 
turbulence, the Yinilis continued to be distasteful to the Sultans 
on account of their heterodoxy, For they preserved the beliefs of 
heir comquermg progenitors in greater purity than their settled 
kinsmen—so much 5o that. Ygrük became all but a synonym for 
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heterodox, or Aist/-bay.' Though they Jed no more risings alter 
that of the Celilis at the end of the sixteenth century, they re- 
mained sufficiently warlike to cause the authorities no little anxiety 
from time to time. Moreover, those of them that still went by the 
name of Türkmens actually furnished troops in time of war. 
D'Ohsson puts the number of the latter at ten thousand." 

By the eighteenth century, therefore, the agricultural holdings 
actually worked in earlier days by ' Arkerix (23 distinct, that is-to 
say, from Timers, which were merely ‘owned’ by Sipdhis) had 
nearly all heen converted, by one process or another, into ordinary 
peasant land. All that remained of the 'Askerie of the country-side 
{again excepting the Sipahi) were some Joynuks, who were 
neglecting their duties—and, presumably for this reason, dis- 
appeared also, soon after, from the scene—and a large number of 
turbulent Yiiruks, scarcely under control of any kind, either still 
nomad or im various stages of settlement. 

The chief factor in the disruption of the order we have depicted, 
as far as the peasantry proper was concerned, was the extension of 
the tax-farming system to almost every vanety of land-holdings. 
In the earlier centuries of the Empire's existence no taxes had been 
farmed. Even on the [imperial Hes and state-lands taxes and 
dues had been collected by salaried officials called Amins, But 
during the reign of Siileymin the Magnificent the Imperial Ийне: 
had been ‘let’ to tax-farmers; and the system had gradually been 
extended to state-lands, fiefs, and even tak lands, In these 
circumstances it made little difference to the peasantry who owned 
the lands they inhabited : in all cases they had to deal with the tax- 
farmers, the Mültezimr, whose interest it was to wring as much as 
possible from thern, in order to render profitable the bargains they 
had struck. 

Simultaneously, nevertheless, the original system of land-holding 
had been very considerably transformed ; and this too had affected 
the peasantry adversely, To begin with, a certain amount of fief 
land had been converted, either legully—by imperial grant—or 
illegally—by mere seizure—into private property ; and same of this 
had in turn been converted by its new proprietors into waks? 
Moreover, the Sultans had continued to create mekfr from, state 
property,’ whereas no reehf property had been converted to other 
uses." Hence wakf lands came to account Ѓог а higher proportion 
Of the total than formerly, 

! See Elaslush, Chertrriamity amd Jalum under the Sultans, 
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But these conversions, in so far as they were made on stare lands, 
diminished the revenues accruing to one or other of the treasuries, 
which, as we have noted, grew in any case more and more em- 
barrassed from the end of the sixteenth century, owing both to the 
cessation of conquests and so of windfalls in the shape of booty, 
and to the increase of expenditure alike on the administration and 
the army. Hence the miri resorted to the abolition of fiefs, When 
а рам дса апа іе по suitable heir, sé that his fief fell vacant 
(makli), instead of regranting it, us the Künün required, the 
Treasury retained it and put it out to farm, In this way the 
strength of the Sipdhi cavalry diminished till in the eighteenth 
century it stood at no more than a quarter of what it had once 
been,? But this was a matter of indifference to the Treasury, which 
now had at its disposal the revenues that had formerly been col- 
lected direct by the vanished feudatories. Nor was it only Stpóhi 
fiefs that were so abolished. The majority also of those that had 
originally been devoted to the support of officials both of the central 
and of the provincial governments? were likewise converted into 
state lands. So, again by the eighteenth century, no Hdsses of this 
type remained but those appertaining to the Grand Vizir, the 
Kaptan Pasa, and the Nanci? This proces had been made 
feasible only by another contravention of the Kánün. According 
to the Admin the grant of Sipdh? fiefs at least had lain with the 
perina Bevlerbeyis^ From the end. of the sixteenth century, 
owever, the latter had taken to rewarding their followers with 
vacant fiefs, and even to accepting bribes far them, granting them 
to the highest bidder, whether he were à person capable of dis- 
charging Sipáhi duties or not.* Hence a decree had been issued 
removing the right of grant from the provincial governors and con- 
ferring it on the authorities of the Porte, But this measure, intended 
аз а reform, resulted only in further abuses. First, it enabled the 
Porte officials to carry out the conversion of fiefs into siri lands 
that we have referred to, Secondly, it deprived persons ta whom 
fiefs were due—namely the Cebelis, the senior of whom in any fief, 
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was entitled, on its falling vacant, to promotion as a Sipd/ii—of the 
redress, in case of a wrongful grant, that had formerly been 
afforded them by appeals from Неуістісуй 1 the Porte.! The 
consequence, accordingly, of these various transactions, was that 
not only were fiefs greatly reduced in numbers, but that a high 
proportion of those that remained in being fell into the hands of 
persons incapable alike of military service and of the proper con- 
duct of an agricultural holding. 

However, as we say, the actual ownership, or holding, of ra'£ya 
lands came to be more and more a matter of indifference to the 
peasantry, owing to the extension of the tax-farming system. ‘This 
was universal on the now swollen state lands; general on lands held 
as fiefs by persona other than genuine Sipdhis and on those con- 
verted, legally or otherwise, into private property; common on 
wakf lands; and by no means unusual on ordinary timars.* By 
the time of our survey, therefore, the old feudal system had all but 
disappeared, except on the fiefs of those Sipdhis that still kept the 
collection of the revenues in their own hands. 

In all other places the re'dyd had now to deal with the. tax- 
farmers, called, on the imperial Hases, Muhassiis,! and elsewhere 
Miiltestms, whose sole concern it was to wring as much from them 
às possible. No doubt the conduct of the Multezims depended to 
some extent on the source of their contracts. That is to say, if 
they had contracted with a fief-holder or a proprietor, they were 
obliged to be circumspect, owing to the interest of such persons in 
their property and its prosperity. For though, theoretically, the 
Miültezims were entitled to exact from the peasantry only the legal 
dues, vet they assumed with their contracts some of, if not all, the 
authority formerly enjoved by ficf-holders,* and used it wherever 
they could to render their bargains aa profitable as might be. And 
since, simultaneously with their rise to power, the administration 
of justice, as it appertained both to the Лет ап to the provincial 
military governors, had fallen into the hands of persons, in. the 
shape of Nd'ihr on the one hand, and of Mitesellims and Vopvodas 
on the other, who were often unfit to carry it on, the re'éyd could 
no longer be even so sure as formerly that in appealing to the law 
against illegal exactions they would obtain redress. 

Matters in respect of the. Miültezims had nevertheless. been 
worse towards the end of the seventeenth century than they were 
in the eighteenth, For after the Peace of Carlovitz the Treasury 
had introduced the system of life farms called málikdne lor the tax 
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contracts in its grant, And this measure seems in fact to have im- 
proved the condition of the peasantry, 2s it was intended to. For 
tax-farmers who had a life interest in their contracts naturally kept 
an eye on the future. Instead of wringing the last grain and akçe 
from the peasanis under their control, as their predecessors had 
done when their contracts ran for a term of one or two years, they 
were circumspect in their exactions, seeing that their own: subse- 
quent prosperity depended on thut of the peasants.! It is true that 
most of these 'life-farms' were held by officers and officials of the 
palace and the Porte, who delegated their administration, But 
their interest in the yield of the farms seems to have caused them 
to curb the rapacity of their representatives, at all events to some 
extent, Yet the system of mdlikdne tax-farming was no satisfactory 
substitute for that of Sípáhi land-ownership, which, though it kept 
the peasantry in a state not lar removed from serfdom, yet endowed 
them with masters whose attitude in general was paternal, who 
shared their point of view, and whose position was sanctified in 
their eyes by long establishment, 

‘The spread of tax-farming accounted more than any other cause 

for the disruption of the order that had formerly ruled in the 
provinces. But what rendered the pursuit of agriculture difficult, 
and in many cases finally impossible, was the provincial anarchy 
that resulted from the weakening of соо by the central govern- 
Ment, and the consequent emergence of petty dynasts. We have 
‘already had аа describe the rise Pr the Реге Here, 
accordingly, it is enough to note that in the areas over which they 
exercised a somewhat uncertain sway, they were inclined, depend- 
ing as they did on ot least a measure of popular suppart, to consider 
the interests of the peasantry on the whole rather more sympa- 
thetically than the local governors that represented the Sultan. 
None of them, it appears, made any attempt to introduce ad- 
ministrative innovations, ‘They contented themselves with collect- 
ing the regional revenues for their own benefit. The decay of order 
in the provinces led, however, to the rise of another class of local 
magnates called 4'ydus, who as time went on added their contribu- 
tion to the woes of the peasants? 

The A'yans were persons of consequence in their districts: rural 
notables. “They were not government employees; and the manner 
in which they first artained to notability is not clear, Possibly it 
was by means of the legal and illegal conversion of ficf and other 
lands into private. property, since in the original scheme of land- 
holding there would appear to have been no place for such | 
lhe A" yáns first appear on the scene as representatives of the local 
population in their dealings with the government. But іп the 

'! Ceviet, iv. 286 * ee above, pp. tgB-g. 
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original scheme, again, no such representation was necessary, As 
we have noted, however, the Beylerbeyis and Sancak-beyis—now 
usually called Fält and Mutasarrifi reapectively—had been 
obliged, owing to their being given contre! simultaneously, for 
revenue Porpoies over two or more separate districts, to employ 
substitutes for the government of those in which they did not 
reside. And it was perhaps becatise of this development, because 
these substitutes—Mutesellims, in the case of Sancaks, Voyvodas, in 
the case of Kadds—were invested with no more than a part of the 
authority of the officers that appointed them, thatthe 4'yans, newly 
established as private property owners, asserted themselves as 
representatives of the people cis-d-cis the government, and equally 
as representatives of the government er:-d-cir the people. [tis true 
that, to begin with, the A'ydns were elected by the people, though 
by what process does not appear. At the same time they seem to 
have enjoyed their status apart from this election—possibly be- 
cause the descendants of elected A"ydas came 10 Бе regarded, 
whether elected or not, as A’ yaar themselves. And in the second 
half of the eighteenth century certain governors attempted to 
control their appointment and exact payment in return for it." In 
the meantime the A’ydns of many districts had contrived, partly 
owing to their already recognized position, partly owing to the 
relaxation of governmental control, to secure to themselves the 
management of local affairs, particularly in the matter of taxation, 
and now joined with complaisant officers of the law in fleecing the 
peasants, who were thus left defenceless.: Moreover, in the general 
decay of law and order, other agents, such as the Mubdya' acis, or 
grain purchasers, who had authority in certain regions to buy 
supplies at a price fixed by the authorities for the victualling of the 
capital, or, in the case of Dimmi peasants, the Cisyeddrs, ar col- 
lectors of the poll-tax, were more or less free to exert what pressure 
they could on the unhappy ra'dyd ;! with the result that desertion 
of holdings became more and more common. 

As carly as the middle of the seventeenth century two celebrated 
writers! remark on the number of deserted villages they had come 
across on their travels in the provinces, And though the process of 
depopulation may have been momentarily arrested, or at least 
retarded, by the institution of the mullikdne life-farm system, it 
was vastly accelerated during the eighteenth century, particularly 

' Cevdet, ie. 286, 74 | | 

* Глы еер. cit. 170; Cevdet, lv. 285-5, vi. 6c. "Vhe 4 yani are rc- 
ferred to by Seyy Паѓа, iv. 98, as magnates of ctres and towns. Thit 
Cevdet, loc. cit, records ther co-operation with venal Adgiy and Nd'ity in 
collecting excesaive aferiye (war durs) from peasants, thereby causing many to 


abandon their holdin,  '* See Cevdet, iv, 247, 290-1, 
* Hacc: Halife (Hajji Khalifa) and Босы Веу, 
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in its second half.’ ‘he depopulation both of Rumelia and of 
Anatolia is attested not only by Hunc ames of the time, 
but by decrees passed to prevent the influx o ne mts into. 
Istanbul. No doubt, when thy abandoned their hald ings, peasant 
families would sometimes migrate to others more favourably 
situated. Many of them, however, if they did not swell the brigand 
bands of which more and more catne into being in both provinces 
at this time, left country life altogether and sought their fortunes 
In towns and cities,’ No statistics of population exist, of course, for 
this period, It seems clear, however, from these indications that 
the classes that lived on the contributions furnished by way of dues 
and taxes were engaged during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
сетішгісе оп а long-drawri-out strangling of the unfortunate geese 
that laid their golden eggs. 





IL THE ARAB PROVINCES 

‘The description given in the preceding section may be applied 
in its rain Gutes also to thie Aniani provinces. [n all of ы ehe 
unit of agricultural economy was again the EE with 1ts assigned 
cultivable lands and pastures.. The lands were held likewise by the 
three types of proprietors with which we have already become 
familiar, namely the cultivators themselves (here generally. re- 
ferred to, not as re“dyd, but as felldhin), the tenants-in-chief, 
represented either by Timariots or Multasims, and the beneficiaries 
of wakf endowments. Excluding for the present the last of these, 
which entered into the avcrage village economy in very unequal 
degrees, we may concentrate upon the relations of the two former 
and their tenants. 

The position of the felldhs vir-d-vír the tenants-in-chief was 
similar to that of the re'dyd in the home provinces; T'he majority 
in cach village were effective owners in the sense that they were at 
liberty to bequeath them and to alienate them to other felldhs. But 
each parcel of land belonging to a felldh waa burdened with a tax 
payable to the tenant-in-chief, who held the land as a grant from 
the state* On the other hand the tenant-in-chief might not 
deprive a felléh of his land, except for non-payment of taxation, 
‚2 Типа бату, ор. ей, i21-3. ci Mallfe remarks om the contrast 
between the country which he saw ourmhing.on the Persian aide of the 
frontier, and that an the Ottoman side. 

* eg. Eton 254, a. References to vanished VM known to have exiated 

ac 


in the first half of the eighteenth century along the roada from [шаһы то 
Ankara and from Istanbul to Belgrade. 77 ' Eton 248, 229. 

* Tt was assumed by the legista that all ancient tights of property in the soil 
Іші by now. heen extinguished through failure of heirs of for other causes, and 
that the land, having been resumed by the 3 nere treasury, could be disposed of 
у the SOVETE LEN th whatever way he cous red best; see [hn Nuceym, el- Bahr 
el Fld'ih, v. 138, and. [bn ‘Abidin, Minket el-Hálik, v. 114. 
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As in the home provinces again, side by side with the fief- 
holders or timartots, the multazims (or ddbiti, as they were called in 
"Irák) of public lands and málikánes had acquired, in virtue of their 
right to collect the taxes on agricultural land, à position that ap- 
proximated so closely to that of the former as to be almost indistin- 
guishable from it. The tax-farm or itizém was originally held on 
yearly tenure only, but this system appears to have been gradually 
modified in most districts by usage. [In 1104/1692 it was decreed 
that midlthdnes were to be regarded as the property of the holder 
during his lifetime ; that he was at liberty to alienate them by sale, 
subject to state confirmation; and that on his death the estates 
should be put up to auction, preference being given to his sons." 
‘Thus by the eighteenth century it may be assumed that, as in the 
home provinces, most 1/hzàmx of state lands (as distinct from the 
farming of private estates) were held on life tenures. 
O When, however, we pass from generalities to details we are 
faced by a bewildering complication. Village rights and usages 
differed so greatly, not only from province to province but even 
within the same district, that the details might require to be greatly 
modified for any one region, In certain parts of Syria and Palestine, 
for example, as also in Upper Egypt, village lands were held in 
common and the taxes were paid largely in kind? in Lower "Irak 
the villagers cultivated only very small plots of land, and agriculture 
was carried on mainly by the semi-nomadic herdsmen.’ But the 
importance of tradition and traditional usage was common to all, 
and may be very well illustrated by the peculiar usages in force in 
the greater part of Lower and Middle Egvpt.* [t is, at the same 
time, essential for our purpose to summarize these in some detail, 
in. view of the changes introduced by Mehmed "Ali. | 
. After the Ottoman conquest of Egypt the entire cultivable land 
[other than wakf lands) was divided into parcels and distributed 
amorigst the members of the ocals and other persons a& multaztms.* 
* Cari, iil 202, who add that this change win a great boon to the cultivators 
(though it obvigusly failed to remedy the wider abuses of tux-farming). At the 
sume time, each Village wae rated at à fixed annual amount, to be collected by 
the owners in three inatalments:.—Cf. alao Muriidi, w. 135; Poliak, Frerdalimm in 
Fevpt, efe., 6a. For odiikdnes pee above; pp- 255-0. | | 
Н ae Sr Реноа ait Syria details in. Ke dn edt изүне iz (1935), 
1 AV nt, het. а. аы, 3. 
nU Full details see be Еден Ínt three fundamental article ‘inthe ентігін: 
M. A. Laneret, "Mémoire sur le systóme sF'impositinn territoriale. ete“ (i t 
Pp- 231-60): le comte Esteve, '" Mémoire sur les finances de l'Égypte, etce-' (i. 1, 
PP. 299-395, esp. 310-14): and P. S. Girard, "Mémoire aur l'agriculture, l'in- 
dustrie, er le corimerce de l'Éjgypte" (ii V DR AST TEC 491-589). See ako 
the exhaustive monograph of 5, de Sacy, ‘Recherches súr la nature et let révolu- 
бон» Шы Droit de Propriété territoriale en. Égypte', republished in їнгє, 
&c., vola. 14i (Paris, :818-23). | | | | 
! "The original instruetions issued by Silevmiln provided that the Defterddr 
should estimate the reversue of each village, regulate its iftizdm accordingly, and 
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In the course of the seventeenth century! these tax-farmers ac- 
quired the right of hereditary succession, and by the eighteenth 
century the multazim appears as effective owner of his assignment 
in the sense that he had the power to augment or diminish certain 
еек to give or to sell it to other multazims, or bequeath it 
to his son or daughter, or burden it with an irrevocable endowment, 
subject to confirmation hv the state? of the title or grant in all three 
cases. His position was, im consequence, similar to that of the 
fimariot, but at the same time resembled that of the ordinary 
multazim in Europe or Asia in that his primary duty was to collect 
and transmit the revenue due from his village or villages to the 
provincial and central treasuries. ‘The rights and duties of the 
Egyptian fellah were, for the rest, much the same as those of the 
other re"dydi. | 

‘Thus it appears that though the Egyptian felléh could not freely 
ispose of his land, lie was able to alicnate it temporarily? and was 
also ат ар: ta choose his own crops for cultivation, without 
interference from the muitazim," even if in practice the rotation of 
crops was doubtless fixed by local usage. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that he was tied to the soil, and that in spite of the 
fact that any system of villeinage is repugnant to the Seri'a sofar 
as Moslem cultivators are concerned. The Adniin-ndma of Suley- 
man ts categorical on the point: "When a field remains fallow 
through the fault of the cultivator, they [the Adyifr, inspectors, 
&c.] will make all the searches necessary to discover him, and 
having brought him back to his village and punished him, they will 
compel him to sow his field.'* The historian Cabarti also says: 
"When the felláh fled from his village to another, the multasim 
would search for him and send agents from the káyif of the district 
to fetch him." Since the historical evidence shows that the 
‘fugitive’ problem was one of the standing difficulties of Egyptian 
governments from the very first century of Moslem rule," it 
appears that the system of villeinage in Egypt was based upon 


алі и е rich anil upright private persone’, who might hold more than ane 
village at a time (Digeon, Canaun- Nom, 310-11; de Saev, i. 104). 

! This oppesta from а assujpe cited һу де Sacy, i. 039-49. | 
. f be hy the дыр and finance department at Cairo, on payment of the usual 

advance’, Неге сае Далі, 

1 Thi is neserted by Estive (p. 304) and Chabrol (p. 246), whule both deny 
the statement made hy [ancret (p. 233) that he was at liberty t& sell his land. 

* Lancret, 235; uml ef. Сар. фу. азайа. ию. 

! "The hdpf was a district povernor of leer rank than s bey. 

* Digeon, 2434: cf. also 246: "Pessatits who have left their villages after the 
date of the [Ottoman] éonquesr shall be compelled to return to them, whatever 
pretext they may allege.' 

UHI, Bol, чей 

1. 1. Bell, "The Administration of Egyor under the Umaread ifs’, in 

уатан Zeifihrift, xxviii; 3-4, p. a "v mp n E 
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ancient usage, and was taken over by the Ottomans in this instar 
from the existing practice.! Whether its extension to parts of 
Syria and Palestine dates from the Mamlük or the Ottoman period 
it is difficult to discover. But it is to the credit of the religious 
authorities that some at least of them protested energetically 
against this “tyrannical’ abuse? And in spite of the prohibition of 
desertion of villages, it always recurred during periods of agri- 
cultural misrule, as we shall have occasion to observe more than 
once in the course of our study. 

In all but à few villages a proportion of the cultivable land, 
averaging one-tenth of the lands held by the jelidhs, was set aside 
as seignorial land (ard al-;castya), and farmed out or cultivated by 
the multazim or multazims. "The obvious danger that tea; saie land 
would in time swallow up the fe//dhs lands was aveide by an 
ingenious ‘usage’. The fellihs’ lands and wapya land in each 
village were divided into twenty-four ‘carats’ (Aird}), either belong- 
ing entirely to one wudtazim or divided between several. Each 
multazim owned the same number of carats (and fractions of carats) 
of wasiya land as of felláhsi land, and couid not sell any portion of 
the latter without at the same time selling an equal portion of his 
maya land. The balance of interests was thus maintained, for 
while wajiya lands were most profitable to the multazim, they 
were most onerous to the cultivators, who were bound in many 
parts to cultivate them by corvée.* This in itself would scarcely 
have preserved the system, however, hail it not been for its 








! Informanon is supplied from a prusrworthy Едтртил BICE ap on old 
deeds of grants of land it 5 ap О А edidins und so many C отта аге 
assigned to the grantee: ' ін would i t origmally it was only the 
Coptic cultivators who were tied to the and that the system wan extended 

to the Moalern cultivators by 4 atrictly lega and oppressive usare’. 

* Ihn Nuceym, у. 118: “The land of Egypt i mot now trbute-land, but 

land; there la therefore no claim against the cultivator if fre leaves it 

тер tivated, unless he i the tenant ef it, anil there is no compulsion dum 
by reason of ‘the land, Hi, consequently, any culver abandons hia cultivation 
aid cames to dwell in Cairo, ани ОШ: S не! e d is m ie 
appresor in subjecting п rspecia wiihes to 
enpage in atudy prie the puce "md armi like t ‘students ut rhe monque of 
el-Azhar." (Ibn Nueceym, who d in 1463, was the moat fi 
ем in Egypt in the Ottoman p “er Hut there i no evidence that felldks on 

PEE Dy je a were freer t fell on other fonds, 

(On the hand, he enivht constitute part or all of his mapya lands at an 
endowment fret}, bur rarely devoted any of hia ы" land to the same 
purpose (Laneret, 2 10). 


* This was ads univeril, however, the usage varying zs between 
districts (consequently the dark picture drawn br Саан. і іу. 207/1к. BS, must 
not be generalized). [n some perta the multasim | out his lands to t 


village еу age еу), or had them ra bein by. his felfdhe on payment in money мі 
felldhs were aluo required to chean private canala, but were paid or 
im work at fixed cotesa (Lancret, 243), and Suleymulin’s A Kane i 
foie to make a levy on the villages for the maintenance and repair of the dyket 
, 200-1). 
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usefulness in circumventing the conflict of interests between seller 
and buyer. 

it is not easy to describe in a few lines the elaborate system by 
which the total sum of taxation for which each village was assesseil 
was repartitioned between the inhabitants,' ‘This was the work of a 
committee consisting of a Coptic sarrd/ (financial intendant) repre- 
senting the multazimm, the sevh el-befed (village headsman), chosen 
by the multazim [Irom among the richer families of his tributary 
fellühs, but in practice usually hereditary,* and the sáhid or vele 
lawyer, whose function it was to guard the interests of the felláhr. 
In the repartitien of the ald-estahlished taxes! the zcasíiya land was 
included: as well as the fellihs' lands;* the ‘additional’ taxes were 
horne by the latter only. The taxes were payable by the cultivators 
individually in money, and by instalments. In theory, only irri- 
vated land was liable to tax; in the event of a low or excessive Nile, 
the uncultivated area was measured, and a corresponding propor- 
tion deducted from the total village dues {the miri, however, 
remaining unchanged)§ In practice, while the multasims had to be 
content with a temporary decrease of revenue in a bad year, the 
deficiency was frequently added to the amount exacted in the next 
goud year. Itisoneof the most striking indications of the strength 
of ‘custom’ that, in spite of the universal cultivation of the date- 
palm, no tribute was exacted on its produce.’ 

Each village was thus a self-contained unit, the routine of whose 
lite was governed by a body of traditional usages, and little affected 
by external events. [ts relations with the government were limited 


' Detailed account with specimen statements of taxation in Estkve, 313 sud. 

* Each mulftazim appointed mg peyh el-beled for hia own tributanes, and if a 
single multüzim owned a larga hol ing he might appoint several to dirferent 
“oe Consequently there were unually roni тайы іп each village-— 
Lancret, 241. 

* Ах wil һе зеен below (ch. vii), the total of the imposts levied at the end 
of the eighteenth century on the villages in | t included 
A. Taxes estublished һу the Ottoman lation of 1526, collectively termed 
meal el-Mnarri this Зе the miri or land-taz payable to the Sultan, together 
with certain fixed sums payable to the local authorities. 

B. Additional taxes exacted since the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
sini кн кони, inary’ taxes. x 

* From thr table published by Esteve (pp. 314-17) it appears that teasfya lundi 
were offer) undervalued, and the fellas’ land overvalued for taxation purposes, 
while for taxation purposés the feddaw was reckoned at 4,353 square metres, 
instead of ite proper figure of 5,929 myunre metres (Girard, so¢—6),. Girard also 
ar thie ol abusive reductions of the fediddn to less than twenty-four carat 
іп the Delta, | 

' Laneret, z4z.. Cabartl mentions only a single iratance of remission ol wari 
mn accuumt ef drmurhr, in 1195/16945 (i. 25/1. Go): a petinon for ite remission in 
1206/17912, on the same grounds, waa rejected (ii. 220/%. 157). Elaborate 
regulatinriá for the АШ ШЕЕ of irrigated шый ATE given itt Sibleyerudn's 
Мын (Digemm, 234 400 eee s miei 9914 Lancret, 290. 

Tard, S50, i categorical on thm point, though according tà Lanceret, 141, 

date prlartationa pal dury to the enl tasimt. 
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almost exclusively to payment of the taxes demanded and, apart 
from occasional interferences by the miultazims or other military 
officers, it was in practice all but self-governing. The keystone of 
the village community was the seyh el-beled. Each jeyh policed the 
fellale who cultivated the lands under his charge, and the principal 
seve acted as magistrate and arbitrator, with authority not only 
over the cultivators but over all the inhabitants.! "Though often 
harsh and tyrannical, it was he who kept the village together, and 
his position was respected not only by the villagers but also by the 
multazims, Stability was further ensured by the tendency of the 
offices of seyh, pdlid, and the other чї functionaries* to remain 
within given families, and by the uniformity of the population, 
Within the villages, lands might constantly change hands, pro- 
prietors sink to day-labourers, and labourers become proprietors, 
but there could be | little alienation to outsiders,’ Its simple needs 
were supplied by one or two shopkeepers, potters, and other 
artisans,’ and each village also supported out of its own resources 
an imdm for the service of the local mosque (and Koran school, 
if any), a barber, and a carpenter, besides maintaining patrols of 
Hafirs (guardians) to guard the crops and granaries, give warning 
af the approach of Beduin marauders, patrol the dykes, and gener- 
ally prevent disorders,‘ 

Although, as will appear later, the taxes established by the 
Ottoman legislators in Egypt were not excessive in themselves, 
the Egyptian cultivators, like their fellows in the other provinces 
of the Empire, were oppressed by burdensome and arbitrary 
demands dictated by the cupidity and venality of their adminis- 
trators. More especially was this the case during the eighteenth 
century and its latter decades, when the fabric of government and 
economic life seemed to be on the point of collapse. Yet, while 


* Lanctet, 241, 244... He enjoyed also certain pecuniary advantages, including 
He exemption from tax of a portion of fia holdings aa compensation for the 
of officials, &c,, which wos ane of his principal duties (cf. Cab. iv. 
бї. тїз]. But he waa prevented from becoming too rich and powerful hy 
occasional amar on hie personal property, aid in tome villages hid authority 
wai beld in check by a rival party headed by sume rich cultivator (Lameret, 444]. 
* Buch as the fratclf, who superintended the measurement of the village lands 
arid the cultivation of the maltazim'r lands (Lancret, , 24), 
i A felldb, M unable to cultivate all hie holding, could engage à part "init 
а sum of money sufficient to enable him to cultivate the rest, his landa р 
restored on payment of this sim {Ане 236). Tf he wete unable to pay the 
m his жарамды property (inclu cattle and agricultural implements) might 
be атый pold: "mum, eornme ie législateur recommande n au créancier la 
р grande modération envers sun débiteur, celui-ei obtient uc anyon 
un déli pour saticfaire & eee engagements, ou bien Uy 'orrange А Гата" 
(С habrol, 261). 
* Lancret, 244. "l'here эсеп to bre io information èa tò- whether the village 
ihop = at this penod were Moslems, Jews, or Copts, and whar their relation 
war to i community ai a whole * Exktkve, 311—112. 
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these external factors cannot be minimized, it would. be unjust 
to lay the blame for the backwardness of agriculture upon the 
exactions of the Turks and Mamltiks, without qualification. For 
centuries before Ottoman ‘Turk and Mamlik entered Egypt, the 
peasant had pitted his craft against the exploiters and had failed ;! 
and failing, the genius of the race, inferior to no other in capacity 
and depth of feeling, had turned in upon itself in bitterness and 
sought revenge, aa it were, in limiting production to the minimum 
ol its requirements, m a tenacious opposition to all changes, and 
an almost deliberate harshening of all its conditions of lite. ‘The 
fertility of the soil served only to raise up oppressors on every side, 
and since, in the felláh's experience, it seemed that only by òp- 
pression could anything be gained, he also, by a natural reaction, 
became an oppressor of his own kind. The primitive character of 
his agricultural implements and methods? was doubtless due t 
poverty, yet we hear of rich cultivators and of the wealth amassed 
y Village eyhs. The real causes were lack of incentive to invention, 
since the implements served well enough,? and a refusal, amounting 
almost to inability, to depart from traditional usages. The experi- 
ments made hy Mehmed * Ali show that, even had new tools and 
new methods been brought within reach of the felláhin, thev would 
have been unheeded, and possibly even regarded with suspicion as 
a means for getting more out of them. And finally, physical under- 
nourishment and malnutrition, one of the main underlying factors 
which had brought the Moslem civilization to a standstill, limited 
the capacity of the cultivator, hardy as he was, to a certain standard 
of exertion.” The standard of living of the Egyptian felláh may be 
i itis histori fal с fella? "uh m and. l | 
Middle Egypt ем Зе боти Не ancient реали о аа во 
tyranny, "The population of these districts weas completely recreated by a con- 
tinueus process af Arab settlement fram the middle of the aeventh century, and 


from that time almost down to the Ottoman conquest there was no jack af 
agrarian revolts; cf. Poliak п. И.Е, тола. 351773 | 

= ep Girard, «201-3; Valney, ii. 366-7. е 

* ihe use of deep ploughs, for instance. wuld naturally be injurious to 
cultivation im the Nile ifmgation basing and on the Syrian hill-wdes, Thè 
cheapness of labour also militated againat the introduction of more elaborate 
muchinery, and ail] more the faet that local materials, meane of construction, 
Кс., жеге нит limited, espocully im Egypt, with few mimerala and metal 
workers. “The relitively primitive sikiye, raising some seven hundred Шортан 
af watr per minute, ws not at all i alanted па жутта f irri which 
lacked proper arrangements for drumage. It is now. well established that the 
cause of the decay of agriculture in the Tigra-Euphrates basin waa not eit 
misguoverniment nor Mongol desrruction (real enough though both these causes 
were) hut: principally the overcharging ol the aoil with mineral deposits due to 
un посен system of mrigatinn, witbout due regard to drainmge and 









Martine. 
* See the curious calculation in Girard (p. 501); a single labourer working а 
counterweiphted bucket (radi/) raised 143 kilegrama per metre per minute; 


when the padüf wus employed. experimentally in. France the average umount 
raised hy a single labourer was 226 kilograms per metre per minute. One man, 
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gauged from the following statements and calculations of Girard,’ 
daily labourer in Upper Egypt received 5-8 paras (roughly one- 
fifth to one-quarter of a franc) per day, in the. Fayyüm and the 
Delta from 8 to 19 paras (one-quarter to two-thirds of a franc). 
The daily food of a single labourer in Upper Egypt was estimated 
at 3 paras. His single body garment was a-cihba, which cost from 
390 to 350 paras (about 11 or 12 francs) and lasted him a year or 
more, together with a woollen shawl costing about 180 paras and a 
head shaw! costing 100 paras. Thus his annual upkeep—for him- 
self alone—averaged about 540 paras for clothes and 1,095 paras 
for food, to which Girard adds about 360 paras for occasional 
expenses (coffee, meat, &c.): 1 total of close on 2,000 paras ог а 
little over 7o francs a year. In the Delta food and upkeep cost 
rather more, but in any case meat was rarely eaten by the villagers 
except on festival occasions, | 
Amongst the various agencies which contributed to depress the 
cultivator, opinions différ as to the responsibility of the Coptic 
sarrdfs or financial invendants; ‘The Comte d'Estéve, while ad- 
mittíng that the zarráf made a handsome profit on his transactions," 
declares that their administration was preferred to that of the local 
reves because they were not only zealous and loyal, but impartial, 
whereas the sey were inclined to espouse local quarrels,’ Girard, 
on the other hand, declares bluntly that the discouragement of 
agriculture and depopulation of the country were due in the main to 
"ће fraudulent mancuvres of this class of financiers’.* Itis sur- 
prising that no source makes other than casual reference to debt as 
a burden upon thé Egyptian cultivator,* since the experience of 
similar communities and the fact, vouched for by Volney,* that 
with a plough hauled by two gren, ploughed a feddin (about an acme) in two days 
er two days and a half (ы. соз). | | | | 
* Сага, 07-8. It must, however, be borne in mind that these fyures ге Ше 
tu a period in which the depreciation of the pura had probably raised the cost of 
А ота hi ch cultivator ipt of demand nore 
i 3: ме гр acl ult n T a ЗИ nu 
и оа ый d Б m Pied teal ое ө: рати тыгыс Бү t uging the 
cultivators a higher rate of exchange for the dollar (or putague = Abo. Taka), in 
which all taxes were assessed, than the rate at which they paid the proceeds te 
the multisims (cf. Cah. iv. 169/viit. 244); by vpeculation, advances againat high 
miterent, Soc, T Estève, gij TE | 
* Girard, £89: ' Nous avorm dit qu'il] v aveit ad moms un de ces écriviina ilanm 
chaque village; ils étoient аш тилге de trois ou quatre dara quelques endroits, 
et tous avoient une famili à entretenir et des domestiques à leurs gages,. Je ns 
ernia pas donc m'écurter dr la vérité en. portant à trente mille le sombre des 
imiividus qui vivent en Egypte de la perception des droits du fisc, et en avungant 
que le découragement absnlu de l'agriculture et № dépeuplerent des campagnes 
sept motns le résultat da despotienme bevs que des maranuvres ітешішіспаез 
de cette eaptce de financiers,’ Cabarti also (in an aulignant tried; iv. 207/ix. HB) 
accuses pevig. pülüdr, mnd warráfs Пу of oppressmg the peasantry- 
І Volney E n.a Сан (above, p. eae K n 4 
0 L z65: 'Quand 169 ne ont ind ance pour Ter des 
sermenoces, des Е a их, Gtt ils CABE ачса qu'en ur iun en a 
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‘usury carried to the most crying excess’ was to be regarded as ‘the 
greatest scourge of the country-side in Syria’, would lead us to 
expect a parallel condition in Egypt. One can only suppose that 
while the Coptic sarrdf was able to make a certain amount of profit 
on loans, any extensive burdening of the land with debt was 
rendered unprofitable by the very small margin of income which 
could be attached, and by the very narrow circle within which 
village lands could be disposed of. For the last thing which the 
moneylender desired was to take over the property or the cultivation 
of it himself, nor was it in the sultazim's interest that the village 
economy should be disturbed by too frequent changes in the dis- 
tribution of property. 
A more obvious and, in its cumulative effect, even more exliaust- 
ing scourge in all the Arab provinces was the ravaging of the 
cultivated lands by the Beduins, and their high-handed oppression 
of the cultivator. Among the most fertile districts of Syria several, 
including the coastal plain of Palestine and Hawrin, were exposed 
to raids from the neighbouring deserts. The latter enjoyed some 
protection from the proximity of Damascus, as it was the chief 
source of grain supplies not only for the city but also for the annual 
pilgrim caravan. Since the Beduin tribes of the southern districts 
ad an economic interest in the Pilgrimage (for which they 
supplied the camels and escorts in return for a subsidy), the Pajas 
меге іп а position to bring peaceful pressure to bear upon them, 
supplemented by military force if necessary, although neither 
means was sufficient to prevent occasional raids, Palestine, how- 
ever, was too distant and too poor to receive similar protection, and 
is described as being in consequence ‘one of the most devastated 
regions of Syria’! With the decline of the central power, the 
Beduin raids became bolder and more frequent, and there were 
probably many towns and villages in Syria besides Hamáh and 
Aleppo which were forced to pay protection money to the tribes ini 
their vicinity as an insurance For their crops and livestock. Volney 
draws a vivid picture of the peasants in the threatened regions 
"forced to sow with musket in hand’, and hastily reaping the yellow- 
ing crop ta hide it in underground matamores,? The villages of 


en partie leur récolte furore mo pex le plus viL .. . L"intérée je plus medique est 
de douze pour cent; le plua osdinaire est de vingt, et souvent i morte à trente." 
a statement refers primarilv, however, to the Lebanon snd Northem 
Palestine (i.e. Mutenite, Druse, and Metiwila ecolintry, all of which Шу сие 
the Moaleni sytem Proper); hut (Hivier (ii. 706) records that the Jews at Aleppo 
lent MONCY at Usutious mites vo the: cultivators of the neighbourhood jul were 
гераш in produce. In Egypt, the chief debts contracted by the peasants were 
on advances of seed and grin from their mullazivis: ci. Pola , Fendalitw, 68-9. 
o Volney, ii. 199; see aluo Murüdi, ii. Gz. But Maumdrell in 2697 faul rhe 
plam East of. Akku "Terrile heyond iimagingtim?, 
Volney, ik. (73; Olisier, ii. хат: i Volney, ti. 267. 
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Egypt, more especially those of the Delta, suffered in the same way 
from the Beduin tribes of the flanking deserts, and all observers 
Agree as to the extensive and constant depredations committed by 
the Arabs in all parts.! But it is probable that the sedentary 
felláhin of Egypt suffered even more from the violence of the semi- 
sedentary Reduins. Girard describes the tyranny of the settled 
Arabs in the districts immediately to the south of Cairo: they 
seize by force the best lands, direct and interfere with the water- 
courses during the inundation, break down the dykes, resist the 
payment of taxation, which has then to be made good by their 
unfortunate felldh neighbours, and even seize the harvest of other 
villages if their own is insufficient. | 

On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that the Beduins 
played an indispensable part in the economic life of the Arab 
provinces, By their camel-breeding they supplied the sole means 
of transport for caravans of travellers and merchandise; they 
policed trade-routes as well as robbing on them; and they supp [еч 
several of the materials of commerce and industry (reeds, |, 
wool, and camel hair) as well as of food (mutton, butter, and 
cheese) to the towns. Even their agriculture contributed a by no 
means negligible proportion to the total produce. More especially 
in Lower '[rák, the tribesmen were the chief cultivators—the 
Haza'il of the marsh region, for example, furnished almost all 
the rice consumed im the province of Bajdid*—and several of the 
tribes, both Arab and Tiirkmen, were engaged mainly in sheep- 
rearing.” As repards Egypt in particular, it i¢ not improbable that 
during the greater part of the Ottoman period the Beduins—apart 
from the purely nomadic tribes on the fringes—were becoming an 
increasingly sedentary and productive section of the population, 
and that it was largely the Mamldk persecutions which were 
responsible for the conditions described by the French writers at 
the close of the century? 

Apart altogether from Beys, Mamlüks, tax-farmers, sarrd/s and 


' Laneret, 250-0: Girard, «12-13: cf. üleo. Description, &c, i. 1; pr. 2903-8 
(where the number of the Beduine on the borders of Egypt is estimated wt 
46,000), and Cabarti, passim. i | 

_* Girard, paa Hut see above (p. 228) on the good administration e£ Seyb 
Humám of the Havrwüra tribe. Е | 

‘In Egypt camels sold in the market at from thirty to sixty dollars: Girard 
555. "Тһе Heduins also rexred most of the horzes in Egypt (where they fetched 
arty to sixty dollars) and in the Arab provinces. 

* CE Russell, 18 and кз. 

^ Hounasexu, £9; also фе Lim on the Tigris,—Id, fo. Es oz 

- CL Volney, L Jo- According to Girard (556) the Arabs in Egypt also 
suppl ө ш» markets with cattle, either of their own гај ог plundered from 
other villages. 

7 Cf. Volncy, t. 67-8. Sce also the eee applicable to the АгаЬ гуп 
in the Кй тт (Digeon, 284-8). —de Sacy, i. 96-163. 
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Beduins, however, the villagers themselves contributed in no small 
treasure to their own misfortunes, and by their rival alries played 

teristic feature, 





into the hunds of their despoilers. The most charte in 
not onlv of village but even of urban life to a certain degree, in 
southern Syria and Lower Egypt was the division of the population 
into two factions, in alliance with corresponding factions amongst 
the Beduins.! In Syria these bore the historic names of Ki ys and 
Yemen,* or, amongst the Druses of the Lebanon, ‘Red’ and "White' 
respectively, Neighbouring: towns belonging to opposite factions 
engaged in frequent hostilities with one another and with the 
surrounding villages, and the military expeditions of Раат апд 

vernors were at times frustrated because local levies would not 
ight against rebels of their own faction,+ ‘The consequence was, 
in. Volney's phrase, ‘a ceaseless civil war'.^ It became a point of 
honour to destroy the rival village's crops, injure its Iruit-trees, 
guide, support, and in case of retaliation protect the Beduin 
raiding parties of their own faction, A similar state of affairs is 
attested by Girard in the Egyptian Delta, where the rival Arab 
factions were known as Sad and Нағдт, Тіс деуін of rival 
villages “used on the slightest pretext to arm their peasants against 

* Various theories have been put forward to explain the existence of these 
factiona. enews hour the Near East anil North Africa, among both 
and Aralw, apparently ua a legacy irom nomadic life, carried over inta 
semu-nornadic life and thence inta the sedentary population, Far the lefi and 
affa of the Berbers in ане and Moróoco sce E Ma cruy, La formati der 
citit ches ley pdentaires de l'Algérie (Paris, 1886), und К. Моши, Гая Berbéres 
я des ation (Paris, е Жы. у er the сеня хн Са factions in Мн 

ины ' "ex (London, 1932), p. 111; un accu recent stidy relating 
to Northern Syris, A. de Bouchernat), Note aur lo уя de deus tribus 
mautonniéres de Syrie", i Reese der Bruder Iilamiquer, 1934, 11738. 

! Far the Keys and Yemen feud which broke out between the Arabs in. the 
ceventh century ond led to the downfall of the Umayyad Caliphate of Dammew, 
sce J- Wellbausen, Das aviabitche Reich und srin Sturz ( Berlin 1902). — 

1 сд, Bethlehem (Yemeni) and Hebron (Keysi): e. Volney, il. 194. 197- 

* er. the attuck of "Otmün Paga e[-Shlil on Náblus in 1264; Volney, ii 177 

! Volney, fi. 157: "Cette discordes qui règno dans tout ce pari, depuis ies 
promiers temu des Armbes, y cause unc guerre civile ранее! е. А chaque 
wistant les paysans font des incursions sur lea terres una «es autreS, €T 
ravagent murunllement leur blés, leurs douta, leurx aézames. leurs oliviers, et 
v'enlévent leurs brebis, leurs chtvres et leurs chameaus. Les "T'urks, qui partout 
répriment peu es désordres, y remédient d'aurant mous ici, que irur autorité 
y £st tris-précuire; le» Bedouim, dont les camps occupent le plat puys, forment 
сога eux un parti d'appositian, dont les pasa a'étayent pour leur résikter, 
et pour se tourmenter les uns jos autre», aelou [cs üveugles rices de leur 
ignorance ou de leurs mtérén, De là une anarehie pire que le dexpatiarme qui 
rigne milles." CF. also ii, 361, ofr the Sestruction of olivo-trees a Ramleh by 

сагала сЁ rival factions | 

* Cabarti does not mention these factions in the Delta, but indicates in one 
passage (i_ 31 /i. so) that the guilds of artieans in Cairo were already divided into 
5a d and Hardm factions at the time of the Ortorim conquest, and 10 annther 
(i. 209]li. 157) appezra 20 auitjest that during the latee Mamlük rivalries even the 

Clemd took sides for an! agiimt Sa dand Hardm. The names gradually passed 


р qune / ànd are only rarel found in iner wr ‚вы Ва Ber RAS 
amedr Taruftk el-Cailt, 1 3 (Bulak ‚ 1285] aaa a Bey à 
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one another’, besides supporting the Arabs of their own faction in 
their plundering raids on the villages of the other." Rival irrigation 
interests in the flood season further embittered and gave oppor- 
tunity for the display of inter-village factions, resulting often in 
bloody disputes, there being no police to intervene: 

While it is quite impossible to paint a roseate picture of village 
life in any of the Ottoman provinces, and European travellers and 
oriental writers unite in representing the villagers as a miserable 
and downtrodden class,? it is equally clear that their situation was 
by no means so intolerable and so devoid of guarantees for life 
and property as has generally been asserted.« Nothing can be held 
to mitigate the evil effects of the system of tax-farming, where it 
wasinforce,? but where lands were held by a (mariot or multa- 
гіт with a reasonable prospectof hereditary transmission, the rela- 
tionship between cultivator and tenant-in-chief was frequently 
softened by a perception of their common interests: The posses- 
sion of land entailed social duties, sanctified by custom and by the 
ethical teachings of their religion, and there is sufficient iem 
that the harshness of the peasants’ lot was to some extent alleviated 
by consideration on the part of the landholders, within the 
measure of their powers and their preconceptions. Their fortunes, 
unlike those of the Pagar and Mamlik Beys, were bound up with 
the yielding capacity of a given piece of land, inherited from father 
10 воп, and which they had no wish to see diminished in any way.* 
The multazim. was, indeed, as much a victim of the process of 





, Girard, 314; cf, also 556: horses were too expensive to be employed in 
cultivation, but were А hig iy esteemed раан Маса in the village feuda 
success usually went to the Ша which had the grestest number of horsemen. 
Ser also Volney, i. 172. ing to Chahrol (pp. 24-5) the feuda were put 
down by ‘Ali Bey and became much fess violent a hia tine. 

? Girard, 498. | 

i ek- Cabarti, iv. zoz7/ix. B&-9, speaking of the tyranny of the multazim:, 
village peyla, &c., saya: "Many other unreasonable ways and acts also, to which 
чың have been brought up and become accustomed, they take no objection to 
and see no к in; for God has set in authority over these fellálu men who 
treat them without mercy of leniency, because of dos evil doings, their lack of 
piety, and their treachery and injury to one another.’ 

* Chabrol’s outburst: "Dans cette malheureuse contrée, le paysan n'est paa 
oropriétaire, ne peut jamai le devenir; il n'est pas fermier; i] ext serf-né de la 
infortuné des colons de l'Amétique' is not description, bur rhetorie. 

' See, for example, Rousseau's indictment of the system in ‘Indk, an equally 
nuanous to cultivator, tax-farmer, and agriculture (pp. 6«-6).- 
_* “There is an interesting eun this suhject in Cabarti (iv. to9/viil. 243- 
[translation very insceurate]): "The multazim, on learning of the assessment of 
the tax, promptly went to the ditula of the clerks, and having ascertained the 
vum levied on his parcel (hijja), gave punrantees far it and had a delay ofa fixed 
же granted him, leaving a written undertaking with them in return. He 
would then endeavour t0 recover the aum from hia fFelláhs, and if t paid no 
heed to his claims for payment and turned the demands back to him, paid ir 
out of hia own pocket, if he was possessed of sufficient mesns, or borrowed it, 
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spoliation during the last decades of Mamlük rule as were his 
felléhs, and if he was unable to meet the demands made upon him— 
at the expense, of course, of his peasants—he was himeelf evicted 
from his holding.’ — 

lt would seem, then, that the main charges to be brought 
against the agricultural administration of the Turks are more 
negative than positive. That the government meant well on the 
whole is shown by the injunctions which are uniformly found in 
works on public administration. But good intentions were para- 
lysed by weakness-and inertia, hy failure to prevent peculation and 
oppression by its official agents and to maintain order and security 
(especially against the Beduin Arabs), and by neglect of the 
utilities and public works necessary to agricultural welfare. Yet, 
thanks to the steadying influence of long-established: usages, the 
system maintained itself without excessive hardship to the 
peasantry so long as the central government kept the fief-halders, 
and still more the pasa: and local authorities, in effective control. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century its power to do this was 
completely non-existent in Egypt and ' Irik, and gravely weakened 
in Syri. The ensuing disorders were due mainly to the action of 
those Payas and Beys who sought to take advantage of the weakness 
of the Pore and to build up a military power on a scale too 
great for the economic resources of their provinces. Like the 
feudal aystem in the directly administered provinces, the whole 
structure of agriculture in the quasi-independent payaliks was 
being thrown into ever greater confusion by the shifts to which 
these despots resorted in order to obtain increased revenues, It 
was only in the last years of the eighteenth century that a régime 
of extortion became all but universal and the frequency with 
which the peasantry were deserting their lands bears eloquent 


even at interest. "l'hen subsequently he would recover it in full from the аии 
little by little, from s desire to preserve the welfare af the pessanta of his holding, 
to gave them security, ond keep them settled on their lards, in order that they 
should produce the required кшт for the mirf and something toner Ard € 
upon whieh they and their families might live. IF thia was not done, the duty o 
recovering the sum war transferred to {һе Adrif of the district, who appointed 
agente in the district to make urgent demanda, кене with [demands for] the 
additional sums levied for the agenta’ hakk el-tarik and expenses. IË payment 
were delayed, the missinns and demands were repeated again and again in the 
bame war, so that the distress [of the felálu] wus nailtinlied many times, and 
often the amount of the original sum due was expended in the process mam 
limes àver . . . шїн] the fell wad reduced to bankruptcy, sold his crops Ld sh 
cattle, and Hed from his village 16 &nother.'—Cf. also id i. дой. 368. 
: pon i, 24. 153-3; iv. 10g/iv. 167; v. B; viii. 344-5. > 
here were, however, limits to neglect o publie works, since eruffazims arid 
beya suffered іп the lust rCEDET à» much as the cultivators, Even Murid and 
Ibrühim, alarmed by the increasing decline of agriculture in the eastern Delta 
and consequent [all in revenue, took measures to restore etre of thé canals to 
service (Olivier, li. 53). 
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DD to the extent to which the old economy was breaking 
own? 

The principal crops raised both in Egypt and in Syria were as 
follows: for internal consumption: millet (dura), lentils, beans, 
maize, onions, and other root crops; for consumption and praua 
wheat and nce; for fodder (chiefly in Egypt): barley, clover, 
fenugreek, vetch: economic cultures: colza, lettuce, and sesame 
for their oils, flax, cotton, saffower, indigo, sugar-cane, tobacco, 

roses, No figures are, of course, available of the absolute or 
ие acreage devoted to each, but it should be remembered 
that the greater part of the irrigated land in Egypt bore two crops 
annually, and a:small proportion (from 15 to 25 per cent.) three 
crops.’ Most of the economic cultures were peculiar to certain 
localities or districts. Indigo was grown, for example, in Upper 
Egypt and in the Beysàn district of Palestine, and was introduced 
into Lower ‘Irak only about the end of the century,* Rose- 
cultivation for the perfume industry was confined to the Fayyüm.* 
Cotton, on the other hand, was grown almost everywhere, in 
Upper Egypt in the form of tree cotton (gorsypium arborescens), 
elsewhere as an annual (gossypium herbaceum),° while flax, though 
grown in most parts of Egypt, was little grown outside. 

The selection and rotation of crops was probably regulated by 
rigid custom, but this did not exclude the possibility of adaptation 
to changes in the market, The culture of flax, for example, was 
stimulated or depressed by the opening or closing of the export 
market, since it was most profitable when a proportion of the. 
output was exported? ‘The most remarkable example of change 
of culture in the Ottoman period was the introduction of tobacco 
into Syria during the seventeenth century. Although its cul- 


* CE, Cab. iv, tog/viit 244: "The lands of Syria and Rumelia were filled with 
peusants from the villages af Egy pt (confirmed, as regards the famine year 
175475; by Volnev, b 1641: alae ii. B1/iv. (29; Lancret, £47 (desertion of villages 

the Fayyim), 250. 
] Ta Curard, 215-40; enc t 315-17: Russell, 16-17. In Mesopotamia and 
Па the same stmples (whrat, rice, harley, millet, maize) were cultivated 
йыт О 8, zb, 61, &c.] together with cotton, tobacco, sesame, and madder 
thid Olivier, И. 444). Ouimide Egypt natural paaturage replaced most of the 








499 845 555-65. 
Ош, Е es indigo plants in Upper Egypt lasted from iwo to буе 
' n Girard, o.. The bushes were renewed every five year, and produced 
Чеш сіңі ы. of rose-leaves per fedddn, 
former were renewed every eight or ten mon Ж n their average pro- 
duci when in full yield (in the third Year) was joo pounds per fedddn, whereas 
the annual cotton harvest кейн то V уш рєт ША ( (сЁ. ап the ж 
culture at Liadikiya, ve bec ii. HM mw Cony! Wan ex 
jt, but a consulerubl ма аа Ж, however Hlumenau, i pgs ioi 
he speaks of Egyptian cotton ав “а кышын article of trade", 
T Girard, 563. 





tivation was hindered by religious and administrative opposition 
to begin with,' it rapidly established itself as a main culture 
in the region of Lágdikiva (Latakia), and as a subsidiary culture 
(with a much inferior product) in most other parts of Arab Asia 
and Egypt. Generally speaking, however, the poverty of the culti- 
vators restricted their choice to those crops which required the 
smallest outlay for se¢d and labour of cultivation: and yielded the 
largest relative profits, The very careful computations made by 
Girard of costs of cultivation and profits of each crop grown in 
Egypt! are exceedingly enlightening in this, as in many other 
respects. His figures establish the following as the crops which 
yielded the highest percentage of profit on outlay; clover 612 per 
cent. i colza 500 per cent. Тар 353 per cent.; lentils 450 per 
cent.; tobacco 318 per cent.; fenugreek 304 per cent.; wheat 
285 per cent.; anions 247 per cent. ; lettuce 208 per cent. ; реку 
203 per cent. ; lupins and vetches 193 per cent. On the other hand, 
none of these crops, with the exception of tobacco and onions, 
yielded an absolute profit of more than fifteen dollars per frdddn, 
and barley, lentils, and lupins yielded only. from five to six. 
Nothing can show more eloquently how pitifully small were the 
individual earnings of the cultivator, even under the most favour- 
able Egyptian conditions, and how narrow the margin of livelihood 
upon which tax-farmer, sarráf, and Mamlàk were speculating. 

It is, however, important to observe that the three most profitable 
economic: cultures, which required also a certain organization of 
capital, namely sugar, indigo, and rice, were already at this time 
well represented in several districts, and even fairly flourishing in 
Egypt" Small quantities of sugar-cane were, indeed, grown every- 





* A Suttaniun decree published in. r642/163o fatmally prohihited the practice 
üf amaking tobacco, еш Маг ГҮ in 16313 executed at Aleppo twenty per 
suspected Of amoking in private: Gurl, ii 280—1; ef. p. 391, below. For the 
tobacen culture ut Ldibiya aee Olivier, ii. 281—3; Ruasell, 17. 

+ Tho labour of harvesting arid threshing veus usually paid foe in kind, and 
therefore jets onerous to the cultivator, 

: Hen Xe and 701-11. 

| if yinided two or three cuttings and was largely сопаштей йя green 
fodder (G, 532-3), hence ite high profits. The к given Бота бе 
clover, tenna, fenrils wheat, ond barley apply t winter Cr 
(бауда) EM labour required for artiheial i. 
more than double! the experi of cultivation, 

* And onions and tobacco were precisely those of the cultures in the above 
list which were least extensively prowty because their relatively high cost of 
minea pur ЕЛЕҢ au af Bem ane ais ry cultivator, | 

a any tà Curard's figures, the expenditure, produce, rofit respec. 
tively of these cultures ovér an ares of ten fediddar werc at ba pe 

Sigur: 519 dollars; 2,510 dollars: prafit 2.197 dollars. 

Indigo (yearly averages): ов wm PRÉ n м н аз ц 

Race (with clover) LOSE we ЗАР 5:0. Фу „ 

Rice (with what); REHM os + 03 ө оф № ы 
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where, but only for sale as a raw sweetmeat,! [ts cultivation for 
economie expluitation was confined to a small area in Upper 

ypt, where it was conducted as a joint enterprise between a 
grou p of Mamliks and manufacturers.* Indigo, with even heavier 
initial ex ^5, was grown not only by rich proprietors, but also 
by ‘associations of felláhs" Unfortunately no further information 
is given on this interesting and rather unexpected instance of 
agricultural co-operation, The rice plantations were on a much 
larger scale than either of the foregoing, and occupied a consider- 
able area іп the regions of Rosetta and Damietta, and in Lower 
‘Trak, with amaller plantations in Syria (Hüleh), In the Nile 
Delta the operations of irrigation, cultivation, threshing and 
bleaching required a large outlay on oxen, machines, and labourers, 
the last named being engaged on annual wage-rates, not as day 
labourers. “The culture of rice thus approached much more closely 
than other branches to European farming methods, and the 
similarity was increased by the fact that the expenses involved by 
the upkeep of machinery, men, and animals were met by loans, on 
which interest was paid ar 10 per cent.* In ‘Irak on the other hand, 
the cultivation was carried on by the riverain tribes in the marshy 
regions of the two rivers and of the Kárün; little outlay was 
required, and there appears ta be no reference to the existence of 
husking muchines. 

The cultivation of [ruit-trees and of fruit generally was of 
secondary importance in Egypt, except for the universal date- 
palm, and such fruits as melons. Only in the Fayyüm were there 
extensive plantations.*. In Syria, on the other hand, fruit was one 
of the principal cultivations : olives im the coastal areas and around 


Nablus,* lemons and oranges around Jaffa and ‘Tripoli,? vines (and 


! Ийи, Жат! Cilivew, uo ope, adda for the manufacrure of avrup. The 
eultivutian uf sugar-cunes begun bv mime pasane in à rnuarh near Yabnà 
(Sauthern Palestinc) about 1780, and ireught to an end in the second year by 
extortionate tixation (Volney, ii 206), was probably only for the same purpose, 

? Girard, 986; eve below, p. ag4, note 4. 

å Girard, 445. in the summary reports of the proceedings of the Тим 
al! уре there iè n reference to a Frenchmen named Porte, who had en aged 
іп the cultivation ata eramiufacrure af indigo я the French 
(ai, relatire pa. Egypt, London, 1800; p. 15). tmn indigo was of 
exoollent quality, but guffered. front the very rough Hir cis employed in its 
manufacture (cl. Girard anid Olivier, H- 176-1). 

* Girard, £21-z, $77 1q04.. The average wage of the cord "I 1 heating five 
to nr үре per annum aim adilitien to their food. Deserip 


and blanching machinery, ibid.; M. Jollow, “Notice sur Nile de Rosetta Е 
Deiription, Іі. i potas: Atlas of Ari et Mdiri, planche ix; and iii miot of the 
works of. travel. 
!Gimni, т=з; Savary à-5- Ot these, the vines were the most mpor- 
жы e аур еб а Nurthem 
гет. {ч waa, Із on 
Syria) re the olive cultures of Syria ва Jang 


* CE Russell, 20. The fruit gardens of Jaffa were МЕ Чена by the 
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also white mulberry for silk-rearing) in the Druse country, 
pistachios at Aleppo, and [ruit of all kinds at Damascus,! especially 
apricots, which were made into a kind of dried apricot paste, much 
appreciated by travellers and of which large quantities were used 
оп the Pilgrimage and exported? "The date-palms of Lower “Ira 
have always been justly famed, and furnished almost the only 
natural product of the country which was exported in any quantity, 
The province of Bagdid, however, possessed also large plantations 
of citrus fruits: Tx 

Apart from the rearing of camels, horses, and sheep by the 
Heduims,* stockraising played a much smaller part than in Europe as 
a supplement to agriculture. Very little meat was consumed by the 
population, and thai mostly in the towns.* In the second place, the 
poverty of the felláhi limited to a minimum the number of animals 
employed for cultivation. Agricultural operations were carried 
out mainly by oxen (and in Lower Egypt and ‘Irak by buffaloes’): 
for the transport of crops the cultivators hired camels from the 
Beduins, at the rate (in Egypt) of twenty-five to thirty paras per 
Чау.* Рог the conveyance of persons and small loads each peasant 
owned one or two asses, the price of cach averaging ten to twelve 
dollars. But this comparative absence of stock resulted in ш 
serious deficiency af manure, especially in those parts where dung 
was valued as a fuel, and still further diminished the fertility of the 
soil, Egypt alone escaped these consequences owing to the 
natural fertilizing qualities of the Nile mud and by the use of 
nitrates derived from ruins and rubbish heaps? Goats were 
raised in Upper Egypt for their milk and for making waterskins, 
Egyptian Mamliüks, particularly on thei ion in 1775, when they cu 
Sonal бе rca lacy fs aot nay sg the von Tee he 
wai again large enough to cover Yhe movements of the French гоор, гетй ule 
Майа (Кин, боа), pil 1 S (аласа ыса = жас 
orcharda in lia Cronies ру in ыы were verge abad 
Gi 54), but the alive-trees in this district were liable to dame by exceptional 
Грозы (От, Н. 395); 

tit was (and is) called Kamar ef-din or «іш #l-Jerax (‘hotse-hide"); see 
Burton, i. 191. 

1 Olivier, ii, 443. * Bee above, p. 267. 

', Ihe chief seurce of the meat supply of. Cairo was the hends of half-wild 
buffalo which lived in the vast marsh to the exst and south-«esst of Lake Burlus 
(Girard, $54), Elsewhere the principal supply came from the ilocks of the 

+ Pee cic of th from sixty dollars in th th ef 

ices of these r | xd ! 
about double that smeunt ia the. Delia, end ihe чья ме adu 
а: caver, cred straw and. bears) for each animal was about ten paras per 
Girard, $55. Wheeled vehit unin Egypt and "Init 
ately seen În Syra (cf Hussll s6). ада lec D ^ Те, аа 


"* For the mururing of nndinary (aummer) crogs in. Egypt cf. Savurv (Em 
tr. ), Olver ü v — crops in Egypt cf. Savary (Eng 
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Large numbers of sheep were raised also in the 
being an average of 800 sheep per village of two thousand fedddns, 
In this province the aye wore shorn This analy pr the ies 
weaving industries, a | fleece weighing four or five poum 
Elsewhere in Egypt the sheep, which were mostly Бесе Moe 
shorn only once, the fleece, weighing two to four pounds, being 
sold in the open market at forty to fifty paras the pound.! [n all 
provinces pigeons played an important part in the village economy, 
both as food and for their manure, the latter selling at ninety to 
a hundred paras the ardehb* and being used chiefly for date-palms, 
melons, and vines.’ Bees were kept for their honey and wax,* and 
hens in Egypt chiefly for the incubation industry,* 


* Girard, 695-4. 

| The ardebà varied slightly in different provinces, the standard andedd of 
Сей 184 litres or about half a bushel (Girard, ob). 

irard, £52. | 

* Accordingr ta Olivier (i. 128-9) bees ware owned in. Egypt exctusivelv by 
'opts, who began in the Sa‘ld in the autumn. andl gradually moved down to the 
Delta, but owing to the heavy taxes latterly imposed by the Mamlbks, the 
industry was very greatly reduced. 

` со ef. below, p. 298. Elsewhere they were kept mainly far food. 
The hdi ирро, Бу ци ‘ancient usage’ wag көрде with fowls by the 
Villagers of Cebel Simin every three months, until tiis tax, wi abolished on 
the kdüi'r initiative in 69g: Crazzi, i. 293. | 





CHAPTER VI 
THE CITY: INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


i THE STRUCTURE OF THE CITY 

HE contrast which exists between the rural community and 
. the city in every society was rarely more striking than in the 
medieval Islamic world. Here it was. not merely a contrast between 
isolarion and congregation, between the dispersed economy of the 
vilage and the concentrated economy of the town, between 
oppressed poverty and relative freedom and wealth, between 
producer and consumer, It was.a contrast of civilizations. The 
medieval Moslem culture was above all an urban culture, While 
lalim but lightly touched the secular life of the country-side, it 
rebuilt and refashioned the cities from their foundations, and 
stamped them with an individual impress which has persisted even 
to the present day, Between the Egyptian or Syrian city and its 
country districts there was little or no tie but the economic onet— 
indeed, the possibility of any stronger tie was all but ruled out by 
the contempt with which the townsman regarded the peasant— 
while the cities of widely distant countries shared a common 
culture, a common order of life, a common disposition of mind, 
and a sense of unity fostered by these joint possessions and tradi- 
tions, even when physical intercourse between them was relatively 
limited. “There is a marked change of spiritual atmosphere in the 
cities, though they share in the general decline of the eighteenth 
century, there is something of independence in the bearing of the 
townamen, a conviction af their dignity ss citizens of Islàm, and 
a readiness to assert their rights, even though it might degenerate 
into mere noting and mob demonstrations: Thie change of tone 
and of bearing struck even the European travellers in the eigh- 

teenth century, although they cannot explain whence it comes.* 


! This ail but corrplete dissociation is strongly reflected in Talarnic literature, 
which is a literature of townsmen from beginning to end. Even for the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries it is only from the works of European writers that it i» 
possible to gain un insight into the life of the agricultural communities, = 

* Cf, Rousseau: Eri général les habitans de Bagdad, bien loin d'Étre de vil 
tsclaves, pont fiers, entreprenans, actifs, et enclins à la rmutinerie. "Toutefois, 
dana la commerce ordinaire de la vie, on les trouve civils, apirituels, généreus, et 
obligeams envers les étrangers" (Bagdad, p. 9). Volney regnrds it sa simply duc 
tu maladminiarration: "Les artisans et lcs marchands, ransemblés dass les villes, 
PATERE plus uisérnent, par leur foule, & la rapscité de ceux qui commandent. 
mime dune des cues principales de la population des villes dans la Syrie, et 
méme dans toute [а Turkie: tandis qu'en d'autres pays les villes sont en quelque 
borte le regorgenent des campagnes, h elles ne sant que l'effet de leur désertion, 
Les paysans chassés de ]eurs villages, viennent y chercher un refuge; et ila y 
iurouvent Ia tranquillité, er mémn l'uinance' (i. 368), But he does not explain how 
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[n spite of the existence of a sense of unity, however, the 
Islamic city was not in any respect an organic unity. The social 
organization, as it had been built up under political and economic 
pressure, and reworked and vitalized by religious influences, was 
one àf dislocated, self-contained and almost self-governing groups, 
subject only to the overriding authority of the temporal and 
spiritual powers, represented by governors, police officers, and 





Кай. ts characteristic feature was the corporation (t4'tfa), whose 
social importance can hardly be overestimated. If religion was the 
cement of the Islamic structure, the corporations were the bricks 
of which it was built. Not only the artisans and merchants, but all 
who were engaged in any occupation were members of a recognized 
corporation, with regular statutes, chiefs, and tax assessments." 
‘There were, for example, corporations of students and teachers, of 
domestic servants, of water-carriers—even, as we shall see, of 
beggars, thieves, and prostitutes. 

‘he corporation served many purposes, It offered the means by 
which the humblest citizen could give expression to his social 
instincts, and be assured in réturn of his place in the social order. 
This was his field of citizenship, and if he was rarely called upon to 

lay any part in outward political life, he was, on the other hand, 
tite interfered with by his political governors, who respected in 
general the independence wur the traditional usages of the кире 
tions. The social function of the corporations was enhanced jaot 
in all, but in most, especially of the craft-corporations) by their 
religious affiliation, usually to one of the great religious orders.? 
The moral effect of this religious personality, as it were, was 
incalculable; it encouraged the qualities of honesty and sobriety 
which all observers agree in attributing to the Moslem artisan, and 
to it is probably due the remarkable tenacity of the corporations 


thin economic miracle was operated. He m fully justified, however, in his next 
remarks on the care tuken by the parar and the administration to see that supplies 
were abundant in the cities and prices kept low. | 

© "The methods of taxing the оаа varied greatly, and will be dealt 
with in the appropriate contexte. Few wete assessed directiy for mirf (c.g. the 
жүл of the brokers at Roiera, Estive, 340): more usually thev paid a ford 
annual contribution to the administrative officers from whom they depended. 
"Thus in Egypt the pediars and sellerá of ironware fórred, together with the 
stralling players (mi zín), umake-charmers Ст hea hirdá- 
ya), eingung-girle (madri), jugglers Сење ib), wreutlera ( ppaháletefn), 
(гайн), and troupes (enh), the Earda corporation, which paid a tax of the 
"ne name to the intendant of the 'assh-ocak (Esteve, 360; Cabarti, iii. 120. 
132). 

* [n (718 the corporation of beggurs in. Cairo gave Ibrihim Bey s horse and 
saddlery ta the value of 22,000 рме (Cab. i; 10511. 243) | | 

| See the following section, Cabartl regularly includes them under the general 
term арла == lodge > о dervfyes, But the exact tnechanism of this affiliation hae 
not yet been established: possibly the wri occupied a definite place in the 
huersrehy of the order, 
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oversomany centuries. [t supplied the moral and religious founda- 
tion for the discipline which was exercised by the craft-organiza- 
tion over its members; and in spite of, or perhaps even because ol, 
the differences in wealth and sometimes in condition berween the 
members, it made for social solidarity and emphasized social duty. 

From the members’ point of view, the corporations maintained 
the standard of craftmanship, prevented underhand competition, 
and served the purposes of an insurance or friendly society. [t is 
not to be denied, on the other hand, that they tended to stereotype 
the processes of industry and to imprison the workman in a narrow 
rut. But in a stationary civilization this must be accounted a minor 
drawback, and it was offset by the protection which they gave to 
the civil population as a whole! against the petty tyrannies and 
oppressions of the rulers and the military. 

From the rulers’ point of view, they maintained order and dis- 
cipline amongst the artisans and other elements of the city popula- 
tions, and provided a convenient means of administration and of 
bringing pressure to bear on them, through the peyis. The latter 
(or their уйг) represented the corporations in al their relations. 
with the government, and not only distributed the tax-quotus of 
their members but were personally responsible for their payment.* 
The sey of each corporation was also administrator and arbitrator 
in its internal affairs, deciding disputes between the members, 
maintaining order, and punishing misdemeanours.2 Complaints 
against any member of a-corporation were addressed to the sey, 
who rarely failed to obtain satisfaction from the offender, even in 
the criminal orations.* But he had far from autocratic powers, 
and if his exactions went beyond reasonable limits, or if for any 
reason the members of the corporation were dissatisfied with his 
administration, he was removed from office and another sev, 
chosen by them, installed in his place. Within the limits imposed 
by religion, tradition, and ‘usage’, therefore, the corporations were 
relatively free and autonomous, a fact which explains the (at first 
sight spree) stability and adaptability to political circum- 
stances shown by industry in all Islamic countries, though it was 
inevitably affected by general economic conditions and by local 

The physical organization of the city reflected this social consti- 

"хен, however, to. the individual workman, who wha never secure түлігін! 
кагу Police action or victimization, and could rarely count on obtaining 
polices c vat of бк и e ndn Moenia, the ey also collected the 

* Chabrol, 323; cf. Cab: ii 119/vii. 6. 

SCE Lane (Mod. Eeypt., chap. iv} on the corporation of thieves, and Bowring, 


7, 
' Chabrol, 333... In general the office of peyk was hereditary in u given family. 





tt 
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tution.’ Beneath the external unity of emplacement, represented 
by the city wall, and of function, represented by the main sks or 
bazaars, the urban area was subdivided into a large number of 
separate ques called dra, each self-contained, with its own 
communal buildings (mosque, bath, market) and its own gates, by 
which it asserted and maintained its separate existence. Each kåra 
formed an administrative unity under its own zey, and was 
inhabited by families between whom there existed some natural tie, 
either of origin, occupation, or religion, thus constituting a homo- 
geneous group.? Since the number of háras was less than the 
number of separate corporations, it would appear that the Adra- 
svstem was superimposed on the corporative system, but did not 
conflict with it, the evh of the hára having rather police (and, if 
necessary, military) functions. At Cairo there was a 'chief jeyh of 
the háras', who had a recognized position as leader and spokesman 
of the city population. At Damascus his place appears to have 
been taken by the ra'ít, who was one of the principal religious 
dignitaries and exercised control over all the corporations.’ The 
general responsibility for policing was shared by the market 
superintendent (muhtasib or emin ihtinib, formerly a religious 
ofhce, but now apparently held by a civil or military officer) and 
by an ada ar báfeyá of the local Janissaries, known as thé Subasi or 
Wal. 

In spite of the division of the city population into close com- 
munities, occupational and domiciliary, and the frequent existence 

! See, for a recent comprehensive description of Cairo in the Ottoman period, 
M. Clerget, Je Caire, i. 178-83. | 

* Cairo had fifty-three Aérarin the eighteenth century: Jomard, Desertption .. . 
dii Kare, pu Gbr, where n brief ие isgiven. For the hára: of Damascus, 
see |, Sauvageot, in Aroue der Ё folamiquet, 1934, 450 equ, with plan. De 
Kat Angelino, Colomial Policy, i. 78, in. reference to this structure uses the 
phrase "agglomeration of villages, quarters, and streets", which prob 
senta the process in the reverse order, so far us the cities of Wet 
COncer 

! "Ces espéces d'enclos sont habités, soit pat des ouvriers d'une méme pro- 
темой, acit par des étrzngers d'un méme pays on d'une méme religion, mars 
toujcurs put dea hommes exercant aux mémes conditions, ayant lef mèmes 
droita aux privileges, et ainsi réunia dans un méme intécét': Jomard, loc. cit.; 
a Serb més sialdi; Cab i iv, 124]vi. 105; vij. 162; ix. 16 

VIT "HT JH $ Зам. dub 53, 240; 1v, 124/vi. 100; vit, 152, ix. 197 

Bawing, ae тей, Саһаттіз аа is evident that each of the main 
miki also had ite peyk (presumably the peyh of the relevant corporation) The 
non- Talarmie commuraüties were organized imutin, under a kebir ar ra'i but thë 
term Auf? ù з to have been synonymous with Afra (Lane, Mod, Er., 
chap. xxv). "The fe no reference to a chief jevh of the corpomtions ut Curo 
prior to the periód of Mehmed- Ati. 

*Muridi, +. 62; ii. 7: [the Hanefi muftl): In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the office af rerh Won iae y rathi wni hereditary in the family of the 

1u 1 


Дара Ш-Яутау (Оекін; p. 181. iat |егиялісгі: Мити, іш, 1222 ә Мал, 
ii is ET. 


* Cab. b tez; ii. rogi. 237: Ww, 186, &c; Riiniln-mima (Digean), z49. 260: 
Deny, 19-40. See ubove, pp. 194-5. 
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of rival factions amongst them," it would be a mistake to assume 
that there waa no organization for common action. It is true that 
municipal institutions, in the strict sense, were lacking, and that 
any association of the general population in the government of the 
city would have been regarded with suspicion, if nothing more, hy 
the authorities. At the religious festivals, and on such public 
occasions as the accession of a Sultan? however, the corporations 
marched in procession; and the citizens were liable to be called out 
en masse for the defence of the city in an emergency) Since they 
were armed,* the rulers always went in fear of a popular rising, 
and the function of the police was as-much (or more) to keep them 
under control as to preserve public order. Nevertheless, arbitrary 
of tyrannical conduct on the part of the governors or their sub- 
ordinates was liable to provoke, and did in fact provoke, retaliatory 
action until justice was done an the offenders The history of 
Syria, in particular, affords numerous examples of such concerted 
action by the citizens, and though rarer in Egypt, it was destined 
to play a decisive part at critical moments in the future course of 
Egyptian history, Besides this drastic method, another and more 
frequent form of objection was simple passive resistance. [t was 
one thing for Pasas and governors to issue an order, but if they 
wished it to he obeyed vigorous action and some exemplary 
punishments were generally required.? Much of the apparent pas- 
sivity and immobility of the population is in fact to be put down 
to the natural instinct of self-preservation under arbitrary rule. 
As regards the population of the cities, all estimates have to be 
accepted with caution, and are often contradictory, In 1798 Caira 
was reckoned to contain 263,000 inhabitants? but it was still 
suffering from the effects of the famines and plagues of the 
Previous fifteen years. Aleppo is credited by Olivier with 150,006,* 
' cg. ar Nablus: Joliffe, | 48, For Caíro see above, p. 368, n. &- 
‘eg: Mich, Dam. 21, and the Mahmal festival at Cairo. | 
3 Тата" Bey called up a levy of all the. inhubitants of Cairo— kd, peyhu, 
merchants, artmans, mapribines, and '"folle of the fufrar and hands” '—to defend 
the city against Murfid und Ihr&him, but retained only the miogribines and 
C e 13/Hii. 258); another levy on the approach of the French (iii. 
5-2 Iv. 03-14). 
* Cab. ui. 240; iv. zzgvii; 1562; tx. 126. [t mist be remembered that a large 
porn of the artium population belonged tn the oczks.— The jower classes. 
iwexer, had no weapons other than clubs. 
*_ Hence the violence shown by the police, remarked on by all travellers and 
residenti; ef. Jomard, 224,—— | 
SEM ын С s 93/1v. 150); at Cairo, Н. 18g/v. 82-6; at Aleppo 
itn. 29]: and frequent risings in Syria against governors, c.g. Мии, 
ii ya; Haldar, ;. 364, iex Volney, ii; 16, 68; Olivier, ii. i (Urfa). Toa more 
usual, however, to appeal to thie religious leaders to intervene on their behalf 
"S CE Oh Land 78/1. 238-40; v. 67, and ch. x, i, bel 
-T- L5. 1. 102-4; ji. 178/1. 238-40; v. 67, and ch. x, i, >, 
, ]omard, fig4 (cf. Chabrol, 8-1), plur 24,006 at Ball (Jarard, 743 
* Oliviee, iL 301; Volney, ii. M CAMS ве: bur niky usmai ЫМ. i | 
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Damascus and Bagdad with about 100,006 each,! and the coastal 
towns of Буви with 5,000 to 15,000.*. Urfa, with 30,060 to 40,000, 
and Mosul, with some 65,000 inhabitants) were the only large 
towns in the interior; the remainder were little more than large 
villages, 
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I. INDUSTRY 

Of all the social institutions of the Islamic East, that ot industry 
remained, until well into the nineteenth century, the most faithful 
to its traditional pn en and usages. Impoverished and de- 
based though their livelihood and products might be, by compari- 
son with the great industrial revival in the East during the tenth to 
the thirteenth centuries, the artisans of the eighteenth century 
preserved, with none but minor changes, the craft-guilds* and 
industrial processes of their medieval predecessors. The smaller 
village industries, where one or two cal tamen supplied local needs 
for pottery, wooden utensils, baked or unbaked bricks and coarse 
fabrics," may be left out of account here, ás forming rather an 
appendage to the structure of village life, the organization to 
which they belonged being that of the village, not of the craft. 
similarly the weaving industries carried on in the tribes, mainly by 
women, important though their products might be in commerce,? 
belong to the tribal organization, m | 

The citizen craft corporations (amdf) varied in the details of 
their organization from place to place, but all followed the same 
genera! system, Each consisted of masters, journeymen or master- 
apprentices, and ordinary apprentices, called in Turkish usta, 
kalja, and pirak respectively, organized in a rigid hierarchy under 
lower than those of others, Gazzi, i. 331, 00 thi other hand, gives the unpossible 
figure of 4co,oc0, und asserts (iii, 301—2) that 87,000 perished in the famine of 
1759. Russell in 1753 computed the populatian at about 275,000. 

Volney, ii. 151: бороо аг Damascus; Rousseau, 9; Olivier, li. 385; 

* Alexandria, 20,000: Olivier, ii. 7; Rosette, formerly 25,009: Olivier, i. $r, 
азга, of the cantrary, is credited by Rousseau (p. 32). with 45,000 fn $0,000, 
and Tripoli, in 1715, with Bo,ooa (Charies-Roux, Le Echeller, É). 

! Olivier, ll. 328, 457. | 

* Volney, ii. 172, 173, gives "not rore than 3,000' for Elomg and 4,000 far 
Hamáh—both figures bably very итеу underestimated—-and 13.000, 10 
14,090 Гог Jensialem ді; ее). 
"Тһе Атар name was pimf or furfa, m contemporary sources generally 
(Tija or kär. The term ‘guild’ ia nor quite OY аз н translation of these 
term, &ince the powers of the medieval guilda i Europe in controlling the 
industry were much wider than those of the Isiumic corporation. The study of 
these craft corporations hee not progreewd beyond the initial stages: see the 
article "BinP in Enye. ef filam (Massignon); Girard, 398 sqq.; Bowring, 117; 
NE dc Mémoi | and сі 

oh папі, ‘А e wur l'Agriculture etc', $91, 593. 59475; A 
Dinani Traral тате (Eng. я а Ja "ihe 
ый ө Гы Жы ГЕ ТАЙ 

* Especially the сатре! отеп Бу фе "Тае in Northern Syria.— 
Value a ^d e sende gig i г En woümen uu ут. 
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2 түй от head member. Every apprentice was obliged from the 
AE to attach himself to аео who would teach him the 
mystery of the craft and the traditions of the corporation, and who 
would vouch for him when he attained proficiency and was 
eligible for promotion. Only masters were permitted to open shops; 
and the number of shops sanctioned for each guild was strictly 
limited. 

The privilege of owning a shop, or the authority to pursue any 
industrial or commercial calling, was called in. Turkish: pedih.! 
The actual premises were never the property of the shopkeeper, 
but were held by him on lease with an annual payment of rent. 
The gedth itself, however, was a form of property, capable of being 
pledged or sold (to a suitable purchaser), and passed on a master's 
death to his heirs. A son could step into his father’s place, if he 
were properly qualified—that is, had attained the rank of master- 
apprentice in the same guild. Otherwise the gedik was sold by the 
heirs to another competent member. Fresh gediks could be ac- 
quired only by the payment of an advance to the "Treasury, the 
applicant having to prove that he was in possession of the imple- 
ments required for carrying om his craft. 6 ediks were of two kinds, 
one allowing the holder to pursue his calling wherever he wished, 
the other attaching him to a definite place.* The transferable kind 
seems always to have been rare, however, and to have become 
rarer still as time went on, no doubt because of the government's 
desire to maintain a firm control af the number of artisans operating 
in anv quarter? 

The initiative allowed to members of guilds was, indeed, ex- 
tremely small. For their transactions were limited in other ways. 
In the first place, no mu of any kind might be sold above 
the price periodically fixed by the government. In. the second, no 
craftsman or merchant might make or sell anything else than that 
sanctioned for his guild And in the third, no changes of fashion 
were allowed—thus stringent orders were issued soon after the 
beginning of our period to the cobblers and shoe-sellers of Istanbul 
against the manufacture by the former, and the sale by the latter, 


' Literally “breach”, hence privilege—said ti be the Turkish equivalent of the 
Arabic fare, ‘The use-of the word in thia sense a rs to have originated only 
about the yesr 1140 (1727-8), when it replaced the г terrn "ital" (Mastership). 

Gedik' had until then been used to denote the custom by which trade imp 
mente were handed over without payment to purchasers or inheritors of urtallk 
rights. Belediye, i 652-1, 658-9. CF. Belin, La Propriété Foncióre, 254. “The 
latter author was told by the historian Cevilet Paya (about 1860) that geditr, in 
the new wense, had then been in existence for from 150 fo zoo years. 

: Called "Havat" and ' Muttukarr ' respectively. | 

р Belediye, I. 689; Belin, op, eit. 266, 250. Marat gediki atil) existed, neverthe- 
less, into the nineteenth century | 

* Beledive, i. 646. Documents of 1839 (1539-30) unil 1074 (1663-4) cited, 
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of boots, shoes, and slippers with pointed toes,! ‘against the 
ancient mode" .* | 

In the matter of price-fixing—serh’ of, in the Arab provinces, 
tes'fr—the government's aim was to defend the consumer. For the 
price fixed was one abooe which no wares might be sold. Vendors 
were at liberty to sell belote it, if they chose; bur this appears to 
have been uncommon. ‘There seems to have been little or no 
competition between members of a guild, who had their shops all 
together in one street or quarter.t “Che imposition üf à merh was 
directed rather against the abuse of its monopoly rights by the 
guild as a whole than against price raising by individuals. 

Guilds had existed in Islim long before the foundation of the 
Ottoman Empire? But in the latter they had developed princi- 
pally from the Society of Chivalry or Virtue,* as represented by 
the Alms of Anatolia, whom we have referred to in connexion wi 
the army. For the Ottoman guilds, like the dervishes, had at first 
a jarikata “way which was none other than that of this society ;7 
and though most of them had become much 'secularized' by the 
eighteenth century, considerable vestiges of their former organiza- 
tion lingered on, Thus every guild still had as it were a patron 
‘saint’ (pir), often two. These were personages of religious lore, 
the major being generally a Hebrew patriarch, and the minor a 
Companion of the Prophet. ‘Those of the first category were 
believed as a rule to be the inventors of the craft or trade carried 
an by the guild in question. Until late in the nineteenth century 
every Moslem shopkeeper continued. to SAT in his booth à 
verse in which the name of his pir was mentioned." 

Again, the promotion of apprentices was signalized by the per- 
formance of a binding ceremony of initiation? which took place in 
the presence of all the officers and masters of the guild, similar to 
that whereby in the mystical orders a novice became a full-fledged 
dervish.° The original ceremonies were extremely complicated," 

!oSferi Buruniu.' | | | 

! [bid. 6so. fradé to the Fitanbul Kaziri dated £222 (1897). 

А vod. of Persian origin, properly meri. The institution of the merh does 
net derive from the Ser, and is said to have been condemned by the Prophet. 
Nevertheless it dates from the early days of thè Caliphate; cf, Polisk, in RES. 


1976, 262, Beledive, i. 294. For Kanwrl Nerh эсе М.Т-М.1. 595. 
* See above, р. 279. : 
* See. Encycl а of fim, iv. arr. 'Sunf' by L. Massignon, They are 
Е ht to date from the IIT/EX century. Also von Kremer, Kulturgeschichte, 
1. 185, and B. Lewis in Economic Hittory Revier, Nov. 1937, pp. 29737. 
* *Fürüevet" (Arabic, Ғиса). See above, p. 59. | 
AF n 2 518.537, ae the Potete ien salen called ‘elt tartk' ( Arabic 
hl al-tarík). Ci. 'l'horning, Beitrüge, 115-16. 
' Бене, |. 516, $ У Thorning, 81, B4. 
è Called in Turkish "pod hadlamat' Heledtye, 8B, 524. 
^ Thorning, 71, 133 | 
" "They involved eo alderüble study on the part of the candidate, who was put 
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but with the relative 'secularization' of the guilds they were simpli- 
бей! Тһе term 'pertemallik', used for the purchase money of a 
shop, is à relic of this initiation ceremony, the pegtemal, or towel, 
being the object with which the candidate was bound. And, if 
this was not the case with all, certain guilds, namely the Tanners, 
Cobblers, and Sadillers—the largest and most powerful—who 
also preserved the name ‘a/v’ for their elders, continued to use 
the pestemal in the promotion of apprentices until quite recent 
fimes.! 

inthe eighteenth century the affairs of each guild were managed 
by two officers, the Adhyd* or steward, and the Yigit Вал? ог 
Chief Fellow, together with a council of elders. (thtrydriye),* 
formed by some or all of the masters, In earlier times the guiid 
hierarchy had been headed by a number of other officers, including 
Seyh as the principal and a. Duaci, or reciter of prayers? But 
even where, as in the case of the Barbers’ guild, these officers 
were still appointed as late as the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, the Rd and the Yidit Basi now took precedence over 
ther.” All the officers were originally elected by the guild elders 
from among their own numbers; and this procedure was still 
followed in the case of the Yigit Basi, and often in that of the 
Káhyd. But the latter post was in later times frequently given to 
retired officials, by way of providing them with a livelihood—a 
change due also partly to the fact that the. Kd/ryd was the repre- 
sentative of the guild іп its dealings with the government, as well 
as the general manager of the guild’s internal business." Owing 
to this semi-ofhcial position, the Kühyd was in some sense, even 
when he had risen from it, felt to be outside the body of the guild; 
so the members, in turn, dealt with the Kdhyd through the Yigit 
Bag” The word yigit is another vestige of the Society of Virtue. 
through an rxaminatoen, Also exprexalons, ordinarily unintelligible, we | 
and interpreted by the aflicer mati make (ке раат ана леге үзын 

dir exp a poe regina tien o ARN 
ale used, see Thorning, t40 &q. and p. 293, below, д жез 

Beledtye, 1. 337. 

ЗА Turkish corvuptien Lof thë Prislan Ani hhudd, "master of the house’ 
lis. nl pe i the word was spelt kethda m Turkish documents. 

* The use of the word titted to mean ‘ald’ in Turkish appears to have come 
from ita application to these elders; Asa chose | b led Jhtiyáriye, 
fram the Arabic Туну, choice Lr er soni ет р | n Ы 
the гул" behalf, and whose duties later devolved an the K АЫ бы, 
whose duties as uaher and doerkeeper were later assumed by the Уши Вар. 
Pee Dn 563, 1553 Fore discussion of the orginal officers see Thomi 
99 i at rui me Géniral, iv. 238, i mware anly of the. Káhyd 

! Belediys, i. 563. 

"тьш, $64-9—eightsenth-century documents cited, «24. 1 Thid. 574- 
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whose members had been called fatd, a word meaning, in Arabic, 
an honourable and generous man, Yigit is its Turkish equivalent; 
the guild members were yifity; and the yifrt-bayi was their head. 

The relative secularization of the guilds in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is shown by the use of the word lancea, commonly derived 
from the Italian Jogera,* for the masters’ place of meeting. In 
earlier times this had been described by various words used for 
centuries before the foundation of the Ottoman Empire to denote 
the habitat of Siifis* The change appears to have been made 
towards the end of the seventeenth century.’ But why this foreign 
word was adopted 1s not clear. Nor has the whole question of the 
‘secularization’ of the guilds been adequately explained. The 
author of the Mecellei Umuru Belediye suggests two reasons for it, 
namely that the old ceremonies required a higher standard of edu- 
cation for their proper performance than was to be met with 
among artisans in later times, and that the membership aide by 
side of Moslems and unbelievers in one guild necessitated the 
abandonment of specifically Moslem ceremonies by these bodies. 
But the disorganization in the seventeenth century of the medrese 
system of education, intended as it was for the training of divines, 
can scarcely have affected the artisan class; and there ts no indi- 
cation that as time went on non-Moslems came to form a larger 
element in the guilds than they had at first. It is true that rela- 
tions between Moslems and Dimmis in the guilds show a definite 
worsening [rom the seventeenth century onwards, as we shall see. 
But the remedy applied by the government was to segregate the 
parties within their guilds; and this measure could only have 
facilitated the performance of religious ceremonies by the Moslem 
section, Perhaps a partial explanation may be sought, on the other 
hand, in the custom that grew up at the same period, according 
to which artisans would affiliate themselves to the corps of the 
Janissaries. Actually the majority of the metropolitan artisans 
were so affiliated in the eighteenth century whilst at the same 
time these artisans constituted the greater part of the Janissary 
corps.” For this attachment must have carried with it to some 
degree an adherence to Bektasism. It may be, then, that the guilds 
no longer felt the need for an elaborate religious organization of 


their own. 
! Cf. B. Kerestedjian, Dictionnaire Étymolegique de la Largrue tne ан. 357 


Bur more probably it is the Spanish longa, ‘exchange’, intr 


refugees. 
* Vi залу (Агар, обет) апо Бине (Реган), Later also Meydün, 
Maydün Au, Meydán Odan, See Thorning, 121, 220. 

! Since Evliya Qelehi (d. 1679), who deala at great length with guild affairs, 
makes no mention of it. ! 

* Belediye, i 575. T Ibid- 619. | 

* Seyyid манай, Netáicüleubidt, ii. 81-6; Cevdet Pausa, Tarif, i. 95. 
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The religious practices of the guilds had in any case a heterodox 
tinge—their initiatory ceremonies for instance gave a pre-eminent 
position to the first three Imáms of the Si'a;! and the saint, Ahi 
Evren, to whom the Tanners and the Saddlers—the strongest of 
all the guilds—were attached, was a focus of religious ideas of the 
same order as those connected with Haci Bektaj.3 

Again, apart from Bektasism, the connexion between the der- 
vives and the guilds, in so far as these were Moslem, remained 
close. In the first place the orders recruited their members chiefly 
from the artisan class.) And in the second, many members of the 
Guilds were adherents of “Melimism’, that school of secret virtue, 
of which there was a centre at letanbul.* It may therefore be that, 
though the guilds to some extent lost their character as centres of 
religious life, this implied no more than a reorientation of their 
members’ devotion. 

The members of the Society of Virtue had lived almost com- 
munistically, pooling their profits for their common advantage. 
And this principle survived among the later corporations in the 
maintenance of a common assistance fund,! to which all members 
made a weekly or monthly contribution. This fund, which was 
controlled by the A@hyd, the Yisit Bayi and the masters, was used 
partly for religious purposes—for example yearly readings at the 
mosque of Eyup in Ramazan, accompanied by a distribution af 
pilde to the public—and partly for the aid of guild members in 
case of illness or other distress, Again, if any member died indi- 
gent, his funeral expenses would be defrayed from this source. 
Finally, those members who were in temporary need of funds, 
particularly if they wished to extend their business, might borrow 
from the common fund at a rate of 1 per cent. 

The fund was further enlarged by special contributions. Thus 
masters who desired to advance apprentices or master-apprentices 
to a higher rank would contribute certain fixed sums towards the 
expenses involved in the ceremonies hy which this advancement 
was accompanied." Every few years, again, sometimes ten, some- 
times twenty, the guild would hold festivities; lasting for more 
than a week, at some delectable spot such as the Kagidhane.* 
These entertainments were not only a pleasure but also a source 


' Thorning, &c—1, 81, 85-6, 149; Belediye, i. 523; cf. Abdulbalel, Meldmulik 
ve Meldmiler, 167-8. 

= Belediye, i. 548. Cf. Hasluck, Clhrritiamty amd Dilam under the Sultans, 504, 
far observations on. Abi Evren For Huri Beltus see p. úp above 

! Thorning, 74. | 

© Belediye, i. §$2 #4.. see ch. sili below. 

' Ta dean Sandigi C. Cab. lil. 6; iv. 198/vi. 14 (erroneous); ік. 67. 

* go huruj in the cme ofan ordinary, 300 kuruj in that of a tnaster-apprentice 
(date not рк : 

* The ‘Sweet Waters of Europe’. 
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of profit to the members, as they fulfilled the functions of a 
modern exhibition or advertising campaign. This applies as well 
to the participation of the guilds in the official rejoicings ordered 
by the sultans from time to time, generally on the occasion ot the 
birth, or circumcision, of royal children. ‘The guilds would then 
parade with their emblems,’ and, as when they held their festivities, 
would, if their craft were such as to make them acceptable, present 
the Sultan and the chief ministers with examples of their work. 
The expenses both of the festivities and of the parades were de- 
frayed by special levies un the members. The guilds also owned 
common property in the way of ‘plate’ and cooking utensils. 
These were cither bought, or received by way of a return gift 
from some Sultan, and were used-on their days of festival? | 

The regulation of guild affairs by the government was in the 
hands of the Add?, "Thus all orders from the Sultan or the Sublime 
Porte regarding the guilds of the capital were addressed to the 
istanbul Kazi. Orginally the latter's authority extended only 
to Istanbul proper, the “Three "Towns" of Eyup, Galata, and 
Uskudar having each its own Addi. But in guild matters it was 
found to be more practical. for the Istanbul Kasin tò deal with 
the artisans and merchants of the whole area, chiefly because by 
far the greater number were to be found in Istanbul itself. "The 
matter waa never definitely regularized, however; and except in 
cases regarding which special orders were issued, the other three 
kádis conserved their respective jurisdictions4 The Istanbul 
Kazin had also several deputies stationed in various quarters of 
the city, as well as other ‘roving’ deputies to survey on his behalf 
the conduct of the guilds in matters of prices, weights, and mea- 
sures. “The responsibility for this surveillance rested in principle 
with the Addi; but in fact it was checked by no less than three 
other officials, Thus both the Grand Pasir and the Aga of the. 
Janissaries would, like the Addf himself, make periodical rounds 
of the markets, accompanied by men with scales, to see that no 
shopkeeper was giving short weight; and a still closer and more 
regular watch was kept by the officer known as Muhtesth, of 
Inspector, and his men.* 

' CE D'Ohsson, Tableau, rv. 410, "Tous sont richemeni vétur, ef chaque. corps 
guanee s£parément d la téte d'une «үрке de char de nome décoré dex zymboler, 
dez wtrument, et des production de chaque art «t de chague mitier.' 

а уе, i. £79-83. CL account published in Кетле du Monde Mursiman, 


t Belediye, і. 302-3; cf. D'Obsson, Tubeau Géniral, iv. 228. 

i This ОА was due to the fact that the Grand Vezir was responsible 
for ull governmental affairs, whether they wore delegated to subordinates of 
not, sid that the Aia of the Janissaries was responsible for the gerant policing 
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of Istanbul proper, with the exception of certam quitters alice. 
Belediye, i. 83s. "Though the word Mwhterib (Arabic, multazib), an inheritance 
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Throughout the Empire to all cities and towns that boasted a 
kádi, there was also appointed one of these inspectors.! The 
Mulitesib was concerned, unlike the Addi, exclusively with the 
affairs of the guilds and with the collection of various dues on 
commodities and transactions.* A special duc was levied an all 
shopkeepers to furnish a salary for him and his men: and, since 
one of the Inspector's duties was to collect this revenue, it had 
come, like other revenue-collecting posta, to be farmed out by the 
year.’ In Istanbul the Inspector had under his command a force 
of thirty-one men, known as Ko! Offan:* 

The Inspector had authority to punish offending shopkeepers 
summarily, his office differing in principle from that of the &àdí 
thereby, since the kål was supposed to decree penalties only 
after hearing witnesses in his courts It appears, however, that 
when the Add? made his rounds he dispensed with formalities no 
less than did the other officials—for the procedure of the Grand 
Vesir and the Yeniçeri Aasi was similar to that of the Inspector. 

The punishment of offending guild members was greatly com- 
plicated by the enrolment of the greater number in the corps of 
the Janissaries. For an ancient Admin laid it down that a Janissary 
might be punished only by his own officers; and this still held 
good, though the Janissary guildsmen were soldiers only in name. 
If one of them was brought to the kddí's court charged with some 
offence, therefore, the Addi was obliged to hand him over to the 
janissary officers. This enrolment also undermined the authority 
of the Kabyds and elders to some extent. For by their original 
regulations they were empowered, without appeal to any higher 
authority, to suspend offending members from the pursuit of 
their craft.6 The lightest offences, when dealt with by the other 
officers, were punished by beating. The culprit was forthwith 
bastinadoed in front of his shop. For more grievous misdemean- 
ours, and especially when they were committed not for the first 
iren ежа cum ot тдан ғаз шы) жетіп Untteman official lmguage, a ms 
1ай Dn oer s | и ТН | M. I.M. il. £04-6, 
"e eee Cartembe (for Рк оа И 

' Beledive, b 327. 


=e waa Af Mam poculi. : ын the caliphate the Muahtasib was 

a generui cemor 07 moralia, charged with the promotion I good and the | 

ary ol evil. Sce eg. МЫН, alf- Akhin аї-Зы куа. i € 
elediye, L 327-0, 

* Fifteen of these men were called "edili, because they held their posts 
by virtue ofa pedik, which Ше the gediha of shopkeepers was hereditary. ln 
the event of s gedikli’: dying without a son, the place was filled by the senior 
of the other sixteen men, who were called “атт ‘The number of Kol 
op wes increased during the eighteenth century to fifty-aiz. 

i wd уг, 1. jog. 

* A man vo auapended was ssid to Ве | ии —without ау. For more 
serious offences, wuch aa theft, the сары анч вы from the 
cralt—Qoudii, 33. 
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time, the penalty was imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for two or three months, or indefinitely, Janissary and ordinary 
guild members were supposed to be on the same footing in this 
respect, though they were confined in different prisons.’ [n cases 
where guildsmen were discovered selling badly or wrongly made 
goods, these were seized and destroyed as well. 

Most of the trades and handicrafts of the Empire were carried 
on by Moslems and Dimrnis alike. Certain guilds, however, were 
reserved to Moslems only, for instance those of the druggists and 
house-painters; whilst about nine-tenths of the trade in foodstuffs 
was also kept in their hands.’ In other trades Moslems and 
Dimrnis at first belonged to the guilds without distinction: Al- 
though Mehmed the Conqueror had formed the various categories 
of Dimmis into ‘nations’, self-governing in religious affairs, the 
Christian guilds already existing in Constantinople were merged 
in those of the victors. There seems to have been a strong resem- 
blance, as in so many Byzantine and Moslem institutions, between 
the ginid-systems of the two communities, But one of these re- 
semblances lay in the religious character of both and it has yet 
to be discovered how the resulting obstacles to union were over- 
come. The mystical, comparatively latitudinarian nature of the 
Zhi cult may have made matters-easier. In any case, united they 
were. From about the middle of the seventeenth century relations 
between the two sections grew less amicable, however. Though 
as usual, this development was not uniform throughout the whole 
range of guilds, the two classes then took to meeting in separate 
lodges; and later the Dimmis acquired the right of electing their 
own Vut Basis. Until much later the Adjryds continued in all 
cases to be Moslem; but eventually this office as well was granted 
in some instances to non-Moslems.* And during the eighteenth 
century thc. Dimmis of some guilds appealed to Фе Пісіп for 
permission to hold their periodical festivities apart. They com- 
plained that their Moslem colleagues—who no doubt used their 
name of Janissary in this as in other matters to terrorize their 
victims—had sought to make them bear the whole coat. 

A more fundamental division of the guilds than this of religion 
was that between merchants and craftamen” ‘hus it was not 
until the word gedik had lost its connexion with the implements 

! Belediye, i. 637-49. Junissaries were imprisoned in the Rumeli Hisar for 
slight, and at Kilidülbshir in the Dardanelles for grave, offences. Ordinary 
artixana were imprisoned at the Aga Kaplal juil. 

* See Helediye, i 639, for an order dated 1137 (1779-19) of the Jstantul 
asin for some copper vessels, on sale though unfit for use, to be thrown into 
the ses, Sometimes they were exposed outside the offender's shop—Qoudasi, yz. 

? Ibid. > 14 ing, 79- * Belediye, i. 370, $74, 577. 

* [hid. 584 aq. Eighteenth-century documenta cited. — 

' À great many of the craftsmen, however, sold their own products; and 
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of a craft! that it might properly be used of merchant guilds. In 
their case, moreover, apprenticeship necessarily played a less im- 
portant part especially since the opportunities for skilful dealing 
were ao much circumscribed by government control. But there 
were also guilds of persons outside both these categories, For on 
the one hand certain ‘intellectual workers’, such as secretaries, 
physicians, pánegyrists and even students, had each their corpora- 
tion with its patron, its officers, ceremonies, &c., so, on the other, 
did the farmers—at any rate those of the district round Istanbul? 
Indeed, even the pursuit of disreputable and criminal callings was 
organized in the same way ; go there were guilds of beggars, prosti- 
tutes, pickpockets, thieves, and other evildoers. The criminal 
guilds had of course no Kühvás recognized by the authorities, 
though they paid taxes to the police, and some of them proudly 
acknowledged patron ‘saints’ 

Hostility to governmental control was to be expected in the 
criminals; but in fact it was to some extent traditional in the 
guilds as a whole. For not only was it a revolutionary movement 
that had first brought guilds into being in Islim;* but the ‘4/u" 
organization, from which the Ottoman guilds were immediately 
descended, had had its heyday in the anarchy that followed the 
Mongol invasion of Asia Minor in the thirteenth century. One of 
its very aims at that time, indeed, was to organize opposition to 
all government agents} and in the neighbourhood of Ankara and 
Sivas some groups ol Ahi had even set up their own administra- 
tion.” No doubt it was partly for this reason that the Ottoman 
authorities sought to maintain so tight a hold on all the activity of 
the guilds. Yet, even so, some of them maintained relics of their 
former рее In certain privileges. Thus both the Tanners 
and the Saddlers of the Capital had been able to exact an order 
"retail aho | i | lVes-were nat desipnated. b 
че end 
particularly in morocco leather and oil, Beledsye, i. 668. | 

: ЕЕ above, n. 283 

Чєл 9n. | | | | | 

* Тыч. дот. СЕ du Monde А Булай oO | 2. 
üni inheritance Irom the pre-Ottoraan trad of Ili see Thoming. att, and 
von. Kremer, Kulturgeschichte, ii. 187, Several of the great faire dedicated to 
derety saints in Egypt, notably those of Sidi'l-Bedawl at Tanta, were (even down 
to the middie of the nineteenth century) utilized a8 occasions of public display 
Сопы ВЫ о ОЙ 
(78. vi. 84-1 eee prostitutes paid an капца гені їо кирет oF the ahrine 


of "Tanta, which rent war abolis (hut onl rarity "All Bey. Cab. m 
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from. Mehmed the Conqueror forbidding the police to enter their 
markets, which was regularly confirmed by his successors, Other 
quarters in Istanbul enjoyed a like privilege, namely the Egyptian 
Market, the Bezistin,' and the street of the linen-weavers. The 
Tanners alao, both of the capital and of Edirne, preserved another 
remarkable custom of the Society of Virtue, If any murderer or 
thief fell into their clutches, instead of delivering him up to the 
authorities, they would take him in hand themselves and train 
him till he could take his place among them as an honest artisan, 

The power of individual guilds in preserving such rights de- 
pended of course on their size: those of the Tanners and Saddlers 
appened to have ап especially large membership, whereas others 
were comparatively small. Certain guilds engaged in cognate 
crafts and trades, however, gained in importance by being organ- 
ized in groups, ‘Thus in Istanbul the cobblers, Moslem and Dimmi, 
engaged in the making of various kinds of boots, shoes, and slip- 
pers, together witli the vendors of these products, were so linked 
together, the Adhyd of the shoemakers in the Great Market being 
the head of all the subsidiary guilds as well as of his own, with 
the right of entry to their lodges, where he would inspect wares 
for sale. Such groups of guilds would often acknowledge a patri- 
arch as their common patron, each having as its subsidiary patron 
a companion of the Prophet. How dependent the smaller guilds 
were upon Government support may be seen from the case of the 
tobacco-sellers, "Tobacco smoking had been introduced into the 
Empire early in the seventeenth century, and was for a long time 
prohibited by the government. ‘The then world of Islam, how- 
ever, was one in which no innovations were provided for; the 
Gate of Interpretation was firmly shut; and no certain estimate 
of the standing of tobacco was obtainable. The doctors disagreed; 
but the public welcomed the new pleasure with growing enthusi- 
asm; the Divan was obliged to lift its ban; and the trade developed. 
The tobacco sellers, however, though they might be privately 
organized, could obtain no redress against surreptitious sale by 
other tradesmen, It was not until 1725 that they procured the 
Appointment of a Kdhyd and were formally recognized as a guild. 
he strict control of guild affairs exercised by the government 
was not, however, wholly directed to curbing their tendency to 
insubordination. It had another object in view, namely the pro- 
tection of the workers themselves, ‘Thus it would sanction the 
creation üf fresh gediks for the opening of shops and workshops 
only when the demand for the commodities to be sold or produced 
b £t аг iter, literally *Cloth-hall", the repository af precious 
р Each was i chat ef bra Ab 
appointed by the government.—L) Ohsaon, iv, 209. 
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in them justified such a measure; and would seek to prevent un- 
employment in one place by prohibiting the importation of com- 
peting wares from another. [t also guarded their interests by 
regulating the rents paid for pedik establishments, which were all 
either twakf or private property. Moreover, though the govern- 
ment dealt with the guilds in all ordinary cases through their 
Aékyds, and on its own behalf appointed the Muhteyb and his 
men to scrutinize their transactions, the guild elders were at 
perfect liberty to appeal to the Add! in his court, and frequently 
did so, for the redress of wrongs committed by both these officers. 

In the davsof the Society of Virtue apprentices entering a guild 
were given two ‘fathers in the path’ and two ‘brothers.in the path’, 
to supervise their training and conduct, ‘I'he relationship between 
a master and his apprentice bore also a close resemblance to that 
of a dermy adept to his novice, A very strong sentiment of 
solidarity was thereby induced among the members of a guild, 
which, rather than the state or religion, became their focus of 
I gi and this sentiment survived the process of secularization. 
The adherence of large numbers of artisans to the Janissaries must 
have divided their allegiance in some measure; but their solidarity 
was fostered by the proximity of their shops. Moreover the severe 
restrictions imposed by the government on their operations made 
competition between them all but impossible, and gave their desire 
for gain a minimum of outlet. Their attitude is strikingly illus- 
trated by the custom that prevailed until the guilds fell into decay. 
Shopkeepers who had already made their first sale of the day 
would hand on a prospective purchaser till he came to one of their 
fellows that had not yet done so. In general, moreover, the level 
of honesty among the guildsmen was notably high, the Moslems 
here contrasting favourably with unbelievers in the opinion of 
European observers. 

In the Arabic provinces, so far as our scanty information gocs, 
the industrial organization seema to have been on the whole freer 
than it was in Istanbul! [ts pre-Ottoman basis had been relatively 
little affected by the peculiarly Turkish usages derived from the 
his, here, us elsewhere, the Turkish governors having been con- 
tent to leave old custom undisturbed. Hence the crafts were still 
administered cach by its sevi or kebir (whose office was nominally 
elective, but in practice often hereditary within a given family), 

_" “The corporations are referred to in almost all works relating to Egypt, &c., 
hut uaually without much detail, ei. Lane, chap. iv; Clot-Bey, i. 336; Bowring, 
ne Chabrol, 3z1 3 and cf. 268); Jomard, кесеги onlv detailed source 
it Elia Quudsi, "Notice aur lee Corporations de Damas’, publid par Carlo Land- 
berg (in Arabic}, in fcter du WJéme Congrés des Orientuliitri, 37 Partie (Leiden, 
eu Юп tlir craft corporations at Cairo see now also M. Clerget, Le Caire, 
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assisted by a sdtcis.! To a great extent the whole organization was 
hereditary, so much so, indeed, that certain specialized crafts were 
limited to a few families, or even to a single family. The functions 
of the yeyh are defined as: to hold and preside at meetings of 
members of the craft, to keep the corporation together and to 
punish those guilty of acts to its едені Уі to find work for the 
artisans and assign masters to them, and to discuss with the 
authorities all matters connected with the corporation. The chief 
of these matters was the annual tax, imposed upon the members 
of the corporation collectively, which the seyh repartitioned 
amongst the members proportionately to their resources! 

Down to the eighteenth century, the religious affiliations of the 
crafts remained intact. ‘hey were manifested outwardly at the 
public religious festivals, when each corporation paraded under 
its banner,* but were naturally more intimate in private gatherings 
and ceremonies, In spite of their possibly heretical origins, the 
craft lodges in the Arab lands seem by now to have been (like 
DAMM) thoroughly orthodox, in the Sufi interpretation of the 
term at - Here, as in Turkey, the principal ceremony was 
that of ‘binding" (sedd) an apprentice on admission to the corpora- 
tion.’ Although the details varied, the following is stated by 
Qoudsi to have been typical of the ceremonies at Damascus. At 
a meeting of the craft, the candidate for admission was invested 
by the nakib (here the representative of the Chief Seyh of the 
Corporations) with a shawl or girdle, in which three or more knots 
were tied, symbolic of the oaths of brotherhood to be taken and 
given, The knots were untied by the peyk of the craft, the жігі, 
and the candidate's master, with appropriate formulae. One of 
the masters was then designated as his 'craft-father', and the new 
member took the oath of loyalty to the craft and made symbolic 
presents to the officers. The ceremony ended with religious reci- 
tations and prayers, and a simple festival given by him to all the 
members.’ Several candidates might be admitted at the same 

l The pyh wan elected by agreement, never by majority vote. If the masteri 
failed to agree, the jeyB ef-mejidyili appointed ane of the candidates, "The election 
was followed by a ceremony of confirmation, at which the pry’ took an oath 
(Qoudsai 13-14), "Тһе кісі) аһо жаз elected by the craft, and acted ае the 

yb's agent und messenger, but hud no judicial authority (id. 15). The “erer’ 
Ue] of the Cairo corporations (Cab. iv. 99/viii. 221) was probahly the same 

i eg. the art of wall-painting in gilt was preserved at Damascus in one famil 
(hence called el-L'ahabi), and was lost about the beginning of the ен 
century (el-Mu'lüf, p. 2g) (see p. 294, n. a). 

! "The corporation of linen-weavers in the Fayyün, for example, was taxed 
ат 20,000 i annually (Girard $95); cf. also Jemard, бөз 

* Ser the descriptions in Lane's Modern Egyptum, chap. xxv.——— 

* Although Girard says "p. 603) that there was no peni in the atrict 

о 


tense, the control exercised over learners was very strict; ef. Qowdlsi, 16 


* Ci, Lane's description uf the ceremony of admission into certai ЕГ 


time, and any member of the craft was at liberty to oppose 
the admission of a candidate by displaying a specimen of faulty 
work done by him, A second ceremony of ‘binding’ was held 
when an artisan was promoted to master, but it was less elaborate, 
the candidate simply promising to observe the usages of the craft. 

Here, too, the non-Moslem members and corporations? were 
placed in a somewhat anomalous position a& a result of these 
religious associations They were not, however, excluded from 
participating in the craft ceremonies and organization, and non- 
Moslem members of 4 mixed corporation were assigned Moslem 
craft-fathers’. On the other hand, their religious usages. were 
respected, the Lord's Prayer, for example, being substituted for 
the Moslem oaths on the admission of a Christian candidate. 

The number? and organization of the craft corporations gave 
them a considerable influence in political life; and since the jeu 
al corporations had the right of entry to the Pasa in the time of 
Mehmed "Ali," it may safely be assumed that they possessed the 
same right in the eighteenth century, and exercised it upon 
Occasion. — 

Their influence upon the administration and conduct of the 
governors (as well as the mutinous character commonly attributed 
to their members) was enhanced in the Ottoman period by the 
merging of the Tanissary and other local ocaks into the craft cor- 
porations. Parallel to the development which we have already 


crafts. in Cairo (chap. xxvii ad fin), and the diploma of admission into the 
corporation of bhew-trakers quoted by Cabarti (ii. 214-16/v. 1356—9), wt 
brings out very Clearly the moral character of the rite. Qoudsi estimates the 


' Such as the Christian corporations of masons and sculptors st Dammecus 
and the Jewish slaughterers at Aleppo, “The masons" and builders’ corporation 
at Aleppo waa apparently composed of Moslema and Christians. The shoe- 
makers were divided into several craft sections: certain kinds of shoes were 
mute by Moslema only, ather kinds by Chriatians only, and some by both and 
by Jews av well, but they apparently formed a single corporation. Amongut 
other mixed corporstions were those of scribes and calligraphers, jewelle 
coppermmiths, and carpenters (see Gazzi, 1.101 aqq.: el-Ma‘laf, "Industries о 
Damascus" in Four lof the Damascus MA .ommerce (in Arabic), 1922]. 
One very curious mired cnrporation, whose existence i» characteristic oi the 
tolerant social conditis in the Moslem citien, wis that of the 'bouifonm, 
farceura und paraaites' at Damascus, with one Moulem and one Christian кеуі), 
and ab ue ceremony of aimiasion (Qoudsi, то). 
ай It is ғал шырқау But es i aie nnderlving the formation od T 

ligicrum affiliations in the ace (during the Middle Ages) wua the peacefu 
NA Ot the artisan class to the Talarnic faith чы) 

поні, до 

! Án exact enumerasuan i not yet possible; Cabar usually mentions Jo or 
та corporations at Cairo, but in one passage (relating to taig) seems tū кару 
the existence of aa many es 106 (iv, t98—205/ix. 67-73). Beowring (in 1875) 
pe the number at (Cairo as 164 (p. 117), but this figure ia perhaps accounted 

or by monopolizations. In any case many of these were meteantile of other 


non-artisan corporations, * Bowring, 117. 
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traced in Istanbul itself, the ocakr of Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Bagdad, and the lesser cities had gradually filtered into the local 
crafts and in many cases controlled or even monopolized the cor- 
porations. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, it could be 
asserted that the corporations of Cairo were composed mainly of 
soldiers and soldiers’ sons,* and although in practice these artisans 
(who were called by the Turkish name. of yoldas, Arabicized as 
ildág!) were exempt from military service, their names were still 
inscribed on the registers of the ocaks, Бая still enjoyed a share 
in the distributions made to the troops, and they retained a claim 
to the protection of their regiments.* At Bagdad the population 
is said to have been ‘almost entirely composed of Janissaries, 
engaged in commerce and industry'.5 The same feature is also 
attested in Syria® and was particularly marked at Tripoli7 

Compared with their medieval antetypes, the industrial pro- 
ducts of Egypt and Western Asia at the end of the eighteenth 
century were on the whole primitive and coarse. For this regres- 
sion there were several causes. ‘The general economic exhanstion 
of the Near East, caused by the wars and natural disasters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, had been reinforced by the 
transference of the bulk of the Indian trade to the African sea- 
route in the sixteenth. The hereditary structure of industry made 
easy the transplanting of whole crafts, particularly the finer and 
more specialized crafts, the secrets of which were jealously guarded 
by a few families. 5 Apart from such administrative interference; 
it not infrequently happened that a craft limited to a single family 
died out, and occasionally a larger but still "perii craft was 
destroved by a natural catastrophe.* An insidious factor was the 

' See p. 182, above. 

* Cabarti, i. 37/5 88; cf. Volney, i 143: “Aujourd'hui lea junissanes, les 
azabi, ct bes cing autres corps ne sont qu'un tomas d'artivane, de goujata et de 
vagabonds qui gardent les portes de qui les paye’ (an obvious exaggeration since 
‘tes cing autres corps’ would include the Mamilfiks themselves), Similarly the 
Janissariecs üt Alexandria: Volney, i. 7- 

i Cab. il rin 135; Hl. 92, &c.; »ee above, p. 59, n. i, | 

+ CE the attempt of the kapulan papa Hasan to regulate this aitustian: Саһ 
li rgsliv. zéo (verv loose). [t wad apparently the regular practice of Ottoman 
troops, on entering a city, that each whiier associated himself with a local 
member of his own craft, and assured him ‘protection’ in return fot à half-share 
in his profits, much to the indignation of the local artisans and tradesmen (Cab 
ii. 116; ui. Bo/iv. 269; VL 169). s Rousseau, Bagdad, p. Y | 
—.* 'Cex prétendus soldats ne sont plus que der artisans et des pea aussi 
iznorsns que Jes nutres, mais beaucoup moma dociles. Lorsqu'un pacha comet 
des abus d'autorité, ila sont toujours les premiers à lever l'étendard de la sedition’ 
(Volney, i. 43). But it is difficult to believe that the jatisearies engaged in 
аңтісшіліге ав well as industry, * Volney,.u. 68. 

* "l'irmür, for example, carried off large numbers of cralternen from Damascus 
to his eajrital, Samarkand: amd the transfer of the capital from Cairo to Istanbu! 
involved some transplanting of industry, even af there t по truth in the story 
that after the capture of Cairo Selim removed a great many artisans to Istanbul. 

* Such ae the great earthquake Of i759 in Svria, which is supposed to have 
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growing competition of European goods y textile fabrics 
E acidi native products, owing to the preference which the wealthy 
and powerful families showed for the former.! But there can be 
little question that the main reasons were political and administra- 
tive—the lack of positive encouragement of industry, except by 
rare governors, the languishing economic conditions of the Near 
East as a whole under Ottoman rule, and the conservatism of the 
corporations and artisans,* supplemented by the exactions and 
peculations of Turkish and Mamlik governors and officials, On 
the other hand, the absorption of all the Arab lands in the same 
imperial structure, together with the lands on the northern coasts 
of the Mediterranean Sea, opened up new paths of economic 
intercourse, which stimulated industry; and it would not be sur- 
rising to find (if only reliable data were available) that what thev 
had lost in the quality was offset by some considerable increase 
in the quantity of their manufactures. Nor were all the move- 
ments of industry in the one direction only; in Syria at least, new 
crafts or sections of crafts were introduced during the Ottoman 
period either from other centres or to meet new needs. 

In general the industries of the Ottoman lands stood upon a 
sound economic basis, cach area utilizing mainly the raw materials 
produced in it, and where necessary importing from the neighbour- 
ing regions what it required in exchange for its finished products, 

e provincia] towns were engaged mainly in the working up of 
local products for consumption within their own districts, but in 
the principal cities and a few other centres the main industries 
were organized on a large scale for export. In most cases, it is 
clear that we have to do with corporations of small master- 
craftsmen, carrying ot their trade as a house industry, although 
many may have had relatively large installations or establishments 
served by a number of journeymen and apprentices.4 The mention 
of weaving ‘factories’ at Damietta and Rosetta? also suggests a соп- 
centration of looms under one roof and organized on capitalist lines." 








destroyed the ateliers of the makers of Adsdnf ties mt Duinascus (al-Ma'lüf, 
op. €it- 16-17), and which ruined the town of Ba'altiek (Valney, fi, 183). 

i CI. Girard, 50o. | 

* All observers comment on the routine character of industry, the worke 
possessing a mechanical but unintelligent skill developed to “a kind of instinct" 
(Denon's Travels, i. 277), ani совр ignorant of the principles of ther 
art (Thornton, Turkey.' i ror); ef, Valney, i, 174, Н. 285; Bowring, 67, 

! eg. portation of new UNE ers a at Damascus by Ottoman paahaa: 
al- Ma hf, p. 33 (perhaps—to judge by its Turkish name oi (striped")— 
the important induatry of manufacturing atriped cotton and ailk garment was 
one of these): an example of a new industry was that of making mouthpieces 
for ee at Aleppo, 

* CL. Мото, |. 167 (Зеуу 4 Мартіні al-Faliikssni). ! Girard, 601-2. 

: TN daily wage of a weaver was from eight puras upwards: Girard, «gs, 
527, 005. 
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The leading industry in most centres was, as it has always been, 
the manufacture of cotton, wool, and silk textiles, The spinning 
was usually done by women as a houschold occupation, Cotton 
stuffs were woven in all important centres in “Irak, Syria, and 
Egypt. It was the principal industry at бауда апа (;aza,! and 
there were extensive cotton manufactures at Mahallet el-Kebir, 
Beni Suéf, and in Upper Egypt. When local supplies of cotton 
ran short, it was imported by Cairene merchants fram Syria 
Linen-weaving was from time immemorial a staple industry i in 
Egypt, especially in the Delta, where every town of any size had 
several hundred looms. Their products, as well as the coarse 
linen packing-cloth of the БЕЛА, had a steady market in Syria 
and "Turkey. Wool-weaving was carried on in the Fa and 
the Delta, the former specializing in white shawls (t Apost 
export of these to Cairo sometimes reached as many as two 
thousand shawls), the latter in woollen garments ;* also in Northern 
Syria and “Irak. Silk-weaving was carried on not only in Syria, 
but the raw silk was ex rted also to Egypt and worked up into 
‘a variety of articles in and the towns of the Delta, part of 
the produce being re-exported to Syria. The silk-weaving indus- 
try supported also a number of auxiliary trades; dyeing (the rose 
dye of Cairo being рес noted), embroidery, and tassel- 
making," and the manufacture of gold and silver thread (at Cairo 
and Aleppo). The cotton and wool industries similarly gave em- 
ployment to large corporations of carders. In addition to textiles, 
the weaving industries included mat-making, generally carried on 
as a local industry, but specialized in a few places where mats of 
a superior quality were manufactured.* 
' Volney, ii. 99, 108; he estimates about five hundred jooma in Gara. 
= ся ~7, 693; о И poon. yenna ae a БАНИ, 
men "орі was in a flourishing condition long before the period of 
Mehencd 'Al а poem i [Twurhes?, i. 67) cites "the silk, linen, and cotton stuffs 


of Cairo' among the most highly akilled manufactures in the Ottoman do. 
minions. CE alo Volney an the quality of the cotton. fabrics of Damascus 


ü 1 
Yo а 497-бос I Lau! pic v боин Maas LB Are women im the 
i and the spun by them at four paras the 

4 s oan 8-69: the Fayyüm industry was taxed at two hee per loom 

r wee 

i The dats for Aleppo are oiken tint from Cent l. 101 &qq.; those relating 
10 "Irdk from Rousseau's Description du Pachalik de lad. 

* Girard, 601-2; Olivier, li. g; Blumenau, 105. According to Jewish Па 
most of the «ilk weavers at Cairo were Jews. 

' "These were carried out at Aleppo mostly by women, according to Craxi 
lon a cit.), but Cairo there was a corporation of allk cord and tasacl-makers 

n: Cab. i ит. 89). 
e.g. in the Fed and ut Meriüf in the Delta, the latter ok cm or 

seven hundred workmen, "The reeds were supplied by the Gawdbir 
the Widi Natriin, and the mats were exported to Cairo, Syria, and Turkey— 
Girard, 604-5. 
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The manufacture of oil and oil products occupied several indus- 
tries. In Egypt, oil was manufactured in most towns for local 
consumption bon the seed of lettuce, carthamus, colza, flax, or 
sesame, lettuce oil being also exported to Arabia from Upper 
Egypt. This manufacture was remarkable for requiring the most 
expensive machines used in Egypt, the price of an oil-press rising 
to four hundred dollars! In Syria the universal culture of the 
olive supplied the raw materials for an extensive soap-making 
industry, especially in Palestine and Aleppo,? where there was 
also a smaller candle-making industry. Among the lesser indus- 
tnes may be mentioned the distillation of rose-water in the 
Fayyüm;! the manufacture of loaf sugar and molasses in Upper 
Egypt;* the manufacture of sal-ammoniac, chiefly from refuse 
dumps, in Cairo and the Delta;* the production of salt by evapora- 
tion, and of saltpeter;* and iron-smelting in the Lebanon; Ап 
important Egyptian industry, the incubation of chickens, was 
largely a monopoly of the provincial governors, who farmed out 
the incubators to intendants, that of Luxor, for example, at a rate 
of thirty dollars a month,* 

The minor and more apecialized arts and crafts were confined 
to the principal cities. The wood and metal-working crafts were 
as strongly represented at Cairo, where practically all the raw 
materials had to be imported, as in the Syrian towns: but there 
was little demand for luxurious or artistic furniture, and these 





' Girurd, 665-7. In general, the employment of machines was hindered not 
only by the cost of mstallation und working, but also because the labour af men 
and animals was less expensive, awing to ihe choupmess of living and low wages. 

J The soda was su liedd by Beduin Arabs, who obtained it by burning the 
alkaline desert plesis (Volney, ii. r96; Russell, 18). Allali vas even exported 
rom. Alexandria to Syris for thh purpose (Savary, i 441, but Alexandri itself 
пани a number of soup fuctories with oil imported from Crete (Olivier, 
ii. 9). 

i Girard, бод. 

* At Fanjüt and lm; an interestimg case, aince it was a joint entérpris 
between # group of Maniliike snd manufacturers, the former supplying {a 
buildings, and materials, the latter the workmen, who БСС а Дале wage of 
zx puras! Girard, «86, 610-11. The average sale price of loaf sugar was ten 
dollars per Батий of :50 rofli; according to Jomand (714) the finest refined 
sugar qui approche de celui de Hambourg! sold ut бо paras the го. On the 
increaied demand for Egyptian suger in the nineties ace Olivier, u. 173. 

* Girard, 611—153. "Thé factory at. Maraüra occupied thirty workmen, who 
were paid 2j dollars per month in addition to their food Sul -arrmonisc ws 
ne ot Кн sim тм л, Farpe, which, ut one time supplied the d 

urmpe; tut Hlumzcnau (p. 308) remark owing to Ия ürity it requires 
a mcond sublimation at Mareilles қ PES 

* Crrand, 616-17 

7 al MwlAf, (3-14. .A subsidiary of this wie the ruanufsctume.of Srz-arma. 
Volney describes the primitive methods used in founding the tron, and compares 
themi with Ire Fonte eatülime of the Pyrenees (1.387) | 

* Girard, 613-15. Eggs were bought at eight to ten paras per hundred. plus 
one-quarter of the chickers hatched: the workmen also were pod in chickens. 
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industries were everywhere in decay." Syrian Christians and 
Armenians almost monopolized the profession of jeweller in all 
countries, the Jews having a special function in Egypt as brokers 
of the precious metals.* Glass-making was a tratlinonal industry 
in Hebron, and was introduced from there into Damascus in the 
early Ottoman period. Each industry was concentrated in а 
special quarter of the town, ar in a separate sik (bazaar), in accord- 
ance with the traditional corporative organization.* 

While fishing was everywhere engaged. in, organized fisheries 
existed only on Lakes Burlus and Menzila in the Delta. ‘The 
fishing rights on the former were farmed out for 3,300 dollars 
annually ta a bey, who employed about four hundred fishermen, 
Additional men were engaged in the middle of spring for the 
catching and preparation of botargo. The fishing on Lake Men- 
zila: appears to have been carried on. mainly by an association of 
fishermen, centred in the township of Matariya, who paid a boat 
tax to the Pasa. Such fish as were not sold fresh were sent to 
Damietta for curing and exported thence to Cairo and various 
у of the Levant, chiefly far the use of the oriental Christians." 
Lastly, the large number of boats employed for all transport ser- 
vices on the Nile and its canals provided a valuable—indeed 
indispensable— occupation and source of income for the mass of 
those villagers who were engaged in agriculture during the winter 
only, and whose profits on their crops were swallowed up by the 
heavy taxation.? A proportion of the population of the coastal 
towns also served as seamen in the coasting vessels.* 





Ill. COMMERCE 


Compared with the structure of agriculture and industry that 
of commerce was complex and multform.* The internal com- 

! "The art of the cappersmiths alone was allowed by M. Girard to have been 
ni stamceé—CGirard, 6607-19. At Aleppo the co miths were Christians 
for the most part; at Damascus they were (and are) Jews, 

^ Sumuel-Bernard, Afomtoiei, p. 399; cf. Kamin-mima, ap. Digeon, 375, and 
Cabarti, iv, 203/ix. 82. 

'! Valnes, ii: 196; al-Ma' llf, 34. 

* Ruasell, 6... A large number of industries have been omitted, as calling for 
no special remark: eg. the making of garments, head-gear, and shoes; building 
und carpentry; rope-making. | 

Prepared from the rot and milt of a grey mullet (magii zepalns) which. 
P Gi a Gre o. Sa Eng The І 

. Wauarnd, 6r$—-16; Savary (Eng. tr.*, |. ЗІҢ; 334). c corporatiort of sellers 
of salted fish (зч) add botargo (ард) аав one of the lowest in rank of the 
corporations of Cairo (Cab. ii. rsz [not in trans.) Nevertheless, there were 
several wealthy members, and it je related that one of them waa robbed of four 
thousand alollary during the riotx of 1865 (Cab, iv, z17/ix. 1341. 

7 Girard, &zi * (Mivier, ii. 8. 

* The fullest account of Egyptian commerce is contained in the already 
Irequentiy quoted monograph by Girard, Denenption, ij. 1, pp. 621-87, No 
auch survey exists (or Syrimor к. For the European commerce tee especially 


merce of each region waa conducted mainly through weekly 
markets in all towns and agricultural centres,! where the surplus 
produce of the district was exchanged for goods from the capital. 
At the latter similar weekly markets were held for the disposal of 
provincial imports,* while the main sáks were alimented by the 
regular output of the regional industries. The wholesale trade and 
the larger operations af трин and importation were carried 
out in the spacious háns (called in Egypt mekdlas, and by the Franks 
өлер) with which the chief cities were abundantly provided. 
Internal and inter-regional commerce, though flourishing up to 
a point, was handicapped by several factors. The general poverty 
of the population sad tts declining standard of living made any 
prospect of expansion exceedingly remote, and tended also to 
stereotype the range and quantity of commercial exchanges: The 
backwardness of means of communication and transport, and 
the constant insecurity of travellers from highwaymen and robbers 
resulted not only in heavy personal losses but in a general slowing 
down of the tempo of commerce. Merchants preferred to wait 
until a large caravan was ready to travel in company, for the sake 
of the security offered by numbers. The neglect of the governors 
to prevent the silting up of canals and harbours, and the formation 
of dangerous shoals at the mouths of the Nile,? was probably 
more harmful to commerce than the taxes on weAdlas? and the 


P: Masson, Hiütotre du Соттетга frungai dans le Levant an X VIP! indele (Paria, 

1896); Fhrtosre |... an XVIIP niele (Paris, 1911). ! 

Supplemented by annual of semi-annual fairs, the most famous being the 
two fairs of Sidi Ahmad el-Bedaw! at "lantu ut the spring equinox and summer 
восе. Interchange of produce between Benine and settled. population at 

al murkets—Girard, 622-3; Pococke, ii. 144. 

, * Girard, 626. 1t js not quite elear, however, to what extent merchants acted 
as middlemen рене producer and artisan, or the larger producers marketed 
their produce cuy. 

1 Jomard ео du Кат, 717) asserts that, reckoning in all the smaller 
private establishments, the number of wekdla: at Cairo probably reached. 1,300 
to 1,300. Lane (chap. xiv) estimates about two hundred in Cairo, For the bdsm 
at paras. ace Olivier, ii. 226, 

“In Egypt and "Ira there were no roads to speak of: all communications 
were By rate, often involving trane-shipment, On the other hand, this allowed 
the carriage of goods in bulk, whereas in Syrin camel-tranaport was the only 
available means, wagons being unknown (ci. Volney, ii. 271). 

* For the piracy practised by ‘certain villages! ot Nile craft see Girard, 624; 
Savary (Ert. tr.*, i. 74); brigandage on the Tus and Euphrates, Rousseau, 52. 
Oa the insecurity of the roada in Palestine: Volney, ii. 10g; Mural, iv. 228} 
between Aleppa and the comt: Volney, ii. 96: Olivier, id 296—7; 101-1; in 

Iràk: Rousseau, go, o4. Cf. also Mimant, (i. 154-5. On the main roads posta 
of guards (huffdri| were established: but their activities were often confined to 
exacting sume of money from travellers; cf. Olivier, ii. 254. 

eee ante na m abis €: to the action of governors 
who restored order an ade the routs safe: eg. 'АН Ву: Нацаг, 1; 56. 7; 

т Papa аі Ayn— Murádi, iv тот; wart Non 

: eh 33. $373. 029: the harbours of Lidikiys and Beyrüt—Valney, ii. 
бі, 78: Of ler, ii. 276. © Esthve, 362. т = 
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levying of market dues. Export and import duties, however, in 
the hands of unscrupulous agents and in times of political dis- 
turbance. were a crushing burden. How far = activities of 
Moslem merchants were hindered by the lack of or d banking 
facilities is difficult to estimate, Although the Isl : law, as 15 
well known, forbids usury in any shape or form, Ыз із сопзе- 
quently opposed to the charging and taking of interest on loans, 
the prohibition was by nò means universally observed. There 
were several methods by which the law could be evaded,? and 
those whose consciences would not allow them to do 30 oe 
always have recourse to the Jews or Copts. Girard mentions, in 
connexion with the rice plantations, that to take interest over 
го per cent, was regarded as usurious, and elsewhere that the 
regularity of commercial relations between Egypt and the Barbary 
States merchants to trade either for cash or on credit for 
one year, the interest in the latter case varying between 7 and 12 
per cent.) The same principle presumably Mec also to com- 
mercial relations with Syria and Turkey. ‘There is enough evi- 
dence in the Arabic sources to confirm that the placing out of 
money at interest was by no means uncommon amongst Moslems. 
But even this provision of credit did not offset for the Moslem 
merchant the advantages which his Papen competitor reaped 
from his more flexible banking system, although it was due rather 
to the special privileges which (as as will be seen later) were enjoyed 
by the [ttes and their protégés that they began to supplant the 
Moslem merchants to an increasing extent in the eighteenth 
centur 

On the other hand, the respect for the rites and usages of Islim, 
which the Ottoman government was always careful to show, 
actively favoured the most remarkable and extensive of the com- 
mercial operations in Moslem society, When even the lesser 
annua! fairs held under the: patronage of a noted saint were free 
of duty,* few Ottoman governors would venture to place obstacles 
in the way of the pilgrim to the Holy Cities. The connexion 
between the Pilgrimage to Mecca and petty commerce has always 
been very close in Islam. Practically al! pilgrims chaffered their 
way to and from the Hijàz. Starting out with the merchandise 
of their native countries, they sold most of these on the journey 
and with the procceds they purchased at Mecca the spices, pearls, 
and coffee of Arabia and the muslins, shawls, and pepper imported 

* Bec Wi - v 

LET epi 

t Giratd, $77, 647. 

* e.g. Cabarti, i. 191/1. 121; and the forrune of two thousand purses абу 


million paras) left tby Muhammad Corbaci 'rhe usurer" (d. 1133/1725: 
137/i. 315-16). ! Girard, 6a7. 
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from India, and disposed of these on their way home.' Both 
Egypt and Syria profited greatly from this trade, The goods of 
pilgrims were allowed to enter Egypt not only free of duty, but 
without inspection by the customs authorities? whether they 
came by land caravan, or, as the majority of pilgrims even from 
the Barbary States now did, by sea’ The importance of the 
Barbary trade to Egypt is shown by the action of the Sultan of 
Morocco, who in 1746, in consequence of the molestation of the 
pilgrims by the Egyptian amir al-hace, wrote a letter to the "ulemá 
of Egypt reproaching them for permitting these acts of impiety, 
and refused to allow the Moroccan caravan to join the Pilgrimage 
of that year: in the meantime, the offending amir was put to 
death.* Syria, and especially Damascus, profited still more; the 
Syrian caravan being the premier caravan in size and importance. 
The furnishing of the multitudes of pilgrims with the quantities 
af provisions required for a three months’ journey to and from 
Mecca, and. of thousands of them with means of transport and 
camping materials, was, indeed, the foundation of the economie 
prosperity of Damascus during the Ottoman period.: "Iràk also 
shared in this traffic, though to a much smaller extent: but it 
found compensation in the arrival of large numbers of Persian 
pilgrims, alive and dead, to visit the Si'i shrines of Najaf, Kerbelà, 
and Kázimeyn, and a lesser but persistent, stream of Sunni pil- 
grims, especially from India, to the tombs of Abi Hanifa and 
"Abd el-Kadir el-Gilint at Bagdad. 

The organization of the mercantile communities in the eigh- 
teenth century is somewhat obscure, and the very sparse informa- 
tion available suggests that in both Egypt and Syria it was by no 
means $o ngid as that of the artisans. Whether this applied also 
in earlier centuries, or whether the mercantile system, the most 
sensitive part of the Islamic social structure, was already feeling 
the approaching storm, is, with our present knowledge, difficult 
to say. Several corporations of retail merchants are mentioned in 
the sources, and as the merchants of each commodity were 

* Cf. Volney, ib 154. Silleymiin's Adnie-ndima, however, protesu ener- 
И 
rardc-—Diügeon, 227, .. © Girard, 642; Esteve, 34 ү аа 
sie Say Woe gents ed et ee, tae da in alien 
Egypt, even under a ruler. af such ины лы Ны Ату m Чаш: sea Ibn 
jubsir 230-42 ee in Carra de Vaux, Les Pemeurr de (Idam, И. 89-91). 

L'ahartl, i. 174/14, 27-9. 

фе сез о Don Teu 1036: рр- 400-00: 

® бр, tobacco-sellers anil soap-sellere (Cab. ti; 167-8/vi. 267), cloth-sellers 
ud zu 1533, coffee and apice merchants and grain merchant (i. 111-3/v. 
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usually grouped together in the markets, the organization by siks, 
each with its sevh,! was probably identical with the corporative 
organization. We have no knowledge, however, of admission 
ceremonies into these corporations, corresponding to those in the 
artisan guilds, and they may have been merely administrative 
groupings. The head of the mercantile community, usually the 
wealthiest of the merchants, was known in Cairo as the SAh- 
bandar2 his duties were ‘to exercise authority over all the mer- 
chants, artisans, and retail dealers in their disputes and internal 
regulations’? A similar office existed im Damascus, and it is re- 
corded that during a riot in 1793 the governor ordered him to put 
a stop to it, whereupon he ‘separated the combatants'.* 

The merchants, Send by no means exempt from acanias and 
extortions, formed a wealthy and respected section of Moslem 
society. Together with the secretaries and a section of the ‘wiemd 
they constituted a real middle-class, and were often able to bring 
pressure to bear on the administration. The principal merchants 
were reckoned amongst the a'ydn or ‘notables’ of their city, and 
several merchant families, even in the eighteenth century, acquired 
immense fortunes and intermarried with the Beys and anstocratic 
military and seyily houses." The founder of the $ard’ibi family 
in Cairo, Muhammad el-Dada (d. 1724), left 1,480 purses in gold 
and a vast amount of movable and immovable property, including 
a fleet of three vessels in the Red Sea,? The Safarcalàni family at 
Damascus built and endowed several mosques. Such merchant 
houses naturally maintained branches or agencies in other cities,” 

Moos iw. 25олх. 181. ‘There ure also references to tions of traders 

ilic sübs—iv. 199/ix. 69: tucedr el-Gürlya, tuecdr Hn el-Elallll, tuccár 
Hamed M Gba lust irene probably being Greeks). 

3 ot occur in. Cabarti prior to the appointment of. Seyyid 
Мираттпай е Мади: in 1813—Àv. ыма ; but it is found in the Thourand 
amd One Nights (the text of which dates from ; eighteenth cen century), sev Lane's 
trun&lanion, id. 365r, and the duties of the office are confirmed by Jomard's 
еа 0: (n. 224) that his father, Seyyiil Ahmad el-Mahrüki * edad cá tribinal 


Commerc 

1 Сабагы, log, et, "The extension ol bis authority over the artisans may have 
been an innovation by Mebmed "Alt. 

* Mich. Damn. 7; he is here called eH Mutakaddim beyna "l-tuccdr ('premier 
merchant" ). 

+ Мага reaons may be assigned for this: the absence of а ren| feudal 
aiystem, the connexions formed between the merchants and the 1 und "шігті, 
the influence they ecquire!d by their wealth, the assocutian of commerce with 

the Pil , and probably sot the least important) the fact that, ишсе 
мы Ш had bren a merchant, caminerece wea always regarded in 
alim as im honourable 


ре айы, 
* e. Cabarti, ii. 221/v, 148. apio dre etii ri 
? (Cub. i, 87/l. 303; cl. гінгі, 175, lit. So- t, 144—5. her wealthy Cairene 
familia (оі Magribine origin): 1. 31514 u.218—i0ful 141; v. L4. 
* Murüdi, 1. 15-16" el-S. [d. 1700) left 6r,000 pizatres in camh in 
additian to goals, buildings, and | estates (ib. iit; 187) 
* eg. Cübi family of Мы, iv. ІЗІ. 
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and in view of the dangers of the road were sometimes under the 
necessity of engaging armed retainers.’ lt was not uncommon for 

eyhly families to engage in trade and to make considerable profits,? 
А ырлар in some cases, particularly among the strict Hanbali 
school, they preferred "honest! trade to the holding of posts paid 
out of revenues acquired by means of doubtful legality, in the eyes 
of the Canan Law, 

From Syria Egypt imported large quantities of silk yarn* and 
other raw materials as required for its textile factories {cotton, 
gall-nuts, dye), indigo, sesame seed, 2 considerable range of Syrian 
textiles, soap, olive oil, dried apricots and figs, and tobacco, "These 
goods were mainly transported by sea from the Syrian ports to 
Damietta either on Greek or Turkish vessels or European coasting- 
vessels, Small caravans were occasionally convoyed by the Arabs 
of Sinai from Palestine. They carried in return mainly food- 
stuffs; rice, beans, lentils, and wheat, if required; some manufac- 
tured linen and silk fabrics, indigo, sal-ammoniac, sugar, hides, 
and mother-of-pearl shells, and a small proportion of Sudanese 
products. ‘The average profits made either way were from ro to 
зо per cent? From the European provinces of Turkey and 
Smyrna the chief imports were textiles, dried fruits, furs, tar, 
wood, and arms, in return for rice, wheat, dates, sugar, saffron, 
skins, woven fabrics, cotton and linen yarn, senna, coffee, and 
Indian and Sudanese products, including slaves. 

For the local trade between Syria and Turkey and ‘Irak no 
detailed figures are available. ‘The principal local exporte were, 
a& before, textiles, silk, gall-nuts, tobacco, indigo, and dried fruits: 
Aleppo was the centre of an extensive trade in pistachio muts,° 
and one of the principal markets of white slaves from the Cau- 
casian regions.’ ‘Trak exported few of its local products, except 
the dates of Basra, the lacing of its caravans coming almost en- 
tirely from India, Persia, and Arabia (pearls, coffer, and spices),"! 

' Ser Rousseau's account of ‘Eba Rezk’ (p. 45). 

ЕСАЛАҢ м dE ge cir ld 

е ^AboDut- Enree thousand | t1 m i " |a 
Mir ir qam e а 
vis Lake Men Моны, E à aspis contes std Eri 

а (oom to ©, 2 with | Zia: d anda i 
grain called Келгені; жі часа for making а ее ое а 
According to Volney (i. 18-2) thir wai the principal industry of both Mouler 
and (Christians at Jerusalern, Large quantities were also exported Кета en 
salem to ‘Turkey and the Mediterranean countries, and the convent of Terra 
Би оа ча reputed te gain $0,000 pisstrew a year from this trade. 

! Chabzol, Too: dit: Volney, i, (27. 

" i Ш, 40-50, {зөт ОШ. ц. 308- [t is evident that Damascus ar 


Southern Syria traded chiefly with Egypt, Aleppe with ‘Thar xd "Trak 
"е Сахл, і 148 ud doce io ae. urkey und "Ітак. 
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Internal commerce, however, formed only a relatively small 
ion of commercial relations іп the Ottoman Empire. Se- 
verely though Egypt and the other Arab lands had suffered from 
the transference of the main Indian trade to the Cape route, their 
geographical position still conferred upon them immense natural 
advantages as centres of the entrepót trade between Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, The main points of convergence of the- -routes 
were Cairo and Aleppo, with a secondary centre at Bagdad. Cairo 
possessed a monopoly of the caravan trade with the Eastern Sudan 
and (except for such commodities às were exported by the pilgrim 
caravans through Damascus and 'Irák) of that with the Arabian 
provinces on the Red Sea. Aleppot was the gateway of the trade 
route to Bagdad, which served as the mam channel for commercial 
relations with Persia and the Persian Gulf. But these relations in 
themselves would have had little importance had it not been for 
the outer termini of the chain: Europe, Persia, and India. The 
produce of Egypt and Syria entered into al! these transactions in 
very unequal proportions—a fact which the sequel will show to 
have had serious, and in the end disastrous, consequences for the 
structure of internal commerce zs well. Even in internal com- 
merce, by the end of the eighteenth century, a very large, possibly 
the greater, proportion of local produce in Egypt was exchanged 
for European goods, such as cheap ironmongery and glass, and 
to à lesser extent for Indian stuffs ‘The preponderating, and in- 
deed indispensable, place which held in the entrepót trade 
will. be. appreciated best from a brief survey of the principal 
exchanges. | 
The annual caravans from Dárfür and Sennar, which brought 
ivory, tamarind, hides, tiger-skins, gum, cassia, ostrich feathers, 
gold dust, and natron, as well as negro slaves,’ took back with 
them little of Egyptian manufacture except cotton. goods and 
other textiles. The great bulk of their purchases were of Indian 
or European origin: silks, muslins, shawis, glass-ware, mirrors, 
razors; files and other metal goods,’ guns and gunpowder, and a 


О В Ра ues Ue uei) UR e 

ttormumn pe genetally uvaget, Aeg в, 1944), 1 
wivl for relations between . T esf. the. interiar. Charles- Roux, i Échelle: 
de Syris (Paria, 1928), Annexe V Detailed accounts of the routes are given 
bi Christina Phelps Grant, The и Desert (Lotion, 1937). 

! Cnürard, 626, 628, Bee also the lists af Egyptian importe and exports in 

Chabrol, 336-97 and 192-3. 

| Fora detailed ataternent of the average unports ani] exposté of these сағаушпа 
see Girard, 629-49. The Dárfür caravan brought annually about five or six 
thausand slaves (over fouwr-filtha of ther. female), those frerri. Sennlr a few 
hundrexis in the year, 

“Тік Dürfür « caruvümn, for example, took zs tons of Venetum glass, 4,000. 
рас! of rurors anu 1,060 of files, the Eennlr énrsvan ¢ tons of gluss-ware 
and 18,000 mirrors. 
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variety of materials for ornaments and cosmetics, [n return for 
the oil, honey, butter, tarbushes, morocco slippers, and woollen 
shawls and cloaks imported from the Barbary States, Egypt ex- 
ported a much larger volume of goods, the major portion con- 
sisting of linen and cotton stuffs.! The remainder, except for 
some sal-ammoniac and occasionally dried rose leaves, was made 
up of coffee and spices from India and Arabia. ‘The Moroccan 
land caravan took about equal quantities of Syrian and Egyptian 
textiles. 

The maritime commerce between the Red Sea ports of Suez 
and Kusayr and the Arabian ports of Yanbu’ and Jedda was still 
fairly extensive. ‘The import trade at Kusayr consisted almost 
exclusively of coffee from the Yemen via Jedda, some ten or 
twenty vessels arriving each month ;? that of Suez, in addition to 
coffee, gum, incense, and other South Arabian products was sup- 
plemented by the muslins and other Indian fabrics brought to 
Arabia by the pilgrims from the East, and by a small trade with 
Jedda by Arab and Malay vessels. Goods landed at Kusayr were 
transported on hired camels to Kená and thence by river to Cairo, 
Құс mais at Suez were conveyed to Cairo by four Arab tribes 
or a hire of ninety per camel In return, Egypt exported 
to Arabia forty 4 Ебу т thousand ardebbs of vie | beans, and 
lentils, as well as oil, sugar, safflower, and linen fabrics through 
Kusayr, and from Suez considerable quantities of Eu 
goods: Venetian glass-ware and coral, cochineal, saffron, on. bad. 
copper, paper, gilt and silvered thread, to a total value well ex- 
ceeding a quarter of a million dollars. 

At the other extreme, Basra and Bajdad imported an extensive 


' Ten to teelve shiploads annually to ‘Tutus, three or four to Algiers, and 
two or three to Tripoli, euch carrying from 1«o to 400 hales of woven шыу 
a small quantity being of Syrian manufacture. "The bale of ordinary linen and 
eattan stuffs contained three to four hundred pieces, valued at from 6o to 200 
paras the piece (Girard, 642), 

в сарасы 541—4.. Volney (i. 76) estimates the Barbary caravan at 3,000-4,000 
came 


* These vessels were open sailing-ships ('dhowsa'), bailt mostly in India, ати! 
ef 76 to 36 tons hurthen, the largest being of ġo tona, Ts Bo ed 
af the century a shipyard at (рада, the materiala being supplied by the English 
from India. "The coat af a dhow wat 4,060-5,000 piastres (Girard, 655). The 
harbour at E.ugayr was a ahallow open roadstezd, and vesselu were unloaded by 
porters m the sea. | 

* Girard, 630-7. A lerge proportion af Indian goods, however, came over- 
land with the наз caravan, since they were allowed in duty-free, whereaa at 
Bugayr they paid an import duty of to percent. In 1708 the value of Indian 
imports by caravan still amounted to between 359,000 ard 302,0co dollars, and 
twenty-five years earlier waa muuch greater. 

в А зит of twenty-three pisstres per camel was paid аз р ar io 
the з АБЫ Arahe, through whose tànpes the Trute to avr гип, | an 
additional import duty of 74 piastrea per hundredweight was levied at Keni. 
* Girard, 6x8-64, 


variety of products from India, Persia, and Arabia, mostly for 
transport to Aleppo and Damascus, which were paid for almost 
entirely by European goods and coin, except for the local produce 
of dates and tobacco.! 

The European trade itself reveals a similar tendency. The 
principal imports into Egypt were heavy fabrics and satins, paper, 
glass-ware, metals and ironmongery, arms, spices, and wood ;* into 
Syria, woollens, dyes, sugar, West Indian coffee, paper, metals 
and iranmongery, and luxury articles? In return, Egypt exported 
a small proportion of its native products (principally safflower. 
sil-ammoniac, senna, natron, hides, and some linen and cotton 
fabrics), the remainder consisting of re-exports from Arabia 
(coffee, incense, gum, and drugs) and from the Sudan (ivory, gum, 
tamarind, ostrich plumes), From Aleppo, the exports included 
re-exports from Persia and Arabia as well as gall-nuts and copper, 
but Southern Syria offered nothing but its own raw materials, 
chiefly cotton and silk.* 

It is obvious from this survey that the external commerce of the 
Arab countries was of little benefit to them, and im so far as the 
imports consisted of manufactured articles and luxury goods for 
the rich, while the exports consisted of raw and unworked mate- 
rials, it was directly injurious to their industry and to their eco- 
nomic wellbeing.* In addition to this, it placed a strain upon their 


! Rousseau, 44-5, 119-20. The principal imports were: From India and the 
реони эсини ehawla, silks and cotton, spices, and sugar; from Persis — 
silk, wools, lambskins, pipe stems, shunwla, saffron, tobacco, sulphur, nitre, 
fabrics, dried fruite, carpets, metals, and various ; from. ig-—cnffee, 
pearls, incense, myrrh, drugs. "The European goods exported in exchange were 
woollens, sating, gulloons, jewellery, coral, gold and silver cloth, ronn „бс. 

® Details in Girard, 662-78. These were ht to Egypt almost exclusively 
оп vessels from Venice, "Trieste, we Marseilles, the products of other 
than French and еН origin unilizir " moat convenient of these services 
(e.g. metals and irommongery from the Empire through Venice, English arma 
and general merchandise through Leghorn, English and Swedish metala and 
Dutch spices via Marseilles), In the nineties some forty voyages were made 
annually fram these ports to Alexandria (6-7 from Venice, 12-15 from Leghorn, 
and about zo from Marseilles, ahips of zoo-400 tons burthen). 

i Mainly by French vessels (see Charles-Roux, Les Echelle, and. Report of 
Chamber of Commerce &t Marseilles, appended to Volney, ii. 340-60), but 
English and other goods reached Alexandretta from Leghorn. There were also 
а large number of French vessels engaged in cabotage in the Levant (ibid. ; 
Girard, 675), and a few Eriglish vessels (Churles- Roux, 82). 

* Leghorn, however, took large quantities of flax and cotton thread. "The 
export of wheat by European merchants was subjected to mach stringent regu- 
lations as to be practically prohibited (cf. Digeon, 221). 

i Report of Chamber s Commerce of Marseilles (Joe. cit); cf. Volney, ii 
270; Charles- Roux, 7-3. | 

* '&i l'on considére qu'une grande partie dea marchandises de l'Inde et du 
cufé, passé à l'étranger; que 1а dette en est acquittée avee des marchandises 
d'Europe et de Turkio; que la comommation du pays consste presque toute 
en objets de luxe qui ont regu leur dernier travail; enfin, que les produita donnés 
en retour sont, en grando partie, dès matières brutes, l'on jugerà que 
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monetary equilibrium, which was probably one of the chief factors 
in the steady depreciation of the silver currency during the cen- 
tury.! On the one hand the local currency was struck in insufficient 
quantitics to meet the needs of this commerce, and every year а 
large amount of currency was exported to the Levant from France 
and Italy.? On the other hand the Indian and Arabian trade caused 
a ruinous drain of gold and ailver from Egypt, Syria, and “Irik 
alike, since few of their own products were taken in exchange, 
and what of the balance was not met by European wares was taken 
gut in coin And to make matters worse, both Arabsand Indians 
were unwilling to accept any silver other than the Imperial (or 
Hungarian) thaler, known as Abd Taka or 'pataque'^ 

The economic disadvantages to Egypt and Syria of the Euro- 
pean and Eastern trade might have been offset to some extent, 
materially if Egyptian and Moslem Syrian* merchants had taken 
a large share in it, intellectually if intercourse with European mer- 
chants had broadened the outlook of even small sections of Moslem 
society, and dispelled some of the ignorance of the world that was 
30 strikingly characteristic of it at this time. But neither condition 
was fulfilled, and it would not be altogether unreasonable to see 
in this double deficiency the prime cause of the violent dislocation 
of Moslem society in the following century. 

The European trade was entirely in the hands of Christians 
(European and Levantine) and Jews. The French Levant Com- 
pany dealt exclusively with French business houses and Levantine 
protégés in the échelles of Egypt and Syria. The Venetian cargoes 
were addressed (at the end of the century) to four Venetian and 
four Jewish firms at Alexandria and Cairo, The Tuscan trade was 
maintained not only by the few Italian (other than Austrian) mer- 
chants in Egvpt and Syria, but even more by Jewish merchants at 
Leghorn, who acted ая agents for European exporters of all 


tout ce commerce s'exécute aatia qu'il y en résulte besucos ip d'avantages 
Іа richesse de l'Égypte €t le bien-étre de lu nation": чл ора 1. i ob for 5 vria 
ii. 281. The same pentiment is expressed by the French ambasador at Con- 
stantinople, Chaisenul-Goffier, in u letter $m mori (January 35th, 1788): 
51 les Turcs MM phot unam x oe «^ lla doivent aussi étre considérés 
comme une des riches colanies ide [а Frasce' (quoted in. M; ,ü i 
See bulo. Chap. i (9 in. Manson, ii. 279) 
it seems impossible to obtain any accurate computation of the amount 
involved. Ever the figures of official French reports differ witely: ch. Atesson, 
і. 506-8. The figure given m the Report of the Chamber at Camper at 
Marseilles lapud Volney, И. 347-9) namely, one million francs per annum to 
Syna and Egypt alone, w probably the best average. Hut the Hungarian and 
Spanish currency was imported mainly from the Italian ports, sa th grand 
total may be three or four times that amount. Cf. alio Girard, 662 #qq.: 
rr aet 
l Charol, 282; Denon's Trateli, d. 295) | | Оут, Н, 
* Massen, Н. 507, Py Te $67 Boussest, 45; Olivier, il, Az. 


! "The significance of the religious qualification will appear below. 
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nationalities and were in correspondence with Christian merchants 
at Damascus and Aleppo.! ‘The greater part of the commerce 
with the Barbary States also was carried on via Leghorn or by 
French vessels on cabotage. ‘The Sudanese and Arabian trade 
(apart from the Pilgrimage caravan) was in the hands of Arab 
merchants from these countries. The commerce between Aleppo 
and Bagdad was conducted mainly by Armenians,’ that between 
Iran and ‘Irak by Persian merchants domiciled at Bagdad; that 
ol the Persian Gulf was monopolized by Arabs and English.* 
Nor was even the internal and inter-regional commerce a preserve 
of the Moslem merchants. Although the greater part of the 
freight carried in the European coasting-vessels belonged to 
Turkish merchants,*.a proportion—diflicult to estimate at the be- 
ginning of the century, but steadily growing as it advanced —of 
the local trade of Egypt, Syria, and ‘Turkey was in the hands of 
Christian Syrians, Greeks, Jews, and Armenians.’ So long as all 
were fellow subjects of the Ottoman Empire with their Moslem 
competitors, little harm was done, but before the century was out, 
these confessional differences began to assume grave significance. 

The main cause of these developments is to be sought, not in 
any deep-laid scheme of foreign merchants or governments, but 
in the exclusivencss of Moslem society, ‘The oriental non-Moslems 
had, as will be seen, recognized social functions and a correspond- 
ing status, but the Franks were relegated to the margins. In spite 
of their privileges they were subject to numerous legal restric- 
tions," which were, however, probably less prohibitive of inter- 
course with the Moslems than was the reserve which the latter 
maintained, for all their outward courtesy, It was not the same in 
all cities; Aleppo, for example, was distinguished for the tolerance 





! See generally Masson, Ciranl, Wood, and Charles-Rous, 48-9, 184. 

* Girard, 651-2. 

! Olivier, ii. 306; Charles-Raux, zà2. 

* Houseeau, rok pone la plupart des geiri instruits, probes, ainchrex et douda 
de tutes les qualités essentiellics aux négociana étrangers. 

è | ‚ $2. 

* *La carmvune ou cabatuge cótier, est une. branche. d'industrie précieuse en 
ce que, devenant lea votturiers dew "Turks ct de leurs marchandises, noua 
retirona &ars aucun risque je salaire et l'entretien de nos bátimens et de nou 
matelote... . On estime b cent cinquante voiles les cxravaneurs q "DT soit 
de Marseille, soit d'Agde, des Martigues, de lu Ciotat ou d'Antibes; ili aont 
expedite pour deux ana; en mipposant qu'il en renie cent par an avec chacun 
20,000 fruncs de profit, c'est un total de 3,000,000": Report of Mareilles 
Chamber of Cammeree, Vèlney, Ц. 248; cf. Olivier, i. 6. Im 1798 Girard 
ір. 674) estimatet abour too French vessels nn cabotage it the Lexar. 

.? On the other harid, it is totally false to represent them па RUE ітітпер- 
HE the intezral commerce, a» Volney does (ii. 277): ef. Olivier, ii. 397. 

* Volney, i. 195, calia ir 'une détention habituelle', and though this phrase 
refers to the situatinn of the merchanta after 1777 (matters were little berier at 
an earlier period; of. Mason anil Charles-Rous, 33. 
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of ite inhabitants, Damascus for their intolerance,* while Cairo 
occupied an intermediate position. This situation. had. the. two 
serious results already indicated. Since the Frank merchants had 
need of local agents, interpreters, and fournisseurs, they had по 
alternative but to make use of those sections of the population 
which were ready to associate with;them. In Egypt these were 
mainly Jews, until the middle of the century; in. Syria, mainly 
Christians of the coastal regnons, especially the Melkites (Uiniate 
Greeks), together with Armenians in Aleppo. In spite of the 
efforts of the European merchants, especially in the French 
échelles, tà. restrict these "protégés! to their role of agents, many 


of them, having once gained a footing in the European trade, 
developed it on their own accounta In this they were aided 
by their assimilation to the nationality of their protectors, by virtue 
of the usages in force under the Capitulations, whereby the Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople were empowered to grant. beráfs or 
patents of protection issued by the Porte to. a mumber of selected 
persons in their service. 

In the latter half of the century, the commercial activities of the 
Syrian Christians and the Armenians in particular were intensified 
and extended, both in external and internal trade. Two factors 
contributed to this development, One was the abuse of the ambas- 
sadors' privilege to grant herdis. "TWenty years or so ago’, writes 
Volney in 1785, ‘they were given to understand that it was more 
lucrative to sell them- The present price is from fve to six thou- 
sand livres. * And since each ambassador had fifty berdts placed 
at his disposal, and the gift was renewed on each fresh appoint- 
ment, it is not surprising that the number of such protégés, 
assimilated to French, Austrian, Swedish, British, and other 
European nationalities, and sharing the same consular jurisdiction, 
mounted rapidly. The extent of the abuse may be gathered from 
the report that in 1793 the Paya of Aleppo complained to the Porte 
that the number of consular “dragomans' in Aleppo amounted to 
about fifteen hundred, all exempted from taxation and engaged in 
commerce. A special coniumissioner was sent from Istanbul to 
make investigation, with the result that all but six were deprived 


1 Oi Volney, i. 51: "Les habitants nusüinüns ou chrétienà passent avec 
mhon pour bes plus- civilisés de toute la Тегіне”; Манн, li, 286; Olivier, ii. 
313. But the lutter singles aut the population of Bagdid as more polished, 
educated, active, and tolerutit than that óf any ther city; ii 388. 

' Cf. Volney, ii. ii. | 
aoe Copta being engaged їп land revenue operations, and little given to 


* бес Мавы, п. (67-8, on the contradictory policy of thu French authorities 
towards the 'étranyers pratégés'—'fuifa, Arménier ou wutres, tous commer 
cuntz hahiles, peu scrupuleux et envahisseura", 

! Volney, li. 228; ef Wood, [етт Company, 135. 
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af their berdi: (real or fictitious), and, in spite of their offers of 
hribes, were sent to Istanbul for punishment.! — 

By assimilation to 4 European nationality, former Ottoman 
subjects gained a twofold advantage. In the first place they gained 
the protection of the consuls of the European states, and of the 
means of redress which the consuls were frequently able to employ, 
against the interminable extortions and avanias which the caprice 
and greed of customs officers and of governors inflicted upon all 
branches of trade,* and which were often transformed by repetition 
inte regular duties, Not that they escaped entirely, any more than 
their European protectors, frum these exactions, but at least they 
fared better than Ottoman subjects, whose only protection and 
resource were the [aw-courts; and though the law-courts might 
deal more or less satisfactorily with ordinary civil and commercial 
suits, they were powerless against the arbitrary tyrannies of the 
lster Mamlûk Beys, Papas of the type of Ahmad Cezzàár, and 
their agents; In the second place, they became entitled to the 
privileges granted to European merchants under the Capitula- 
tions, and more especially to the lower range of duties upon their 
imports and exports Ву this means they were enabled to under- 
cut their competitors of Ottoman nationality and to- acquire 
towards the end of the century a quasi-monopoly of the wholesale 
trade within the Empires 

The second factor which contributed to the concentration of 
the Egyptian and Syrian trade in particular in the hands of Syrian 
Christians was their sudden (and as yet unexplained) ousting of 
the Jews from the posts in the financial administration which they 
had hitherto held in Egypt and Southern Syria, about the ‘sixties 
of the century. 'l'heir capture of the Egyptian. customs? gave 
them. control af ane of the key positions in commerce, and with 
the well-known tendency in each of the non-Moslem minority 
groups to favour their fellow sectaries, the number of Syrian 

ғ Gael, Gh giu 

i On the mi 


y the т ‘New vere rongeurs du commeres du Levint, ser Charles- 
Roux; Lei Echelles, 53-4, 183-4, and on the ‘customary gifte’ to officials, ibid, 





51-2. 

i Girard, 649; cf. aluo 663: "[Leur commerce] supportoit par celà seul toutes 
les redevances qu'il plisoit à l'autorité de lui farre sulig, et ces redevances 
ses Chap” eaprice n'uvolent des bornes que celles de l'avidité des exacteurz'. 

* Ses Chap, vii. 

! Cf. Volney remark that almost l| the commerce of Syria was in the hands 
of Franks, Greeks, and Armenians, atid formerly also of Jews, But be can find 
no better explanation of thin situation than that the government ‘finds it more 
lucrative to sell to foreigners the rights and the tniuetry of the Moslems’ (iL 


= 1 
T See below; Cim NI m 
* “АҢ Неу изүе the farm Of the éustoris in. Egypt to a Syrian, Hanna Fabr, 
ami it will be recalled thar at the aame time the all-powerful minister of Cahir 
al-"Orner in Southern Syria was à Svrian Melkite (see above, p. 223]. 
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Christian traders in Egypt began to increase rapidly from that 
moment. Another, and perhaps unexpected, result of their suc- 
cess was that they (or some of them) utilized their offices and 
influence to create difficulties for the European merchants, and it 
{3 even asserted that it was the Christian tradera who instigated 
several a£ the avamas to which the French colony was subjected = 

On the other hand, the European merchants were beginning, 
bv the last decades of the century, to seck a greater share in the 
profitable eastern and intermediate stages of the entrepót trade. 
Since. 1780 the East India Company had acquired a preponderat- 
ing position in the Persian Gull, and was represented by a protégé 
at Bagdàd.* Even before this, it had penetrated into the Red Sea 
as far as Jedda, where some three or four vessels a year discharge 
Indian stuffs and shipbuilding material, and in all probability 
utilized the money received for these to purchase coffee at Mokha.* 
They were prohibited by the Ottoman government from sailing 
ta the north of Jedda, but during the short reign of "Ali Bey an 
attempt was made to reopen the Suez route to English commerce, 
upon the advice of an enterprising Italian merchant, Carlo Ros- 
setti, consul of Venice and Austria at Cairo.! After a promisin 
beginning (for in spite of the protests of the Porte, lunio 
Bey Abü Dahab continued 'Ali Bey's policy in this respect), it 
was brought to a stop by a combination of interests, backed up by 
the disastrous fate of a caravan between Suez and Cairo in 1779.* 
Rossetti himself was, in the meantime, studying the interior com- 
merce with a watchful eye, thanks to the influence which he en- 
joyed with the MamlOk Bevs; and already before the close of the 
Mamlük period he had begun to intervene in it for his own profit, 
by acquiring the monopoly of the import of senna? 

But while the European trade, thanks to the fact that a large 

! CE Volney, i. 190-1; Carali, i, 1,85. By the end of the century the Egyptian 








trade with vorn vrai conducted by fifteen to twenty Syriant and two or three 
Jews——Girard, 672. * Estiwe, ago: Moreon, ыу 3064. | 


а Lengri, 188; 151-4. 
“ Giterd, 652-3, 655. 

е Foros purt ng Маин ШУ of "Ali д] premor Ns hie relations with 
изза апо i piojects fop оолитеғос за Пин, sse Volney, i. too, note 
(information Шуй trace Rossetti himself), 

.* See on these events Girard, 657-8; С. Baldwin, Political Recollections; 
Charles-Rouz, Autour d'uss Honte, exp. pp, 20 seqi: H. H. Dodwell, The 
Founder of Modern Epypt, 4-5; A. C Wood " Lewaxt Company, 167-72. Although 
the pm wie nominally pursued under English auspices, the Hritish ambassador 
at Constantinople (who waa hostile to the schema) declared that the real pro- 
moters were ‘a group of adventurers, composed of Grecka, Armeniana, subjects 
of most of the European notions, and bote English subjecta’ (Charles-Rout, 
БИ зот wii, m fact, the only English merchant in Caro at that time 

ibid. p. 110), 

* For Rowectti's mole in encouraging Murid Dey to attempt an expedition to 

DAárfür in otder 1o exploit the gold mines wer Дегені; A remurteri ae fg 
pp. 1425. 


proportion of its imports was destined for the personal cansump- 
tion of the governing classes, either directly or by exchange for 
Sudanese, Indian, and Persian products,! esca the worst effects 
of the anarchy of the latter decades, it, too, suffered from the exac- 
tions and innovations which were on the point of destroying the 
traditional economic structure of the Moslem society 


' Girard, zoe: "Le luse digs farnilles riches et puissantes ext entretenu раг le 
commerce étranger i cE Volney, i. 154-7, and Cahartl, i. 224, 227/¥, 453, 559. 
! Bee the following chapter. 


APPENDIX A 
THE ARMY 
(A) THE JANTSSARIES 

‘Tur orfas of the three divisions of which the |ашазағу corps was 
eventually composed were all organized alike. "The mere existence of 
these divisions in later times, therefore, seems to show that they were 
of береер erigin. "he Sefmens, indeed, are known to have been 
originally an independent force." And it seems possible that the later 
Bölük represented the force first used as a body-guard for the Sultan at 
his head-quarters, and the Cem af that employed for garrisan duty in 
the provinces. For, in the first place, the Cemd at was almost twice 1s 
large as the Balak.* Secondly, D'Ohsson' nor only states that tn his 
time more than hilf the Bölük ortas (thirty-one out of sixty-one) were 
stationed in Istanbul, as against only eleven of the then hundred 
Cind at ortas, nine of which were commanded by officers having special 
functions in the ocak,* but be gives us to understand’ that. whereas 
sume arta: were permanently stationed at thi capital, others were per- 
manently stationed in the provinces, remarking further? that one orta 
оѓ the Cem at had never moved from Vidin since its conquest in the 
fourteenth century, and that the provimciuil ortas ‘restent en permanence 
dant ler places fortes qui leur ont été aisignées". "l'hirdly, the name Ваш 
seems significant. lt was: that gien alio to the cavalry divisions 
stationed at head-quarters, Unhappily the tables supplied by Ahmed 
Cevad," shawing the number of men stationed at various places in the 
provinces at some date during the reign of Mehmed JV, and again in 
1723 and in 1750, make no mention of the orias concerned. Also the 
Janissary organization waa already corrupted cven at the earliest of 
these dates, They show, nevertheless, an increase in some garrisons 
and a decrease im others over this period. Moreover, Janissary ortas 
were sent to garrison guch places us Crete, conquered only after the 
Empire had begun to decline. It looks, therefore, as if the ortar were 
left in permünent stutions às a rule, but were moved if necessary, 
Fourthly, the Hólük was controlled by the Kul Kdhvasi, a title probably 
abbreviated from Aap! Anlw Káhyasi (Intendant of the Kept Kulus); 
and the Janissaries of the bods-guard were. Kapl Kilus par excellence. 
Moreover, the Kul. Kdhyasl commanded not only the whole division 
bur also its first orta, which the Sultan himself honoured with his mem- 

* Seep £0. 

* Comprising one hundred and one ortar (before the abolition o ity 
fifth under Murad TV), against eity-one of tho Balak, NY 

viL 312-13. 

* The orta: in. question were the oth, the 61st; the баги}, the 6374, Le, the 
four Solak companies fier below, p. 321), the Gath, that of the Zagareir, the тий, 
Ені of the Sumrincur, the 7rd, that of the Turnadr (for these sce below, р “31 ^ 


the gati, the certa of the Qeak fended abd, hirally, the rotat, that nf 1 


"Гос. сі. vii. 116. vai. sa. "Аты Cevàd, 4-71, 
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bership,’ and though inferior in rank to the Afa, enjoyed greater prei- 
tige i hi ocak, the consent of whose memb ind to be obtained 
before he might be dismissed. Finally, according to Ahmed Cevad,* 
the men of. Cemá at were called Yaya Beyleri; and thia may indicate 
that it waa they that replaced the rid ajas, who, owing to their 
feudal status, were essentially provincial, | | 

As for the SeSmens, it may be remarked that not only does the Persian 
word af which this is a corruption, Sápbdn, mean. dog-keeper, but 
three companies, afterwards reckoned as of the Cem at, of, respec- 
tively, greyhound-, mastiff-, and crane-keepers,! wre suid to have been 
created simultaneously by EI L* It would seem, therefore, ач if 
the Janissary corps in its final form comprised part, at least,* of what 
had originally formed the Sultan's hunt service, = | 

The Segenens were amalgamuted with the Janissaries proper Бу 
Mehmed II, in the hope that they would induce in the ocak as a whole 
a spirit of greater docility than it had hitherto exhibited. And until 
Selim I began appointing officers of the Household to the Agalik with 
a similar aim, the Sefmen Hajls regularly succeeded to that post.” The 
Seğmen division, however, comprised far fewer orfas than the Hàlük, 
and of these only one was (in later times, at least) stationed at the 
capital? Moreover, the Kul Káhyasi, the Bélak commander, CUN 
a much greater esteem than the Semen Bapt in the expe itecli—a 
prestige, indeed, even greater than that of the Afa himself, Further, 

; controlled all appointments in the ortas except those of their com- 
munders; he was responsible for the econamy of the ocak in general; 
it was by him and the Age that most questions affecting the Junissaries 
were settled: and by him that operations in the field were directed. It 
is even said? that he might not be dismissed without the consent of the 
ағай. It is not surprising to find, therefore, that eventually he rose to 
second place in the Janissary hierarchy. When towards the end of the 
sixteenth century Murad 111 was obligedto return to the older practice, 
and appoint Agas from within the corps, the Aw! Adhyasi shared with 
the Бейтел Bagi the privilege of eligibility for this promotion, and 
later supplanted the Sefmen Ной из the Aga's chief adjutant.” 

The three other officers that formed the Dindin of the ocak were the 
commanders of the ‘hunting’ ortas mentioned aboye. ‘They were called 
Zagard Bag, Samsumcm Bajl, and Turmac! Bayi respectively. But 

! LD'Ohsson, vit. 315- ! Ahmed Cevid, 25. 

aede e qud Tuan 

^ EI НУ ЗЕМ, ВТ. осы к 

' Only part, evidently, since four companies of Falconers were still attached 
to the Household (see below, p. 347). 

* Abmed Cevád, $1; D'Ohasan, vil, 394. 

* D'Ohsson, vit 313. | Hy Hammer, cited by Ahmed Cevád. 

* Ahmed Cevid, 4e, 51; D'Ohsson, vii. 314715, ine D'Ohsson pluces rhe 
Sejbmen Bai still first; and the Kal-Kdhyati second after фе Айа in his fist of 
Janissary officers (314-15), but states that the Aud-Ahryari was the Afa'e first 
lieutenant (334), Aul im-mukibn (Arabic), “standing in the station 90)". 
Sari Mehmeti Pura, muthar af the [ute geventeenth«century Ned ihá'l- ürzerd, 
iri dealing with the Jaissaries, rnentiana the Aju and the Kul Kahya as joint 
managers nf the corps, ignoring the Sateen Hay altogether, See Wright, 
Ottoman Statecraff, text, ba wo, trans. LIO My 
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пешей these Ocak Agartr, there were several other officers, inferior to 
them, that had also to do with the affairs of the coi “ts a whole. 
These were the Bevtü'l- Madlel', or Treasurer, the. yd Yen, or 
Deputy Kálrvá,! and the Yoniceri Kitiin, or Secretary, ‘The first two 
of these three each commanded an- orte? stationed in the capital, the 
‘Treasurer being uided in his work by a Kassdm, ot Apportioner of In- 
heritances, a ‘learned man’. The Койлу Уем represented the ocak 
cis-d-cis the Aga himeelf, whom, when absent, he replaced at councils 
of state; orders addressed to the Janissaries by the government were 
headed by his name; and it was he who conveyed the 4ja‘s commands 
to the wardens of fortresses and subordinate generals on campaign.’ 
The Secretary, on the other hand, was not а Janissary at all, but a 
‘civil servant’. He kept the rolls with the assistance of a large staff of 
clerks. The appointment waa, in later times at least, annual." 
Next after t officers we may place others, whose authority, while 
extending beyond individual ortan, affected only those stationed in 
the Istanbul area The first of theae was the Bap Ç who besides 
commuanding the fifth orta of the Halük, was голай, ie ocuk, and 
аз such had at his orders three hundred и called Ки! Cavat? 
The Bay (Catus presented petitiona from Janissaries at the Agas Coun- 
eil, and marshalled the ortàs three tithes a year at the palace to receive 
their pay.* Equal in rank with him was the 5ulidir Ada, or Summoner.* 
Besides acting us eaptuin of the Afa's guard, which was furnished by 
the ortu, the twenty-eighth of the Balak, under his command, and ая 
controller of the prison situated at the Agfa’ & head-quarters, the "Mukdir 
Aga represented the ocak in dealings with the government.” A third 
officer of this class, though of less importance, was the commander of 









the fiftv-faurth orra of the Balik, Ta' lim-háneci, or Director of 
the Hause of Instruction.!! [t was he that supe ipe dpi i training 
uf the local Janissaries."* Finally, the latter had as their Jmdm, or 


! From Agebic Bayt al-Mdl, ‘the House of Wealth’, a traditional name for 
the Public ‘Tresaury. 
2 Ver (Turkish), ‘place’, here “aubstitute’. 
i The Beytü'l-M il commanded the hundred and first vrta of the Cemd at 
D'GOhsáan, vii. 318), the Kdhys Vert the thirty-second orfa of the Balak, (So 
s иу у = i 9, the THE third according to the pay-table of 1634 supplied 
y ed Cer 
4 рео by hel ай utes ol Rumelia. 
дына ыз Т ө e RIO had 
е 142—1. Пр їо the reign oí the r the Se 
інген appointed. from ening the a An A Abtned Cevhd, 43, states 
that he had three ( incipal?) clerks (yazicit), one for euch division. ‘The 
Secrétary was alio called. Yenigeri Efendiss (O, TE. M, No, 14, Appenstix, p. 26, 
nute i and ves Ср gue C 
the ugmuficunce of the word Curuj see below, These were 
tet Ц Kul Comp to distinguish therm from the Cartipet af n fe Hawiehold (above, 
р 
ма, vii. 318; Almed Cevád, z 
айй Азы), eee freer ама" "he cammed to be present’. Pro- 
Rr a и я: неа, 
T son, vil 31 93.41. 
" Тиін (Araliic), verbal noun from "alfüma 'lie tu чет", 
9 His aria waa s4th of the Blük (D'Ohsson, “ені. 119), not thr sgth ol 
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Frayer-leader, another arta commander, though the discharge of such 
a duty by any one not a “Learned Man’ was something of an anomaly." 

Of greater consequence than these but with a more restricted juris- 
diction ‘was the Ivtanbul Agast, the fa of Istanbul. For it waa he that 
supervised the thirty-four orfas,* supplementary to the establishment 
of the ocak proper, in which the ' Acemi Oflani were given their educa- 
tion and preliminary training: He himself while commanding their 
thirty-fourth erta in person, had as his assistants two officers, one то 
deal with recruits conscripted by Devgirme in the European provinces, 
and hence called Rumeli Afari, the other, the Amadaly Agar, to deal 
with these so conscripted in Asia, Each had authority over seventeen 
of these ortas, grouped in two so-called Meydans’ The recruits on 
reception were inatructed in the principles of islim, and given the rudi- 
ments of a more. general education, by apecial Horas or professors, 
They were not forced to a ize, hut might not hope for high ad- 
vancement unless they did so: After undergoing their training they 
the Crnd‘at, as stated by Abmed Cevild, sa. The latter waa not stationed at 
letanbul (cf. D'Ohasen, vii. 312, note 3). | 
 ! His orta was tho geth of the Cemd' at, not the th zs stated by Ahmed 
Cevid, 32, “Phe Sgth wan not stationed at the cupital (ef. again D'Obsson, vii. 
giz, note 3). "The fmüm, while holding this o ware- rhe type of rurbari 
distinctive of the Learned Profession, but abandoned it, together with his 
Берн functions, on being promnted in the orak hierarchy. D'Ohsenrt, wit, 
117-718. 

i So D'Oharon, vii. 1312, 313. In reckoning the total number of ortas as 
two hundred and twenty-nine, he ia allowing for the abolition of the fisth of 
the Cemil'at (see nbove, p. 6o, n. 2). According to Ahmed Crta 257, there were 
at one time fifty-nine "Acemf Ofen arts, thirty Balik d twenty-nine 
Cred'at. He draws thi» conclusion from pay-liars that he had seen; but if the 
ble supplied by him o0 p. 239, concerning the distribution of pay in 1623, 
represents one of the said pay-lists, it does not bear bir out, showing thirty-one 
items under Balik (this number corresponding with that of the Malik ortas 
proper, according to. D''Oksson, vil. 313) and thirty-eight under Сулыш. Нн 
account altogether seems somewhat confused. e have therefore followed 
D'Ohsson's, 

! Meydán (Arabic), un open space, arena, òr parade ground. This word was 
used also by the Ahi for their meeting-place. Pethaps, therefore, we may see 
in this usage another link between their organization and that of the Jattisearies. 
It may be significant in this connexion thar the ortas of the "Arem? Ofline were 
the most ancient of all (D'Ohsson, vii. 313). i 

Abmed Cevid, 156, quoting « thle showing the accesdiutt money iven to 
the Juiiscarics by Murid ПІ (1574), shows as well as the Rivet ЕТЕТІ 
and rhe Anadolu Ages, and as superior to them but inferior to the татби 
Afal, a Gelibolu Afari, ot Aga ot Gallipoli. Certain Ace Oo were cer- 
tainly aent to Gallipoli for training (cf. Эсуу Мил); зо presumm I 
this wae their commander. On p, 2€7 he abo mentions si Meyddn Kdiyastl ws 
anafficer af each ‘Acemi Oglan orta, equivalent to it& Oda Hag. But жесіне 
more probable that thia was either another rame for the Ките аги Anadaly 
Абаш ог elat that each af these Afar hed an asaietant so-called, especially since 
the Kapiri whom he states to have been another orfa officer, had clearly to do 
with the whole division of е "Чен Ооп: Ама Сейд himaeif comparing 
him to: the Muhdir Дра. É 4 

Agnuin, Ahmed Cevüd atutes (187) that ће “Яге Ofan that were recruited 
from among the prisoners of war were supervised by an afficec called Kul Os 
Нат Сати. But this came— literally Нем Сарир ор the Slaves’ Sors—»cems 
more MERE to an officer supervising the sons of petsioners iwho were 
called thia: Kul Ojffu) admitted a& a favour inte the ocak. 
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were promoted to service in any of the three corps of the ocak indiffer- 
ently, Such promotions took place every seven years." | | 
The remaining officers of the acak, other than simple company com- 
manders, were stationed at fortified points on the frontiers, whence 
they wore called Ser-ludd Afasir.* Each of these garrisons included a 
number of Janissary ortas, which, as we have indicated with reference 
to provincial garrisons in general, tended to remain in permanent resi- 
dence, In war, of course, these garrison ortas might be called to fight 
elsewhere than in their stations; and strategic necessity might demand 
the increase of one garrison at the expense of another. Again, quarrels 
between ortas: sometimes led to the removal of one or both from the 
scene of their disagreement. But otherwise few ulterations in their 
disposition were made? There were in all thirty-two Ser-hadd Agasis 
equal in rank, with the exception of the Commandant of Vidin on the 
Danube. He enjoved a pre-eminence anid the title of- Tirnod Bapt, like 
the member of dc Janissary Dioda mentioned above.* He wits г 
also to the latter, owing to the fact that all officers had to attain the 
rank of Dfcda Turnae! Bag in order to be eligible for appointment to 
the commund of garrisons.* Nm 
Despite the fact that the Janissary corps consisted of three originally 
distinct divisions, all the ortas into which it was further divided, except 
à few employed for special duties, were commanded by similar sets al 
officers. ‘This hierarchy in tach orfa wea of an unusual kind. It con- 
sisted of seven or eight officers only, none of whom were equal in rank, 
this contrasting with most military organizations, in which the officer 
in command hes under him two or more officers, of inferior but equal 
rank, each of whom again has authority over several officers of still 
lower rank, and so on, The Janissary officers, on the contrary, $cem 
each to have hail a special function in relation to the arte as a whole. 
No doubt this peculiarity was duc to the circumstances in which the 
Junissary ocak was firat formed: of small companies then numbering 
no more than fifty men apiece. This would account for the fact that 
their officers were not ranged in a 'pyramidal'! hierarchy: the com- 
mander, indeed, would scarcely have required as many as half tho 
subordinate afficers with which he wus supplied to (omi & few men, 
even if they had been so ranged. But, as we have remarked, it seers 
almost certain that, apart from certain cavalry divisions,’ the Janissaries 
were the first troops to be paid and rationed by the budding Ottoman 
government. This being so, it would be natural for especial attention 


' D'Obason, vil. 316-17, 327-8, Abmed Cevid, 247 (citing Na'Imli regarding 
ки, 2 








wrren-yrar period), 246-7. | 
х Ser-haidd, a hybrid term: Persian sde head" plus Arabic hadd ‘limit’. Henee 
‘frontier’. 


в бее асте, р. ты: 

4 Bee sos, ру 14. Тіс Pwrnacd Вар was the lowest in renk of the three 
сета ег ol "Hunting ortas. 

© it wae under the aupervision of Turnact Baris and officers of equal rank 
that the RET conscription was carried out, sccorzing t0 Abmed Сезм, 
250.251. Which Turmaci Barl iu imtended ia not clear, nor what officers were 
of equal rank. Possibly the Ser-huudld faris are intended. 

* See above, p. gë. 
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to be paid to the problem af feeding them; since the feudal troops re- 
ceived not only no pen but also no rations from the state. And the 
titles by which several ranks in the officer hierarchy were designated 
seems to indicate that the chief function of their holders was, at first, 
to cope with this problem. For the erta commanders were called 
Corbacir. (liverally, soup-men, purveyors of soup); and two af the 
inferior officers in each. orta vere called respectively Aga (cooky and 
Buy Kara Kullukgu (head scullinn).^ Further, the under-officers, or 
sergeants (Carus)! of the orta were called Kara Kullufpus (scullions); 
and its mist treasured possession, revered even more than ite standard, 
waa the huge copper cauldron. (kasfen), in which its ration ОЁ ртс? 
was cooked. It is not clear whether im later times these ‘cooks’ and 
‘head scullions’ were still what these designations imply, or acted also, 
or exclusively, as subordinate commanders," The only orta officer whose 
title indicates a purely military duty was the Bayrakdr? ar standard- 
bearer. For the remaining officers were also concerned, if their titles 
of rank are to be taken as describing their functions, with the опа 
material or spiritual well-being. "They were called, respectively, Oda 
Bag? which we may translate as Chief of the. Barrack-room, Vehal 
Harc? or quartermaster, Sakkd (Wuter-currier)" and Jmdm (Prayer- 
leider). Each orta had also a clerk, who kept its rolla." Two ortar, 
these commanded by the Kul Kdhyasd and the Bas Carus, had each an 
extra officer, called Zenbilai.? | 

It is not clear in what order these various offices were ranged,'* but 

! Sec above, p. 61. | | * Cf. below, p. 321. 

| Sà tranilated by D'Ohsson, vii, 320, 'prewier marmiton’, Redhouse has 
mercly “subsitem се of the old Janissaries, who commanded a patrol-party 
or-the guard of a guard-house’, bot this is clearly not the primitive meaning of 
the word, Lf it is derived from Kul (stave) if would mewn literally “man of the 
black servitude, ot service', and so be quite applicable to a scullian.. Ksllubgu, 
which we shall meet later (sec eg. bejow, p. 134), would then mean simply 
servant (literally, service-mun?. 

* Cf. above, р. 316. | 

© Boiled tice, prepared with butter. 

è Tho ‘scullions’ certainly had military duties—ace above, note 4, 

= ah (Turkish) ‘flag’, plus ddr (Persian) ' es E Cf. above, р. 53. 
Mir "lem (for Arabic Amir al-" Alam), ‘Commander the Stundand': - 'The 
Basyruükddrr were also, hence, called 'Alemdádri. We shall meet with a famous 
'Alemdir Pas (vol d). The ending dir ry alio in such words a 
Hasinedár, Defterdár, likewise compounded with Arabic nouns. 

* Sen far Oda, n. abawe. 

a For Wakil aldare (Arabie) ‘agent of expenditure’, ‘steward’. (arc may 
nen. t ‘revenue’ or ‘expenditure’ in Arabic, only the latter as used in 
l'urkish, 

'* One who distributes liquid far drinking. 

u CE above, p. бз. i 

" According m Ahmed Cevid, 43. D'Ohaon, vii. 313, states that there were 
in all sixty such Odo Fazicir, headed by a Нар Vested. 

n Zenbilli, a basket. i 
.^* Moreover, the authorities do nat exactly agree on their names. Thus 
D’Ohseon shows Citd ae another name for itd, where Abmed Сер 
shows no Used, and Seyyid Mustafa no dpi; Ahmed Cevid, on the other hand, 
identifies the Boy Kora Kullubpu with the Baz Erki (head senior’), though 
D'Ohsson shows the office of the latter ma separate, Seyyid MUR 
ignoring it, “The most likely order seems tà be the following: (1) Corbacf, 
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соса ришип ion was from one to the ather by seniority of ser- 
vice. Only the Corhucl was appointed from outside the orta. DENN 
were appointed indifferently to any of the three divisions of the ocak, 
and in the provinces were frequently changed. "Those that had begun 
by commanding ortus of (ће Сета іп the capital, had the privilege, 
however, of remaining attached to that division, The ortas of thë 
Acemi Oslans were also commanded by Qorbacis? But whether their 
subordinate officers were of ranks similar to those of the Janissaries 
proper does not appear.! 

ie men of cadh orta, except those of the ' Acemí Oflans, were from 
the reign of Süleymán the Magnificent divided inta three The 
highest was that of the pensioners (Ofwurak),4 whom wounds or old age 
had rendered unfit for war; the mididle that of the veterans ('Aimel- 
mánde); the lowest that. of the 'campaigners! (Egkinci).* They were 
under the immediate control of the sergeants mentioned above. Pro- 
motions to 1ће тапк of Cavus or Кага Каира were by a combination 
of seniority and good service, And presumably the officer proper of 
the lowest rank ir each orta waa chosen from among the Cavuses, The 
Amel-mánde men of the ortas stationed in. Istanbul were known as 
Korucui, and though living in the Janissary barracks’ were employed 
under an officer of the Household as inapectars of the aqueducts that 
brought its water-supply to the capital." Other men of each orta acted 


(а) Ода Бон, (3) Vekil Hac (called Matawalll by Seyyid Мина), (4) 
Зое, е Atel teed (laced thors ore Ван by Seyyid Mustafá, below 
Hay Кага uilukyu by Ahmed Cevád), (6) Bar frons Kullukyu от На} ЕМ, 
(7) Зайка. Only Seyyid Mustafi shows an Imam, rankmg him after the na 
rüldér, D'Ohsson, viii 320; Беу hi Mustafi, i r42; Ahmed. Cevêd, 46." 
Koco байтын Нар іп his episth (Ridi) addressed to the future Muptafi 
IV in 1864 refers to orta officers, though cavually, as follows: ‘Oda Bap Afo, 
M Haha, Agi Urtd (cf. above), and Bar Kara Kulluhgu ....". (Cevdet, vii. 

í П'Ю, ұй, 321-2. 

н ортеу РАМ other officers tnentioned by Alimed 

explained above, p. 317, n. 3, the other officers : - Alime 

Cevid seen rather to ne Бейка to the "Acrmi *aub-ocak' aa a whole than 
5 Or Mulrkå 


to huve been ante. t | 
Е v id, equivalent terma derived | ely from ofurmak: (Turk- 
ish) a 1 ada (Arabic) Чом. "There were A officera as well же 
В. АҺ rid term, From "uml Азас) "оог" аз тте (Persian) "remaining 
(n. rewerve),— "hu “еңі лінді + seem to have differed from tho ia 
im having tamed the right by their valour to perform special duties, whereas 
the Ururaki had earned the right to retire from service altogether, If married 
Olureks left orphan children they were supported at the expense of the govern= 
ment. Such children were called Fodule Llordn. "bresd-exters^ (from falla 
(Aribic) "surplus" and birdies (Persinn) ‘to eat"). ‘The word Fodule was originally 
applied to surplis rounds of ‘ad distributed to the | from pious foundu- 
Hona, ànd then to à particulür kind of bread, tine and white (cl. Ata, ато, һи 
mr м pared i ы Privy Kitchen òf the Palace, ser below, p. 336]. 
‚г orán oi the Janissaries had à special secret о 4 ith thei 
alfairs, Ahmed Cexád, 34, 143, 185 oe ene eee 
,, From (Turkish) iymek ‘to amble’ on a horse, eap ally to war. The terii 
Hkinci waa also, unc (aee орту, upplied t feudal Sipdhir (see above, 

у 


c 





p. 50, n. 4). But it lad ulresdy scquired 3 more general aene of ‘one thit 
len’ un horseback or not, REDETA ao of ‘one thit gors 


* DrObison, vii. 121. , Seyyid Мина, [. 143. 
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as "helps" Yamah to the Жүр)! some of them apparently specializing in 
various branches of cookery." 

[n war, when operations requiring especial intrepidity were on hand, 
volunteers were enrolled from among the Janissarics. ‘These were called 
* Head-riskers' (Serden-gegti)! or ‘Bare Swords’ (Dal Kill). They were 
promised an increuse of pay ; and those that survived were thenceforth per- 
mitted to wear a special cap, the significance of which was known to all 
beholders:! À number of the ortas, also, apart from those that we have 
already mentioned individually as being commanded by general officers 
of the ocak, had special names. Six of these were stationed at the 
cupital, namely, first, four of the Cemád' at, the sixtieth. to. the sixty- 
third, which under the name Solak furnished part of the Sultan's body- 
guard, each oria being commanded by a Solak Bap, with two 
lieutenants, We have referred to these guards above, when considerin 
the Household.* Secondly, the men of the nincteenth.orta of the Balak 
were known as Bekgis, or Sentinels, because they furnished guard-posts 
for the army when encamped in war time.” ‘Thirdly, the men of the 
thirty-third orta of the Segmen division were called Apcus (huntsmen). 
‘They were commanded by an Avew Bagi or Ser Sikdri, and spent the 
summer at latranca, near the Black Sea coast.’ OF the provincial ortas, 
two of the Segmen division, again, were named after its secretary [the 
cighteenth) and its Kahyd (the twentieth)," officers shout whom we 
have no other information: possibly they. ceased to be more than ordin- 
ary Corbact: after the amalgamation of the Segment with the reat of the 
Janizsaries. ‘The remaining ortas with special names were all of the 
Cemd' at, namely, the first tour, whose men were called Deveci (Camel 
drivers), the fourteenth, that of the Hdsserkis,* the seventeenth, that uf 


! Ahmed Cevid, дб, Young Janissaries acting as »cullions were. called 
(enelik—ibid. 191. 

* Ahmed Cevüd, £F, ut lesst, quotes Cevdet ssstating that there were men subor- 
dinate to the Appi Bazi ( fes edd b ix (garek means a bun) and. Güzlemeci 
(даете Бейш а $pecial kind of cake). He includes among these men, however, 
one called Onrehed (i.e. a member of the pensioner class, or possibly the con- 

¢ of the pensioners), another called Aofiakpy jor Hawker), and a third 
called Tlál (írom Arabic alallál, a town crier) amd classes them ail as Kaljus 
Perhaps, therefore, they are not ta be identified with the Famaks of the pel. 
Thay tay all have been xiib-officers of Chie pananya; on the assumption thal 
the latter, being no longer under training for war, were allowed to earn their 
living in petty trades; or these offices may have been Пу сте | 
later times when the ocak developed into a mere centre for the tradesmen who 
affiliated themselves to ite various orter (ace sbove, p. 182). We have not suc: 
cerded in identifying the citation from Cevdet. 

е.а алыи аалы 

* Sa f d Mustafa, i. 141. Anl, 1, 25, tefers to the Se and Du 
Killip men as volunteers enrolled by the Janissary commanders atte the decay 
of discipline in the eeak (ef Cevdet, i. 97)- Аш states further thar this was s 
practice of the eleventh century of the Hegira, being abandoned after 1160, 
і.е. А.Л. 1650. 

i Ste above, p- E7- 

* D'Ohssen, vil: 343. 

t Ibid, ji 3g 20,343. ілер? Е 

à! Kris Sedmendn Ortas, Kdkyal Segmendn Ortax — Encyclopaedia af. Tikim, 


* See yw, pp, 35c-1.. So called, according to D'Ohsson, vu. 343, because 
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the Ceremonial nent-pitchers),' the twe 
Я Archer) and the У бав, called confusingly 

Sedmen Avcisis’ company! ‘The Corbacir of the four. ree m 

ваш to» have been accounted supenor to all their йш el this 

ratik,’ 

As for the guilds, called Ordu Eimáf, that were attached to the 
Janissary corps, à document of the end of the seventeenth century! in 
which it is remarked that for guilds from Istanbul, Adrianople, and 
Brusa to accompany the army was un old custom, shows a list of 
twenty-two. ‘They represented. the following trades: wool-carders, 
sword-makers, bow-makers, saddlers, Е , cobblers, harhers, 
ны, candlemakers, cooked sheep's hea sellers, makers uf iron 

for shoe heels , druppists, poat's-hair cloth makers, slipper-makers, 
Ka tan-makers, silk-merchants, trouser-makers, coppersmiths, tin- 
smiths, and bakers* Unfornmately the information at our dispo 

ng them dates from a time when the discipline of the ocak had 
already been somewhat corrupted? But by the eighteenth century 
these ocak guilds seem to have been placed on a permanent footing. 
They then арине thirty-four, each having its workshop (К. 
und consisting of some thirty artisans directed by an Uira By that 
time, however, their position had become somewhat anomalous, since 


most of the men that then claimed to be Janissaries were m. reality 
artisans themselves, 


the Hajpehis of the pilace, who were then reckoned aè Bortonct: (dee above, 
M uh were recruited from. this orta. елігі 39 states that three 
tur of the Cemar were aivo caled | fdsreke, namely, the forty-ninth, the 

eer dft und the Dess pens and. menticna (41) two officers af the 

> Called Hüyüh mnd Küpih [Hdneki, whom n places (33) above the Bar 
Qavu; (see above, p. : ER dA can The offi eech communded an 
ona, were charged with the command: of frontier нен а and were sent 
out from the сара to dral with problema that roso among the Janissaries of 
the provinces, Neither D'Ohsson nor Se! Монай makes any mention of 
them; and we have therefore omitted them "uraccount [tia to be noted, 
moreover, that thr aixty-fifth orta of the Сеты at there stated by Ahmed Cevid 


to be one of those termed. Hdrnehi wxs that abolished by Murid IV (cf. above, 
p. fro, М. 1). 





т 










Сека, "Their C at ceremonia] tent was set up opposite 
ња al the Sultan, on алыш» 88 bet hz had to pass through i i 
(Ob * Во D'Ohsson, үй. 343. ks usually mesna a miker or seller of arrows 


; ‘Sear Аван: Daog-kceper—huntaman. (cf. nbove 13) Confuxigly 
because this orta waa trot of the vem division, but el t m C re. lis OE : 
vria ol the Zagarcia (see above, p. 

* Abmed Cevid, 29, In the pay- Lt 15 reed to above (p. 316, n. 3) he 
shows also a number of other ortar of the Cond! as bemg Deben ur 
rather шин есм far "es ‘The able, according to his гони, 

special numes tà anll other ortar, the evident difficulty 
experince i in deciphering the script in which the tbles were aet out, added 
genera! inaccuracy of his book, makes us hesitate, especially in this cane, 
Б cn his conclusions 


ы. An Irdde to the Kidt o£ Iutanbul dated 1697, published Бу "(ymin Nari, i 
* pe guilds Nude Por guilds in general ace Chapter vi. 
и роп, уп: For the word Und see above, p. 281, 
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(B) THE JANISSARIES AND OTHER TROOPS AS POLICE 

As we have explained when discussing the administration of the pro- 
vinces, all those parts of the Empire that were governed by officials 
appointed from Istanbul were divided into so-called Eváletr.! | À con- 
siderahle area surrounding lstanbul on both sides of the Bosporus, 
however, was excluded from the two neighbouring Eydletr and. de- 
ended immediately on the capital, ‘This area was itself divided into. 
nur judgeships—those of Istanbul and the so-called "Three Towns', 
Eyyub, Galata, and Uskiidar.? Bur at the same time it was policed by 
solitery under the command of no less than five officers, the limits of 
whose respective jurisdictions did not coincide with those of these 
judgeships. With two of these officers, the Head Gardener’ and the 
Admiral,t we have dealt elsewhere, ‘The greater part of the area, 
indeed, was policed by a force at the orders of the Head. Gardener. 
Those parts of it under the jurisdiction of the three remaining officers, 
the Aa of the Janissaries, the Торги Ван, and the Cebect Baji were 
confmed to Istanbul itself and part of the judgeship of Galaja. The 
methods used by all five, however, were similar. In describing those 
used by the Aga of the Janissaries, therefore, we may to some extent 
show also how the other officers exercised their authonty. 

The offences that it was the alm of the authorities, and tbe duty of 
these troops in their capacity of police, to prevent were those defined 
by the Serf'a, Kandar, and “Ааа; ав зеге likewise the punishments 
applied to persons that committed them, In general, moreover, it was 
by order of the learned men who administered the Sacred Law, the Kadi 
and their substitutes, that, when they had established the guilt of a 
pom apprehended, these punishments were applied. As we have 
nid occasion to explain when dealing with provincial government, 
however, high ‘lay’ officers and officials were alo endowed with autho- 
rity to punish offenders, even without the concurrence of such learned 
men, though not, in theory at least, in such 4 way a8 to min counter to 
the provisions of the Sea. Kap Kullari, in particular, were subject 
entirely to the authority of their superior officers, who, and not the 
‘earned men’ in question, judged and punished offenders among them," 
Moreover, persons of the tolerated religions were to a great extent con- 
trolled by the dignitaries of their own denominations. Not only, there- 
fore, was there more than one ‘code’ of law current: first, the Serf a, 
secondly, the Admant and respected ‘Add: by which it was amplified, 
and thirdly, the codes of rival religions as applied to their adherents; 
hut there were at least three types of officials: the learned men of the 
Seri'a, the "lav" officers referred to, and the dignitaries of the tolerated 
religions, concerned with the execution of these cades. ‘This being so, 
the troops that performed police duties were obliged to act in concert 
with these various authorities. So, in the parts of Istanbul with which 
we are here concerned, though all persons so engaged were either 





i a Ebene, p. 41. 3 CIL below, ch. x 
* Bostanci Bag (вое above, p. 841. 

' қара Fran (see above, p. tog). ! See above, p. 23. 
è For this privilege ae it regarded the Janissarirs see D'Ohsan, vil: 353. 
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actual Janissuries, or accounted as Janissaries owing to their being so 
"mgaged, some of them acted роне риу at the orders of the Kadi and 
his substitutes. ‘The dual authority of the ‘learned’ and ‘lay’ officers 
was exemplified particularly in the round of inspection made every 
Wednesday by the Grand регі: accompamed by the Addi, the Ада. 
and a large train,’ But the 43a was obliged also to. make independent 
rounds at least twice a week, while lesser officers controlled their aub- 
ordinates chiefly by the same method, 

Six of the general atficers of thí ocak apart from the Afa were con- 
cerned with police, as distinct from their military duties. "These were 
the Semen Bas the Istanbul Adasi, the Muhdrr Ал, the Ta' lim-Dhuinen, 
ami two that we have not- yet mentioned called Cardak Corbaci? and 
“Азиз Bapt The Seğmen Hapi was responsible to the Afa in 
peace time for the good conduct of all the subordinate officers 
engaged in police work, and, acting as the Aga’a substitute 
when the latter went on campaign, he was then left in charge of the 
area normally under the as jurisdiction! The fitanbul Agar! wus 
responsihie for such ortas of the "Acem! OSlam as performed police 
duties; as we have mentioned, they took the place of ordinary ortas 
ordered to the front; whether any districts were patrolled by them 
otherwise does not appear? "he Ta'lHim-háneci and the Çardak Çorba 
were each in control of a special district, the former of that surrounding 
the Ok Meydani? where his school of instruction was situated, the 
latter of one called келер (whence his name) on the Golden Horn, 
where his orta, the fifty-aixth of the Bamk, was permanently stationed.* 
It was, moreover, b the Çardak orta that the guard for the Aa's head- 
quarters or Door (alfa Kapid), a palice near the e mosque, 

агре," 


were furnished, 23 were also the men that rowed his 


, oce M.T-M. 1. оз э]. бос (Не Калап of the Wednesday Dfedn. 

* Ahmed Cesád, 42; "Osmán Nüri, i. 888; cf. M.T M. ii 224 —Kdnün nf the 

t Or Cartak—irom the Persian (hdr Tk, "Tour archera op vaults’, See nate 
in opus хан, 1,799. | 

" a ne that ges rounds of inspection at nigh nig h atchman'. 
Со w written "amari in ‘old’ Turkish. Pipon Міл, 1. 558-0 

i The ү ун das appears m the wap iat af officers responsible far the 
preservation of aw ind order in the capital supplied Бу "Онтап Хйпі, i. 884, 
and also in that supplied by “Ath, i. age, of personi connected wirh the Seier 
Жент (кее above, p, Ba), Ei 


*Ogmán Nüri, i885. "l'he Ta! Hn-Jrfisecs ia каб by thi author to hare been 
assisted (п Чия duty by the Korman of tho ocak (все above, p.320). He adde 
that they executed civilian criminala by lashing ther toa tree with a bow-string 
and shooting them with armws, Soldier criminals they executed by hanging, 
this being a я granted by Mehmed the Conqueror. ОА Леши, 
| Mason, vil gro. ‘Osmin Nr, i 799, Тызіг, шіт that there were two 

or wharves, called Cardak, one that of Fami, the other thut of the Un 
а {тин wharf and the wharfaf the floureweigh init office respectively )- 
Thut referred to in the title of the (Corb seems to ve been the first. T 
ward Cardak waa imed indeed as a synonym for Kupan: the latter, derived from 
the Persian Kipdn meuning ‘scales', enming also to denote the vaulted building 
(see Aes 3 above) in which the pubie weighing of comrmroditieas wai 


on, 
* Abmed Cevid, 23, citing Hammer, The Ado Карін was used after the 
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'The Muhdir Aga was the representative of the Janissaries ‘on the staff 
of the Grand. Vezir, part of the guard of whose residence was furnished 
by his orza. But he had at his orders also a company of halberdiers 
(Harbacis),! drawn again from the orta of the Çardak Çorbari? and 
two hodies of under-officers called Kapi Káhyasis аа of the 
Door) and Mumens (Matchlock-men)? For he was one of three 
officers whose business. it was to see that sentences pronounced by the 
principal magistrates (learned men) and the Grand Vexir were carried 
out; and it was the Aapi Adjyass, who numbered sixty, and. these 
Митси by whom, at hia command, such sentences were executed. 
Five of the Kapi Кы were armed with rods (falaka), and were 

known as Fal: One or more of them accompanied the 
Grand Vezir and the Afa on their rounds, to apply the bastinado to 
offenders summarily sentenced by those dignitaries, The Muhdir Aga wes 
further the inspector of a prison attached to the Grand Vesfr's residence, 
which, as we have seen, also included many of the government a 

The ' Adssás Bag was the second of the officers under whose supe 
vision sentences were carried out, the third being the Subap of Istanbul, 
whe though also, ap parently, a Janissary 2 was not one of the 
ulcers vf the ns: P The Audi Bag and the Subari worked lar 
together, and depended more exclusively on the Serf'a authorities 
did the Muhdir Aga? though they worked partly at the orders of the 
Aga and the Sefmen Bagi." They went on rounds of inspection, arresting 


suppression of the Janissanes sa the headquarters of the Seyfa ‘I-fildm, until 
the abolition of that office on the declaration of the republic. 

* Fram the Arabic 'Harba', a short lance. 

* Ahmed Cevid, loc, cit., puts the Harbacl: st 100 and states that they were 
furnished by the 46th era, D'Ohsson, vil. 525, does not say from what aria 

ey were drawn, and puts then at 

! From Mim 'eandic"—here rmeaning *wick” or ‘match’, 

* D'Ohsson, vii. tige 

* [hid, 3:8, 325. The Mimis mumbered eighty-four 1n all and were headed 
hv u Melte Ван (Head. dace keeper—Mehter, from the Persian Мей» 
meaning literally 'auperior', hence a superior servant, @ а bandaman, 
a door-k г. below, p. 337), Notallof them were at to the orta ol 
the Mm Ada, some being attached to those of the "Aints Bal and the Кабуд 
Үсті (see above, p. 316), Two officers of the AMuhdir Alfa's orta, called Гает 
Bag (Head Musketeer) and Maparaci Hay (Head Water-akin carrier) marched бп 
either aide of the Grand Рейт when he went an his rounds (D'Ohazori, vii. 172; 
ct. pee Nori, i. 83). For the attendance of Falakaris on the Grand Vesti 
ace D hasan, vii 335. For their attendance an the Aga ace ‘Osman МЫ, 
i. 888; en Cevád, уу. 

р "Саена, жа. 167. We have already referred to other officers called Subap 
as controlling the feudal Srsdhís, and ax performing police duties in rural dis- 
tree, ‘The two types had, m fact, sprunit from one: in earíier times the tithe Һай 
been applied to Turkish army commanders (the word m being thought to mean 
hot "water'-—Su is the ordinary word far warer—but army) [t was so used 
under the Gaznevida (see e.g. the паат Persian Ta'riii Bayhakr), 
But aiready under the Seleulkid. régime in Asia Minor Subai were 
with the maintenance of order in cities, In the eartiod Ürtoman period the tirle 
was still ene af e ndeur, degenéeratmgr aubeequently, and particularly 


Nil г. can к of сотта, ple, zh mn t Imi ot titles (see 'Opmin 
i bru NOE Manna шат, mrt. DU 
See "Os і. обо, 903. * See 'Ohssót's at, viL 117-30. 


Р ‘Ona Nob Na. ' Г Ка, goa "fhid. poo. 


persons suspected of or caught in the commission of offences, and when 
such cases d ien dealt with by the Serra authorities, inflicted the 
punishments decreed hy them. The principal prison, called Baba 
Ca'fer, situated near the Fruit Wharf ( Femiy [ckelesi),! was under their 
Joint control, being managed by the Subap but guarded by the Assis 
Вар? "The' idi Bay had. further the particular duties of keeping the 
streets clear of impeding crowds on occasions of ceremony, and of 
executing criminals in public." 

What with the surveillance exercised ordinarily by the ortas posted 
in Kuluka, the "Audi Baji, the Subap and their men, and extraordi- 
narily by the Grand Vesir, the Aga of the Janissaries, the Selmen Нар, 
&c., the immoral and criminal propensities of the population were 
already subject to a nmultiple scrutiny. Even this, however, was not 
held to guarantee their suppression; they were watched for by still 
other members af the Janissary oruk, namely spies in disguise called 
Salma Tebdil Cokadaris and Bicek Bagis* ‘The first, who submitted 
daily reports to the Aga, were especially concerned with the prevention 
of such gambling as might lead to public disturbances, and of the 
neglect oF their religious. duties hy artisans; They also saw to it that 
the men of the oedh b behaved themselves in public, and that children 
made no noise in mosques during Aamaddn. The Bcek Bagis had as 
their especial charge the prevention of robbery and the punishment of 
thieves. It is notable that they employed women in their detective 
work, atid are said to have been highly successful in obtaining the 
restitution of stolen property. 


(C) THE CAVALRY 

Each of the six cavalry divisions was, as we have remarked, com- 
manded by an Apa appointed from the Imperial Household. It had 
further, us its general officers, 4. Kdhyd, a. Kdhyd. Yeri—who repre- 
sented it on the staff of the Grand Vezir? just as the. Muhdir Аба 

' Baba (Father) Ca'fer was the patron ‘samt’ af prisoners (ef. above, p. 381, 
fat. Dervis saints and the patrons of guilda). A hermitage кашу айне it, 
жана Mutaiwalii supervised the SADDAM of aue iven in ty to T 
irisoners (sec "Osmán Nüri, i. g11, for document dat -7 regarding | 
аси ное of the prison). ‘The city gate at the Vor) nha was also 
called тая КАМИ (Prison Gatel owing tothe proximity of this establishment, 


Р ре Ма қаланы сіреді ly that the in the 
ae, Fi 210, states somewhat mi 1 that: | rion in t 
control of the ‘Mend: Baji was in the centre of the sim i 


н итп мап, L 903, 954. | ' D'Ohzsen, loe. cit. 
^ More or less literally, ‘valets disguised for going on rounds of inspection'— 
"оладат “а valet. a luckey", fram “Turkish poka’ (broadcloth) plu» Persian ddr 
keeping): Tebdil, Arabic verbal noun from baddala "he changed, replaced’, 
hence, in. Turkish, ‘a change of costume or appearance, a disguise"; Уйне, 
Turkish, 'a found of inspection". The word Tehti, often corrupted to Терін, 
i" used simply for ару” These rien were also called Salma Hay Coladarii ий 
Salma Teitl likat "l'hey mümbered between twenty ard forty. 
* Béceh, "l'arkinh, ‘an insect’, because they "wormed their way" into criminal 
secreti, hence Hácek Bag "a detective". 
.* They would heat such men an distegarded the Agdn, or Call to Pet er, arid 
force them tü go tu morgue. * "Osnán iri, i, gas. 
* D'Ohsson, wil: £22. In. D'Olssuns time the four Бойда had been amal- 


= 
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represented thà Janisssriost —4 Bas Fart, a Bay Balik Basi, one or 
sec zand, p Е 
ards: a "има of ' Шынайы? ugh each of the six divisions was 
called a Batik, this word was also used for sections of each division, and 
in the divisions of the Sipdids and Sillhdárs, if not of the others, these 
sections corsisted each of twenty men, commanded by a Balik Ван 
The: presence of a mn Boe among the general officers perhaps 
indicates that each s&quadron had also one or more Сатин. It may 
he remarked that an Ottoman historian of the seventeenth century! 
criticizes the organization of the standing cay as providing it 
with too few afficers for the proper рита а | discipline. 

No оне of the four higher divisions each had 
several armed. retainers made them peculiarly hard to control, The 
number of such slaves maintained by each man was a Е рго- 
portionate to the scale on which he was remunerate Thus the 
Зра О ат, who were the highest paid, had to maintain five or six, 
the Silihddrs four or five, the Olüfecis only two or three. The Силе, 
iei E the least well paid, were under no obligation to-maintaifi any 
at all? 

In spite of the SipdAfe’ numerical and social superiority to the 
Janissaries, their commanders, who were drawn from the қана 
category of the Sultan's pages, were yet placed below the of 
the fanissaries in order of precedence. Indeed, a number of cial 
und officers of the Household came between him and them in this 


gamated with the Sipdhir and Silikddrs, so orily the Rf: of the latter (яо 
divisions were thua employed. "Ogmün Nri, i. 883, mentiona the Kbyd Yer 
of the Sipdidr as amang the officers attached ta the Gram extr, 


| See above, р. 
3 lenbait Lybyer, toe . tit.) mentions Kdhyds and Үптісі of secretaries; 
i a ag „уч, ae catupet; and: D'Otheson, vii. 364, Kdhyd Verir 


! Cf. p.519, n. = above, The Si; gear ранна) Слан НЫ), 
А ree? Mom red-and-green, ‘and white-and-green standards, 
Zinkeisen,i il. 126; ef. D'Ohsvon, vil. 368, and Seyyid emt sac 
ybyer (Ramberti), 251; D'(hason, ‘vil, art: 365. 
' Ж sui Най, m ‘Katib Cella (Seyyid 7 абі, е, eit). 
| Lybver, ng foreign + sixteenth-century accounts. Neither Seyyid 
Mustafa nor D AL epa refere to these armed alaves. 

” Ibid: ico. Whether the Харана themselves, = the "'ressury, paid their 
attenilant mer«at-arm iloes not indeed r to be quite certain, though, if 
ihe Sipdhir paid ther, aa we REORUM this would vee pee Беу account for the 
silence of our ‘Turkish authorities regarding these Lybver, however, 
cites one Venetion muithor (Garzoni, 1573) as meting that 45,000 cavalrymen 
were paid by the Treasury. Bend Минап, i ; 144, states that when in the 
ODE IIO HUP CDD BEDAE ap ae rene dena their 
yearly amounted to over о айрег. "Thus is valent to about. 
20 ulipes a vrbi a day, and eo evidently provides only for che н» ара 
nnt for their followers. For though it is true that Seyyid Mustafa, i. vi 
that the daily pay of the Sípdhfs and Nllihdürs wus 13 akger, that of the бы Омен 
11, and that of tbe urshd 9, he adds that this scale waa applicable only to newly 
ей men, the reat reorivimgr supplements for war service; and Sin eisert, kit. 
(76, states that, under Selim 1, tha Stpdhit and Silthddrs received from zo tà 
40 ukprs à dav amd the "Olífecir and. Gurehd 15 10:20, while Ramberti's scale 
(Lybyer, 35071) i Sipdhü, 4o, Sillhdári, 15, деа, $ tn 16, and Gurebi, 
71014. 
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order For the Janissaries enjoyed peculiar esteem a3 a corps: when, 


for instance, three times a year the pay of all the standing troops was 
distributed at the palace, it was to their officers alone that this distribu- 
поп was made in detail The Afar of the cayalry Bölük: each merely 
received a lump sum, which they distributed later at the palace of the 
Grand Fezi? One privilege, however, they shared with the infantry 
ocats. Offending Sipdhis might be punished only by their own officers,’ 
though the latter performed no such police duties as the Aga of the 
Janissaries and the Горги and Cebeci Hapis. 

Since not only the six gas but also most of the men of the first four 
Bülüki were recruited from the Household, it was tatural that their re- 
lations with the Sultans should have been close. As we have seen, the 
Sultan had a special mounted body-guard, independent of them, which 
accompanied him on. campaign and waa regarded as peculiarly *noble'.* 
Nevertheless, Süleymün the Magnificent chose to form vet another 
corps from favoured men of the Bálükr, whom under the nume Mülázim 
he employed as personal aides-de-camp, These numbered three hun- 
dred; and by way of reward they were permitted, at the close of the 
campaign during which they had performed this service, to undertake 
remunerative "civil" duties, such as the administration of the estates of 
princesses, or that of tax-farms, or the collection of the poll-tax from 
non-Moslems. Such ‘standing’ cavalrymen 2s showed promise were in 
any case often promoted to minor proviucin| governorships, which 
entailed the аф of civil as well as military иы. Possibly, there- 
fore, the Pup oie which Süleymán so rewarded these Müldsims was 
to prepare them for such promotion. From regarding this em loyinent 
as 3 privilege, however, the Sipdkir came in time to regard it M a right ;. 
and their insistence on it greatly cantributed to the confusion into 
which both their own organization and that of the government was 
later thrawn,* 


ВЕ The order of precedence es shown in the Kdénin-eniee At "Opnón із ва 
owe; 
Venigers Agari (after the Sgncak Heyir, see above, р. 135), 
Me Alem, Kapict Най, Мі» Ат, Сайга Ван, Са Һ т Вара све 
Р-р. B Fa ol the ‘Outside Service’ of the Household tees above, p. 83). 
; ds. 


Камыш Káhyast ( 8 
| ан (вее above, р. 81) 
Е Ван. 0 LM 

Торги Вон (OT. E.M, No. 13; pp. 10-13). 

In another pussage (p. z3) iho Defter Emmi and Sehir Emm arà said to have 
had precedence of the Balik Agarie: and in the later Kdmün-ndme of 'Abdu'r- 
Paymin p [ mW, е раз eof x prid Héólühr are placed after the M ар 

па В Har Kahya nly, however, in a section ing with Diri 
АМЫ! АУ Te L ese) ¥ in à dealing with 


* See Ahmed Сетіні, tiġ an. Ct. П", vii. КЕР 

! See M.T-M. i. 10 (Kdnün-mámw of Abdu'r-Rabmin Tevki'i) 

. The Muteferrika guard—see above, pp. 859, 

+ Attaché! or “adjutant (Arabick "The word was áho uod io the eared 
profession (aee Chapter viti. [n the army an reorganized durig the taneicemih 
toe TE Applied to the lowest two ranks of alficers, and ào corresponda 
о Hneutenant 

* Sevyid Mustafi, |, 145: Abmed Wüsim, i, 38:2; ^ | perm 
were called Нені ны: 38:1. These civil employment 





PPENDIX B 
THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 


(A) THE BLACK EUNUCHS 

Tue black eunuch last arrived in the Harem service was known as the 
Ең Ajai, or Lowest, Aga. After being presented to the Aislar Agar 
he was taken by the latter's Oda Lalas, the Supervisor of the Aga’s 
apartments, to the principal officer of the eunuch guards, called Bay 

apt Guldmi* in са presence his name was entered on the rolls. 
He was then made to kiss the hand of a sub-olficer of Havllt ar Ortanca’ 
rank, who was appointed as his Lala, or Supervisor. His duties were 
to serve the cunuchs of the next lowest category to his own, who were 
called ' Acemf (that is 'foreign’) Adas,* and their sub-officers, the Newbet 
Kalfasis (Substitutes of the Watch), whose duty it was to command in 
turn the eunuchs on duty at the Harem doors, placing himself at these 
officers’ command. "The Lowest Aga was himself put on guard duty at 
the hours of Ablution (fbar) and prayers.’ The rest of hia time was 
spent in learning the principles and Kénfins of the ocak. 

Ås soon as another cunuch was received into the service, the farmer 
‘Lowest Aga’ became automatically a ‘Foreign Aga’, yielding hia 
former title to the new-comer. How many Foreign gas were employed 
at a time is not mentioned; but they were eventually promoted in order 
of seniority, when vacancies occurred, to be Nevhet Aalfaris. Such 
promotions were notified to the Aislar Agasi and Bay Kapi Guldmi by 
the officer Ао р for the digcipline und cleanliness of the corps, 
called Misdndereci Bag? 

There were five Necher Kalfasis, four of whom, numbered by seniority, 
took duty im turn, the fifth and most important controlling the others 
in their dormitory and doing guard duty only occasionally, when the 
Sultan and thè Kadim went for an outing to one of the garden pavi- 
lions.” The Nerte! Kaljaris bad speci que of the Harem door 
keys. ‘There were four of these dears, two of iron and two of bronze, 
one behind the other in the single passage by which the Harem might 
be entered.* The Nerbet. Kalfaii on duty received the keys of these 
doors from the Kizlar Agasi early in the morning and returned them 
to him at night. 





! Bee below, p. 331- ? See below, p. 130. ! Ses below, p. 310 

* Just as the |snisearv novices were called Acemi Offawe—presuniably be- 
стозе the eunuch 'Acemd Agr were, like them, of non-Moalem birth, 

! Nevbet (Arabic Nanba) meaning ‘turn’ in the sense of recurrent occasion 
or action. Aala b a Turkish corruptim af the Arabic falifa, successor, deputy 
(whence Саны ) 

* Presumably because his seniore all wished, or wem obliged, to attend 
services, pre bry ablittions, in their mosque. 

т бее below, p. 730. i 

© These excursions, which were attended with complicated ceremonies. went 
by the term Caton Ийтдуйп (Iraperial retirement)—Cf D' Olsen, vii. Кз 
* See LO 1, vii. 70. 
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Next above the Merbet Küalfaris ranked four sup-officers called 


Ortanca, and next above them again twelve others called АА һо 
controlled the Nevbet Kalfasis. Promotion went again by seniority, 
except that both Ortaneai and. Hárilli right refuse to receive the senior 
есігі Kalfad ot the senior Ortanca into their grade if they chose. On 
reception into both grades the eunuch promoted was received by the 
Kislor Agad, whose robe he kissed, after which he went to the eunucha’ 
mosque, where he distributed largesse. 

"The senior Нн, again, was eligible, on the occurrence of a vacances, 
to hecome second officer of the 1, called Yawla(k) Bag Кам 
Culmi, and the latter to become first officer, Yeni Serdy Bay К 

ulimi. These titles mean respectively Summer Head Slave of the 
Door and Head Slave of the Door of the New Palace? The former was 
so called because he remained in command when the Sultan went in 
the summer to Beşiktaş or another of the palaces other than the Тор 
Kapi Serdyt, Vhe offices of the two Ba; Kapt Guldmis were the highest 
in the orak to which eunuchs could rise by mere seniority, The rest 
per: all conferred by favour, even some that ranked below these tio. 

us every separate "apurtment' (Dd'ire) of the. Harem—those, for 
(stance, of the Flide and the Kaedimr—was provided with a Bay 
(Head) Аба," chosen usually fram among the Ortancas or Hdxillis, and 
also with several minor eunucha chosen from among the "Acemfs and 
Nevbet. Kalfaslt, called Harem Agaric by way of distinction from those 
of the watch, under him. All these eunuchs continued to advance in 
seniority despite their special work. The remaining posts, on the other 
hand, stood outside the hierarchy that we have described altogether, 
Nor were they arranged, so |t appears, in an independent hierarchy. 
They were of three types: those o[ the. Müsánderecis, headed by the 
Miüsdndereci: Bag, those of the. Muyálibs, headed bv a Musdhib Вай, 
and those of the "Treasurer, Hazineddr Арба, and his deputy, the 
Hasine Vehili? 'The duty of the Midndereeu was; as we have men- 
tioned, to see that the eunuchs kept themselves clean, observed. tlie 
regulations, and fulfilled their religions duties. All ewnuchs up to the 

' Meaning "Middle", Le. between the Neher ars und the Hgilli, 

, Meaning pro Fully trained", На Ашы moarns ЫР, ан 
аң Guldm (Arabic), thoes а Mie. tee asi - йе 

' Vrabie), though rut | alave', is exqulvalent | 
ess jim, "boy D'Ohaeon, indeed, uses Olan instead ot Culán for these 


* The Bh 2 of the WVdlide acted as assistant to the Chief of the eunuch 
ар Карі Син 


gunrd, the. limi. 

* Cf. above, p. 74, the larem lady called Hazfsedár Ustd. 
пераа (Arabic mesns simply deputy—anmd wo Hasine Meili (Deputy of 
the Treasury). | 
_ © The significance of this word із obscure, Füslhouse states that. AMáülremilrrz 
Ís s corruption of Ihe Arabic Masdara, iid means "The fixed кіні» at tha end 
of a "lurkmh вош". Thin ie not enlightening in connexion with our word. 
Moreover, Majdora ituelf is pat a classical ward, nor iw it shown by огу, 
Supplement aux Dictiommires Araber. Mupádara, however, means "cxactin. 
with importunity’, and hence (ін " Abbsid usage at lesst—5ce rg. the Ki 
ul-Wuzerd of Hildl al-Sáhi") ‘imposing a fine’. And since the transition from 
the idea of fining to thar of imposing prunishmente ih general eemi a not im» 
possible one, rt may be that Mfdaluderses in Mapddere-ca in dinguise 
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rank of Hágilli were punished by beating. Those above it were merely 
admonished, or, if their fault wes serious, were banished to Egypt. It 
was the duty of rhe Mugpilub Bal" t» remain in. perpetual. attendance 
on the Sultan while in the Натет, іө convey his orders to the Kislar 
Aaa. "he ordinare Mugdhibr numbered eight or ten. They took duty 
iwo àt a time, accompanying the Sultan and their chief, and. carried 
orders to the Lady Intendant. The Treasurer and his deputy were, 
as we have mentioned, respansible for the economy of the ocak, The 
“Treasurer ranked as the Ava'y lieutenant, immediately above the 
Musdhib Bayl.3 | 

Apparently the other palaces, and certainly the. Old Serdy, had 
айк eunuch guards, headed by a Bag Kapl Guldmi. Whether eunuchs 
pan from one service to another does not appear. Not only they, 
wwever, but also such eunuchs as were employed in the householda 
of princes and princesses seem to have come under the authority of the 
Kislar Арон Each princess had not only a Bay Aga like the Pdlide 
and the Kadins, but » Bay Kept Guldmi and a Mábeynei,! the head of 
ten or twelve Harem cunuchs. Finally, cach prince, in his ‘cage’ had 
a black eunuch as one of his tutors or supervisors (Lala). | 

The 4Za'r own ‘household’ included a number of Nevbet Aalfasis 
ane of whom remained on duty at night in case the Aga were regui 
in an emergency, a: number of slave-girls,* and a whole court of atten- 
dants and guards of various types, not all of whom were eunuchs them- 
selves? They were all under the direction of his Room-Supervisor,* 
who though he had no high official position, in fact took charge of the 
palace in the Aga's absence, When an Aga was dismissed he too was 
exiled to Egypt, and replaced either by the Boy Карі Guldmi of the 
old Sery or by the governor of Medina, a post which, as we have 
mentioned, was conferred in later times on negro cunuchs of the 
Harem service.” 


(B) THE INSIDE SERVICE 
1. The White Eunuch: 
Up to near the end of the sixteenth century the Inside Service as 
well as the Harem was dominated by the White Eunuchs. Their chief, 
ар Mugdhib (Arabic) means *Companian'—and here evidently "Attendant in 


! See D'Ohsson, vii. 55: D'Ohiason calla him Bar-Mugdhib. 
© For Mdbeyn, cf. above, p. 22. "The Mabeyncis duty was to carry a lantern 
or torch before the Damad, the princess's husband, when he viited his farsia 
at night, and to carry messaged from him to the princess when he was m his 
+ Thn ia mentioned by D’Ohesson, vij. $4, a à peculiar privilege for a ештосћ, 
* AW mentions the following: 
а Карі Ван (Неай Fur-pelisse Kecper); 
а Кшм Вар (нака Cook: cf. below, p. 3«1): 
а Калест Hay (Head. Caffee-maker); 
à Bag Cokadár (Head Valet); 
— a Hewei,a Zülüftü Halluci, and 2 Kizbekci. 
Fot the lutter three types of guarda see below, pp. 353. 359, 364. These at least 
were evidently not curmechs, 
е Chio Lalat. E The above account is taken from "Ari, L-2357 pq 
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the Babii's-Se'ddet Agasi or Kapi Agasi" had five principal white-cur 
lieutenants, one for each of the three superior chambers called: 

С For the Hag Oda, Hass Oda Basi? 





(2) For the Нате, Hazinedår Bap 
(3) For the Kilár, Kilárel Baji ; 


one for the two chambers (called Biyik (Great) and. Küpsk (Little) 
Oda), in which prospective pages continued their education already 
begun either at Galata Seriyi or elsewhere before being admitted into 
the Service proper, namely: 

(4) The белу Agas (Agfa of the Palace), who was also responsible 
for the safety of the establishment, commanding for this purpose a 
guard of forty subordinate enmuchs: and 

) The Seriy Kdhyar (Intendant of the Palace)," whose duties are 
not specified. 
elow these ranked in turn 

(6) Five Ade Basis (literally “Heads of the Corner'), whose duty it 
was to see that their subordinates behaved themselves und discharged 
their duties properly 2 | 

(7) An unspecified number of Bay Eskis (' Head Seniors'), the highest 
in rank of whom was called Oda Khyasi (Intendant af the Chumber); 
and (8) Two Üzengi Jas: (das of the Stirrup—not ta be confused 
with the officers of the Outside Service bearing the same title), one 
called "Right" and the other * Left'— presumably because they marched 
on either side of the Sultan when he rode,’ 

The subordinate White Eunuchs that presided over the Jp Аба’ 
messes were called Sofra sins (‘Seniors of the Table’). | 

The first loss of influence hy the White Eunucha to the Black occurred 
during the reign of Muràd HI, when in 1582 the office of. Dárü'r- 
Se ddet Agasi, hitherto appertaining to the Hazineddr Bal or the Seráy 
Afai, was given to u negra, It was restored some ten years later toà 
5етйу Айай; but passed finally to the Blacks on the accession of 
Mehmed II in 1595, when the control of the Harem and the Inspector- 
ship of some af the Imperial Лау were removed from the Kapi 
Agari tor good. No doubt this change resulted also in a weakening of 
the White Eunuchs' control of the Pages; but it was not until a century 
later that the management of the Inuule Service was taken out of their 

Uie Aga of the Gate of Felicity, or of the Gate. —Cf. above, p. 76 

з Ар ey om тав Нар = Нин wee en page and nota 
eunuc YOYE, 627, and notei To Unt Admi- ol the. Conqueror 
(О.Т.Е.М., Хә. 13, Appendiy, 4). Е it in to be noted that i this 


document the [dx Oda Basi i» placed between the eunucha Kapi sigan and 
Hüasztneddr n he were ы ege van ^u 

* For Hostneddr (Treasurer) sce above, p. 7a. 

* Kildrci, one that looks after a Aildr or dta butler. 
siitor of rhe Ando dme И о СУ and ti 
қ е т vt i Ud uM. u^ г Apper i à 15, 
ү RON EMIL SO екан аа Бан 

So Au, i. 164. D'Ohsson, vii. $6 s4., does not mention the Serdy Kdhyurl. 

* "This i$ nat stated of the-eunuc er fash, but is taid to have re 
duty of Efdyy Odali similarly entitled АС below, 2. 

| See above, p. Ba TAn, loc, cit. 

^ "Ar, i. 160. "Cf. above, p. 76. 
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hands and confided to the Pages themselves.’ Thereafter the duties of 
the Hass Oda Bazi were restricted to investing dignitaries such as the 
Grand Vesfr and the Seyki'l-Isldm, and certain officials of the Palace 
itself, with pelisses of honour: he is said to have become Master of. 
Ceremonies for the Inside Service { nderün Tejgrifátjf); and those of 
the Hazfnedár Baji and the. Kilár Bagl to. inspecting the catering for 
their ective ‘Dormitories’. The Serdy Адан continued to act as 
ния of the Palace in the absence of the Sultan and the officers 
that accompanied him; and Galata Seriyi was still committed to the 
care of л White Eunuch, But the White Euntchs had by now entirely 
lost their former dominant position. D'Ohason states that in his time 
ee SUE eighty were employed, as against about two hundred 
Hlacks.? | 





2. The Lower Chambers 

Most of our information regarding the organization of the Inside 
Service refers to the eighteenth century, when it was no longer under 
the White Eunuchs’ control. ‘The removal of this control no. doubt 
involved a certain amount of reform. Nevertheless, most of the posts in 
the three higher chambers seem to have been created during the reigns 
of Mehmed II, Bayezid lf, and Selim 1;! and though the Seferli 
Chamber was actually created only later, under Aimed I, to replace 
the Little Chamber (Kürüh Oda)! which was rather a general school 
for the training of the Pages than a regular department of the Service, 
it was already old-catablished by the time of this reorganization. — 

‘The three lower Chambers, Hasini, Kilér, and Seferli,* were in 
their final form organized very similarly, Thus certain men in each 
Kofuj or Dormitory were called Bigakli, because they wore gold- or 
silver-plated daggers (Irak) in their belts; while others, inferior to 
them, were known as Soyunaks, because they were allowed to wear 
night-clothes when off duty. There appear to have been eleven Bipakils 
to every nine Sovunaks, the total numbers not being given! Each 
Koğuş is suid again to have had twelve Kalas (Halife), who received 
a vearly grütuity beyond the ordinary salary of the Pages, "These Kalfat 
aided the visiting Hocas (professora]! to teaeh the novices. Finally, 
apart from its Кану, сасЬ department had a considerable number of 
officers and under-officers, divided into two sections according to the 
nature of their promotion, 

' Owing to the enterprise of Corlulu “All Paje—sex above, p. 76. 

t This according to L''Ohsson, vii. £7. 

! Tbid.; cf. ' Ai, 1. 164-5. 

* See “Atl, i, 30, 74, 73, 94, 98. | 

Ата, ES nnted abawe, 87811 ЖТЗ . t 
that beth these chambers were suppressed by Mehmed TV, whereas Aga, i. 254, 
pom top i of mw Kideak into Һе ебет Кафи доти to Ahmed T, in 
(боб ат 167. 

* Бо called by "Ata pairs D'Ohsson, ұй. 94, has Séfer ('Séifer-odarei’) 
translated ‘Chambrés de Campagne). Sefer (Arabic) meanma ‘journey’ and 
hence ‘campaeign’; Seferii (with Turkish ending) ‘appertaining to campaign’ 

" From joyurmah (Turkish) 'tó undress", 

tiir o Y #38. 









ik Od. D'Ohssas, vii. 48, states 


* 'Atü, i. 75. Presurmably these were senior Lalar.—Cf, above, p. 331. 


The Káhydr themselves were former members of the Hui Oda, and 
inferior only to the principal page, the Silthddr Aga, whose lieutenants 
they were, Each was appointed to the chamber in which he had begun 
his service. The Kdhyds of the Kilir and the Seferli, therefore, might 
have little hope of further promotion in the Serdy service. The Kahyé 
of the Hazine, on the other hand, habitually succeeded to the post of 
ЭША 

As for the lesser officers of each chamber, those promoted hy mere 
senionty were called. Hrpakli Eskis and were appointed from among the 
ordinary Higaklls mentioned above. There were twelve in each eum шт 
ber, the top two in the Hasiae and the Seferli, the top five or six in 
the Ailir, having special titles ;? while the untitled Higakli Eskis in each 
chamber acted a9 under-officers.* "The remaining officers were ap- 
pointed for skill and merit by favour—the numbers of such posts 
differing in each department, At the same time each department had 
ten officers with corresponding titles, the first of whom only wss a 
Bigabll Exka, the rest being appointed by favour. 

These first ten were: = 

(i) The Gös Eskisi (Removal, or "Travel, Senior’ —so called because 
he deputized for the Kahya of hia chamber when the Sultan left the 
Palace for some other residence: 

(i) The Bag Kullukru (Head Servant); 

(i) The Месе Bag (Chief of the Watch); m 

(1v) and (v) The Aullukpus or servants of (11) amd (ш); 
wi) The Pdris Ki (Intendant of the Sick-room);* 
vil) The Kdhyd's Imam (Prayer-leader); 
(уш) Ге Аалу Кыйры: 

(ix) The Káhyd's Küárci (Butler); 

and (x) The Adbya's Hoftdnet (Wardrobe-master).? 

The officers particular to each Chamber were the following; 
(1) Jn the Hazine (Treasury) 

fi Тһе Сует Ваз (Неа Robe-master|!—the Káhwis deputy; 





ii) The Bay Yazict (Head Clerk), also called Bay Efendi: 
m Three minor clerks, called Second, Third, and Fourth Yazictr: 
(iv) Three assistant Faziet. 

It was the duty of these seven clerks to maintain the registers af 
ahjects conserved in the treasury, marking those removed and acquired, 
! D'Ohsson, vii. 44. г Аа, і, Б: ТОН i ae. 

t Eee "АЯ, 1. 165-6. He stares that there ое ан Birkl Eikes m 
pe rm but shows only five titled. It it not clear, therefore, in which respect 
"TOng. 


та | 
* According to D'Ohsson, loc. eit. all the Ripakli Erhir were “sous-officier. iri". 
* Gép means "the act oí c nging one’s place, a move, a tigration'—frerm 
the Persian Кор "ll'he Gág Erlini of ezch epartment were among its Bigakll 
Водла. wo * For the meaning of Kullukpu, ste above, p. 319. 
т Рог Mevbetgi, cf. above, ру 320, п. <. 
+ Pårir (nor given by Redhousc! is ретһара а corruption of Mfdrid (Arabic) 
"sick". | * Hoftdn, properiy Kaftan) ‘a coat’. 
" Or Güfm Bag. Though the pronunciation Cujfüm appears to have been 
usual (cf. D'Ohsaon, vit. gr), "Ard, i. t6s, nrelers Givi , wince Givin means 
‘clothing’, wherese Gigi means ‘kettle’. "The Gryím Bait was à Bigakil Eva. 
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(+) "The Kütib Háfizi (Librarian). He was responsible to the Kahya 
for the maintenance in good order of the various libraries in the Palace.. 
(vi) The Cantaci (Purse-keeper) This officer and the Adhyd's 
Hloftánci? had the joint inspection of the Cuphoard of the Privy Purse 
(Наке Ийе Doldbi) and were charged vith the maintenance of its 
registers. They, the clerks, and the Bay Kullukeu of the Hazine’ were 
responsible to the Adhyd for the Treasury itself as opposed to the per- 
sonnel of the Chamber. The Bag Kulluk(si had another duty: of regis- 
tering and inspecting all the hangings, carpets, and other ayn ae lied 
to the various departments of the Inside Service from the ^ alors” 
Workshop (belonging to the Outside Service).* 

The ‘Treasury was originally founded to house the valuables acquired 
hy the Sultans after the conquest first of Constantinople and later of 
Syria and Egypt. But it also housed the Sultan's jewels and furs, a 
portrait of each monarch from Mehmed I] onwards,’ and even stores 
of objecta in everyday use by the fas of the Service and the inmates 
of the Harem. Itsentire contents were checked whenever the Kdhyd 
was changed, by a process that it took several months to apply. During 
his term of office the Kdiyd was obliged to furnish the Sultan wit 
monthly statements of accessions and removals, drawn up by the first 
two clerks. Careful precautions were taken against theft. "Thus, 
whereas the Kdhyd kept the signet of Selim 1 with which the doors 
were sealed, the Head Clerk kept their keys, so that the Treasury 
might be opened only with the concurrence of both. And when it was 
opened, for the introduction of new, or the removal of old, objects, or 
for the periodical cleaning of its contents, these operations were carried 
out under the eyes of all the principal officers of the department,’ 

As weil as the officers of the Hazing listed above D'Ohsson mentions 
&ix others, not referred to by ' Ah, ramely : 

д 0)” In Anahtar Afan (Afa of the Key)*—the police officer uf the 


| т; 

(i) "The Serfurpu (K f the Imperial Aigrettes); 
ii! Тһе К ae (Keeper of the Suitan’s fur-lined gala robes); 
v) The Tabak Eskin (Senior of the Dishes)—keeper of the porcelain 
dinner services ; | 

and (v) Two Téüfengeir (Gun-keepers) —who carried the. Sultan's 


sporting guns when he went shooting.* 


* Canta (Turkish) 'purse, pouch, bag. 

! Le. No. 10 of the officers M to all three departments—See above. 

! No. a àf such officers. 

* See below, p. 351. 

! D'Ohason, vii. 39; cf. ^AtA, i. 67. | | 

* "Thus objects required for the Hag were applied for by the Кіа Лал, 
writing materialas were applied for by the Sirr Karibi (sec below, p. 343), апта 
by the Tüfenget Bagl (see below, p. 344), &c-—' M, i. 199-290. All these objecta 
are now to be seen in the museuma of the old Sardy: 

ТАЦ, L 172-73; D''Ohsson, vii. 39741. | i 
* "Ati, on the other hand, shows an Amahiar Guldmi as belonging to the 
Küládr, whereas D'Ohason does not. Possibly this officer was the head Коре 
Hagi—see above, p. 332- 
* D'Ohsson, vii. 43-73. 
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(ii) Zn the Kilir (Larder). 

(i) The Peshir Bag, Pepkir (Persian Pippir) means ‘napkin’, and so 
Pestir Basi ‘Chief (Attendant) of the Napkin’. It was his duty to auper- 
vise the fond and drink prepared for the Sultan and to keep the vessels 
in which these were ded, He was also charged with the education 
and discipline of the fas of this department. His deputy and substi- 
tute for summer excursions was the Gap Eskisi of the Kildr,' who was 
also called Mum Bari, or ' Chief (Attendant) of the Candle", | 

(il) Тһе Тердігі Eskini (Senior of the 'Tray-carriers). It was the duty 
of this officer to hand his silver trav and spoons to the Sultan, anid to 
serve the gas with the white-flour cakes called Fadule. He waa alec 
in charge af the kitchen called Marc? Firin or Ordinary Oven, a depart 
ment of the Outside Service? | 

(iii) The Mum Sagirdi (literally ‘Pupil of the Candle’), whose i 
it was to tend the candles of the Chamber of the Prophet's Cl 
(Hirkal Se'ddet Ой). | | 

(iv) The Anahtar Guldml (literally ‘Page of the Key). His duty was 
to patrol the dormitory at night together with 3 number of watchmen.? 

(v) The ан (Sherbet-maker). He accompanied the Sultan when- 
ever he left the Palace, whether in state or incognito, with such food, 
danh eating and washing utensils as might be needed, loaded on two 
m 

м The Yemiji (Fruit-server). 

vu) The Turjucu (Pickle-server). - 

(міш) Тһе Su Кыйгы (literally "Water Servant’), He acted at the 
orders of the Mum Basi, causing the: Bostancis of the Sakkd Ocagi to 
bring sweet water on mules from Сатса to the Palace,’ 

The remaining officers were, first, the servants (Kulluhgus) of the 
Peqhir Raji, of the Teprici Eskisi and the Мин ЗДАН, вздору, the 
Serbetyis of princes (sons of Sultans reigning and deceased), and ШИ, 
the Kildrei of the Silihddr Aga, the chief paget 

Responsibility for the Sultan's meals was thus divided among a 
number of gas under the authority of е Кае Kédhyast. In carly 
times, before the creation of the posts just listed, the Kilir had been 
managed by the Bag AKullukru^ of the department under the supervision 
of the white-eunuch Ailded Bap! Subsequently, however, the. Buy 
Кири was left with no more than one or two dishes for which he 
was responsible, Another important officer was the Neobetp! Bagi* of 
the Kilir. For, in the first place, he had charge of the goid and silver 
plate and the porcelain services in which the Sultan's meals were dished 
up—registers of ther component pieces being kept under the direction 

! te. No. t of the officers common to all three depar ti—aee above, 





* "Atl, i. 166. Firin ix the Turkish pronunciation af the Arabic Fire, a 
А the ajax l thin departman f ined ! Ра 
*.А aa ol thim Чери м во far | were Най it (sec ri 1 On 
p. 3; — Hence there were anly sik others — AM. i. 166, - 
"Atl, |. 165. 
В Мага af the Miam oomme to ail three departments. 


7 See above, p. 442. 
“Мо 4: OF the officces соого ia all dires departments. 
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of the Adhva, the Peskir Бай, and the Nevbeter himself; and, in the 
scond, ho kept a medical store in whieh drugs and instruments for 
cupping and bleeding were preserved for the use of the gas. The fall 
af ite Eunuchs resulted in the assumption by the various officers 
mentioned! above, but particularly by the Newbetp Bag, of most of the 
duties formerly performed by the Kildrei Вад" 

(ui) £n the Seferli (Campaign Cliamhrr). 

(i) The Camesdy Bagi (Chief of the Laundrymen).* 

n) The Mehter Baji (Chief of the Bandsmen), 

ti The Hammåmel Basi аа of the Bath-keepers). 

(iv) The Sarikg’ Yamagis (Assistants to the ‘Turban-folder). 

That the duties performed. by member of the Seferli department 
were highly тайыз vini due to the circumstance oe having been 
created to replace the. Augu Oda, which, as we have remarked, was a 
general training school for the Agar. "The four principal types of service 
discharged by its members ure sald to have been: 'Drum-beating 
(Tablzenlik), the folding of turbans, head-shaving, and the cleaning of 
the royal clothes." When it was first formed, its pages used to wash 
the Sultan's clothes on campaign. Hence its name gern? and the 
title of its principal officer (Chief of the Laundrymen). In peace time, 
on the other hand, these pages used only to wash various types of 
towels and napkins; and since the muslin turban-cloths (Sarik) used 
by the Sultan—which, a2 well as his towels, continued to be washed 
by the Bay Kullukput of the department*—were not unlike these 
napkins, fifteen of them took over the duty (hitherto performed by 
certain Agai of the Hazine) of re-folding them, after washing, ito the 

irescribed modes, These fifteen pages were the Assistants of the 
Purban-folder, the latter, the Sarikei Bast (Chief Turban-folder) being 
a member of the Map Odat chosen from among them.” Twenty other 
pages, with ten assistants, similarly took over the duty of shaving the 
heads df the Service personnel, hitherto performed by such Afas of the 
Hazine and Kildr as happened to exhibit an aptitude for this art: They 
acted under the orders of the Chief of the Bath-keepers, who in turn 
was accond-in-commanil to the Berber Bal (Chief of the Barbers),* 
another member of the Hdg Oda, who shaved the Sultan himself. The 
Afar were shaved once a month at the great bath (Hammidm) built next 
the Hazing by Selim Ul. ‘This was heated for the occasion under the 
direction of the Hammdmel Basi by galley slaves supplied by the 
Admiralty." As for the duty of: na opning -mii was extended to 
the playing of music in general—this wus discharged. by the Mehter 
Rapi ànd his bandsmen,? Apparently these handsmen were drawn from 





1 "Дүй, і. 174—5, 
! From the Persian Came, ‘garment’ and Siyiddn, 'to wash'. Thu офсет ла 
evidently reckoned by "At as a. Ваай Ес. 


i "Ath, i isg 

* No. 2 of the officers common to all departments. - 

! So ^ A1, L loc, cit ; cf. D'Ohsson, vli. 44. * Bee below, pp. 318. 343. 
* "An iL 194-5. * Ses below, p. 345. 

* "Ar, i. 108. " [bid. i. 124 
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among the Agar called (arteerof the department, Weshall have qecasion 
ta рты the е of the Court, when considering the Outside 
Service and the Central Administration.’ From ‘Adis account it would 
seem that even those of the Inside Service had originally heen em- 
ployed, like the others, as couriers, In later times, however, though 
they still acted as messengers within the palace,’ most of them were 
trained either as.musicians, or, if they were endowed with fine voices, 
as Miü'ezsimi (Callers to Prayer) ur ceremonial ap pone. Others are 
said to have acted as supervisors and as trainers of pupils in these arts,’ 
"Though the bandsmen proper belonged to the Set chamber, Curuy 
musicians were also numbered, according to D'Ohsson, among the 
Agar of the Hasíne and the Kilir* "'he (Caruyer of the Inside Service 
were headed by 4 Bas Caeus, who ranked as one of the assistants to the 
pages of the Hag Oda? 


3. The Háss (da 

Just us, in the lower chambers, the officers of each were divided into 
two categories by. the manner in which they obtained their uppoint- 
ments—whether hy seniority or Бу favour shown for merit—so were 
those of the Hiis Oda. Thus those offices whose performance required 
no special skill or training were to be artained in the normal course of 
promotion hy seniority irom the "Siaki Asda” offices of the lower 
chambers; and the holders of the highest of these offices in the Hág; 
Oda were likewise regarded as its Higahli Exhir* The offices of the 
other category—which did require akill or training in some arp (such 
аз, say, coflee-making or seeretaryship}—were filled by daar other 
than the Даа! Evkts of the lower chumbers: Some of the latter 
Promotions were invariable—as, for instance, that of the багу Вар, 
who was always chosen frym among the Sarikyl Yamajis of the Seferli 
chamber! —and some variable— the. post. in the. Hás Oda being 
conferred on any da considered suitable. "The offices for which skill 
waa needed were those known in the eighteenth century as * Má-beynci; 
their holders were the Sultan's personal attendants par exeellence, dis- 
charging their duties In the Md-deyn of Intermediate Apartments! — 
between the Harem on the one hand and the Third Court (the sphere 
of the Inside Service as a whole) on the other. [t appears that before 
the reorganization consequent on the fall from influence of the White 
Eunuchs, all the principal pages of the Háy Oda, if ot the others as 
Mà 





well, were à urine as Md-beyners.| But after that event the Bipakli Exki 
pages ranked above the Afd-+eynen,” so that the offices of the chamber 


were virtually divided into three grades: the highest was that of the 
Higahkli Eshis or Superior Afas; the second was that of the. Má-beyncis; 
' See below, pp. 544—592, ànd p. 015 above, 
* Thoe D'Ohseon, vi. 46, states that two from each chamber were always in 
attendatior on the Sillhddr Aga, to convey his anders to the subordinate pages. 


ЗАН, 175. | . 5 D'Ohason, vii, 45. п " Atái, 1. 168. 
* According to “Ata, i 188, 192. D'Ohwon makes no reference (0 Нірайй 
Erkis in the йуу Оча. * See above, p. 337: 


* Afd-heyn meaning, ui Arabic, what is between*, 
T See Ati, і. 100, 207, | 
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and the third that of the Inferior fas. who seem to have gone by no 
distinct appellation." | 

The Háss Oda was created hy the Conqueror, in whose Kdnin-nime 
its four chief office-holders are mentioned by title* Tts personnel is 
said to have been fixed at forty by Selim T, when he constituted the 
pages that composed it guardians of the Prophet's Cloak.’ According 
to D'Ohssan, it still stood at forty in his day, this auspicious number 
then including the Sultan himsel{—so that of the pages there were no 
more than thirty-nine.* ‘Ata, on the other hand, gives us to understand 
that the pages themselves numbered forty apart not only from the 
Sultan (af whose inclusion he makes no mention) but also fram the 
Silthddér Aga, usually reckoned as the principal page. Otherwise their 
accounts, though 'Ará's is far fuller, differ on only a few points, the 
main discrepancy between them lying in the number of gas to be 
placed in each of the three grades. 

There seema to be no doubt, nevertheless, that, whether included 
in the forty* or not, the Silfhdír came at length to be regarded as of an 
eminence that placed him above even the category of the superior ar, 
just a the Куз of the lower chambers stood from their sub- 
ordinate officers: Indeed, the Sitihddr and the Kahyds may be said to 
have formed a category of their own, the Kahya of the Hazine, ni we 
have noted, being generally appointed to sueceed to the post of Silifldár 
when thia fell vacant, We therefore place the Silihddr in section by 
himself. 

(i) The Silihdàr Aja (Steord-Reeper). 

The Silikdér's original duties were to carry the Sultan's sword hang- 
ing from his left shoulder (except at ceremonies, when he carried it 
over his right shoulder); and to- guard and keep in good trim all the 
Sultan's armour amd weapons; After his advancement to frat place 
in the Service, however, he was charged with many others. He then 
remained in perpetual attendance from the time when the Sultan ap- 
peared for early morning prayer until his retirement late in the evening. 
All communications (TefAfs) from ministers and othera were presented 
by him; and all the Sultan's commands (Irdde) were conveyed by him 
to the officera or officials concerned. He further supervised the conduct 
of all ceremonies in which the Sultan took part; had joint charge, with 
the Káhyd of the Hazine, of the Privy Pure Cupboard already men- 
tioned ; was responsible for the good behaviour of all the pages— 
relying on the Kályás of the three mferior chambers to maintain disci- 
pline on his behalf; received novices into the Service, and arranged 
pensions for Agar on their retirement: and commanded the Outside- 
Service corps of the Zülüffa Baltacis* His importance was reflected in 

! "Asia re(erences to the inferior zar аге somewhat confuning. See below, 


PP.345-5. — — | 

1 Ж О.Т.Е.М., No: 14, Appendix, 23. 

à Al, dL. 39, 94. * TY Ohsemm, vii: H 

* Bee “Дүй, 1. 158, 192, where the page highest oy rank mentioned їз the 
Содыр Аа. А 

t Or thirty-nine. ' D'Ohssón, vi. 34-5 

! Above, p. 335. à See abavg, p. S6. 
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the largesize of hisentourage. This conaisted of five Lalas," a Hoftánci; 
a Kikiri? a Tütüncü, nine (Cokadéárr (Valets), who also acted as Fal- 
coners, three. Zülüflü Baltacis, six Sofalls, two Yedeheis, two Ней ей, 
one Sakkd, and five Ageis.® When dismissed, the Silthddr, unless pen- 
sioned off, was usually given Egypt or some other important provincial 
governorship? 


(it) The Superior Agas, or Bigakli Eskis of the Hass Oda. 

(1) and (2). The Cokadidr Aga (Valet) and the Ritdhddr Aza (Stirrup- 
holder) After the reorganization the offices of these Afus became all 
but sinecures. Çorlulu “Ali Paga when SiWAddr had insisted on their 
holders performing Má-beynei duty ; but by the end of the seventeenth 
century the former practice by which pages were quickly promoted 
from the Inside Service to sine State employment had fallen into 
desuetude, with the result that promotion withm the Service was far 
slower than formerly, and Agar could not easily attain to high posts 
auch as these before they were sixty years old and more; at this age 
Md-beynei duty was too strenuous tor them: and they were therefore 
excused all service hut that of acting as the Siffhaiir's adjutants at public 
ceremonies, “They used also, in company with the Siffhddr and the 
White Eunuch азу Ода Вай, to attend the Sultan when he travelled 

y water. 

Before the reorganization it was the duty of the Rihdbdár to accom- 
pany the Sultan when he went for otherwise solitary rides in the 
palace grounds or elsewhere, and to hold his stirrup when he mounted 
and dismounted, In later times the. Cokadár used to walk on the 
Sultan's right in processions, carrying the Privy Waterproof (Has 
Vatmurluk), and to seatter handfuls ‘of newly minted silver among the 
crowd when the Sultan rode to mnsque.* Before the reorganization he 
may perhaps have been the direct superior of the. Md-beynci called, 
confusingly enough, Bat Cokadár (Head. Valet), whose* duties really 
had to dé with the Sultan's clothes. In early times the Rikdhddr was 
the senior of the two in rank Ішіп Не eighteenth century the Cokaddr 
not Es eer for the Silihdár in the latter's absence, but habitually 
succeeded him in office. The Aikdhddr was then likewise the Cokaddr'r 
deputy and heir to his post. Of all the Agar these two and the Sililuldr 
alone had the privilege of wearing turbans, their inferinra wearing 





embroidered caps." 
! See belaw, p. 371. - * Cf. above, p. 334- 
* An ofhcer af the Kildr departrrient—ser above, p. 335. 
5 Tütüh means "t ^ 


! Gakir-jalam--for Falcaners sec below, pp. 347-8. 

* For the Orakr of. the Sofa, the Yededg, the Soldat), and. the Ані? see 
below, pp. 134. 337. 361. 

ТАТА, 1. 209-72: "Ооп. vii. 34-5; O.T.E.M., Na, 14, Appendix, 23, 
notes, 

* O.7 FM, No, 14; Appendix; 23-4, notes 

* Sec below, р. зда. | 

м See OT. E. M., No. 14, Appenilix, 14. 


* "АЙ, 1. 208-9; D'Ohsson, vii. 34; ОТЕМ. Ма t4, Appendix, 23-4, 
notes, 
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(3). The Dülhend Абая? (Аба о the Turban). "Арі апа D'Ohsson 
are at Variance in their explunation of this page's title. D'Ohsson states 
that he and another Håp Odali folly the Sultan in processions 
carrying. imperial. turhans which they inclined te spectators for their 
aalutes.i 'Atà states that the Dillhend Agasl waa the Sultan's deputy 
for the service and inspection of the Chamber of the Prophets Cloak 
(Hirkai Se'ddet Odas), und that when visitants kissed the blessed 
garment, he would wipe it with an embroidered turban-cloth. Ac- 
carding to this account, not only was he responsible for the cleaning 
of this-Chumber and for the lighting of tts candles (with the assistance 
of the Mum Sdgtrdi of the Kaldr)? but arranged the order in which 
the Ваз Одан should Келе in it the perpetual recitation of sacred 
texts that was one of their principal functions. They would remain 
on duty for this purpose for twenty-four hours, two 4t à times and 
the Diitbend Agasi would report shortcomings in their performance 
ta the Sififidár.* | 

(4). The Anahtar Aguri (Aga of the Key)? After the reorganization 
it was by this officer that the eunuch Hass Oda Bayi was replaced ла 
controller of the highest chamber? His office c ded to those 
of the Kdhryár of the lower chambers, His chief tiy wasto ensure the 
proper pérformance of their services by the His Odalls, to apportion 
these aervices between them, to see that they went to mosque on being 
woken in the morning, to receive their applications for sick-leave, 
to supervise the cleaning of their place of assembly, called Yepil Direk 
(The Green Pillar). D'Ohsson states that he also acted: as house- 
keeper (économe) to the Chamber and as intendant of the Sultan's 
table.* 

(s). The Ba; Pepkir Afasi (Head Aga af the Napkin),^ After the 
reorganization this officer seems no longer to have performed the caly 
implied in his title—of presenting the Sultan with a napkin on which 
to wipe his hands after washing them."! Instead he now acted as deputy 
for the Anahtar Agas when the Sultan left the palace for some other 
residence in the summer: For neither the Anahtar afasi nor the three 
Káhyádr of the lower chambers went on these visits. The Bag Рериг 
Agad therefore controlled all the Has; Odalis that accompanied. the 
Sultan, and received the reporta both of the Gür Exkisis that then 
deputized for the Adfyds and of the white eunuchs—-Ser£y. A dhyuil" 

t Düllend, from the Persian. Dollünd, is probably the word from which ош 


‘turban, turband' in derived—Encyclopedia of Idam, art, "lürban" lc ia the 
equivalent of the "Turkish Sari}—see above, p. 337: 


* D'Ohssan, vit. 35. 1 See above, p. 956) 
' Cf. D'Ohsson, vii. 38. ! Api, i 207-8. 

* dnahtar (written "Inuhidar by AtA) i from the Greek. 

"CAU, L i164. * [ыш]. ze. * D'Ohsson, vu. 
“СЕ with the Parkir Bayi—above, p, J30 


n Fer he was Bau? | merely the auperior of the Peur. Hail; just. &8 
the Cokaddr Aga may have been the supenor of the Hay Cokaddr—see above. 


р. 140. 

u "ATA has бү Agar; but as we have noted above, p. 433, the Saray gad, 
моем to D'Óhsson, vii.-s7, in fact cammatided ar the. Palace when the 
Sultan was away. 


and Kilárc! Bagl —that likewise deputized for the Kapi Afan. On these 
occasions the Ray Peshir Agari, like the Anahtar Afasi at other times, 
was of course responsible to the Silthddr Agu." | 

(6). The Віту Рериг Agasi (literally ‘Riding Aga of the Napkin’), 
This officer was the adjutant of the Bay Peskir Agasi, What was meant 
by ‘Binig waa the Sultan's appearances outside the Sedy on horse- 
back, Possibly the Bim; Раш Арап was responsible for any Hd; 
Odalir of rank inferior to his own that took part in these cavalcades. 

(7). The lhrihdár Afasi (Afa of the Ewer). ‘Ati does not mention 
this page, Hut D'Ohsson states that his office was to pour water over 
the Sultan's hands when he wished to wash them? 

(8) and (9). Two Kóre Bai (literally "Heads of the Comer’), called 
by Аға Каре Рериг Айан: (literally “Corner Agar of the Napkin’), 
D'Ohsson calls them the police officers of the Chamber; and 'Ará, who 
notices them together with the Biny Peykie Avasl, specifies it ax their 
duty to accompany the Sultan wherever he went, and, while resting 
under umbrellas set up in the corners of such places, to supervise the 
‘standing in a row' of the Mdty Odalls in attendance and the decent 
behaviour of those awaiting their turn.’ 

(tii) The Ma-beyncis. 

(1). The Bag Cokaddr (Head Valet). The Md-deyneis as his personal 
attendants came into closer contact with the Sultan than the ‘Superior’ 
Agas, and so in a way enjoyed an esteem almost as great as theirs. "The 
Hag Cokadár as their head was, at least in the eig! teenth century, an 
officer of importance scarcely less than that of the Silihdár, to whom 
he acted as assistant for the affairs of the Md-beyn. His duties were 
very various. To begin with, he had under him forty subordinate 
Coladári of two grades; members of the three lower chambers, the 

+ “Аңа, 1, 206; D'Ohasson, vit. 36; 

* D'Ohsson, vii. 35. "This starernent seems open to suspicion. Such a 
would imply that its performer was a Má-beymen But the Jbrikddr Agas i 
not included by D'Ohsson umong the Md-beyncris, 

! There i» some confusion in “Api's references to these officers, In one 
passage fi 205) he states that the three subordinates of the Bap Pepkir Agari 
were called Sint aod Каг Рем Айа hut goes on ta describe their system 
d Gur (not ret n before) and "m e o Pete тал, діні m Кия 
DT that the four officers concerned were called, m adiret: Cuming ihi 
mportance, 





he saya, wie 


Ада ard | our Ай Ва, stating that these ent officers with their superiors, 
the Cokadër Ada, the Rekdbddr Aga, the Dilibend Аба, пой лье ланат Айан, 
were the twelve Higahli Erki of the dss Oda, Finally, tn yet a third passage 
Phir dais ad be Kaye Ba, he tt bing icd Det BAG. "PR аы 
pep . Wand Ave ї fs, th Peri ber call. я ТЕ *. a | i 
зо, We have followed [)'Ohasan. | 8 
* The first twenty were accoutred. with finery supplied from thè Hazis; 
the second twenty, who were regarded s» their Mühdzims (i.e. candidates fnr 
succession to their posts) had to supply their own, 


senior of wham was entitled Jkmzi, or Second, Соваат, and the next 
in rank Cismect (Boot-holder), because when the Sultan went riding 
hie carried his boots in a bag, while the Second Cohaddr likewise carried 
his slippers.' "The Ва “okaddr further commanded a number of 

aki, or corps, of the Outside Service,’ and was Inspector of the 
treasury attached to the Imperial Stables. He and his subordinates 
had the privilege of receiving the Grand. F'ezir, the Seyli'l-Itlám and 
the Haus of the Crimea when they came to the Serdy for investitures. 
When the Sultan rode in public, it was they who collected petitions 
presented to him em route. ‘The Second Cokaddr controlled the sub- 
ordinate ('okaddrs as his second-in-command, the Cizmeci controlled 
the тер crews, each of twelve men, who rowed the Palace boats called 
Sandal. 

(2). The Sirr Katibi (literally 'Clerk of the Secret —or "Secretary 
in its strict sense). ‘Though ranking alter the Bay Cokadár, this page 
came to be respected more than any of the other [d-beyneit, owing to 
his knowledge of state secrets. D'Ohssan, indeed, lists him above the 
Ha; Cokadár. One of the. Yazleis af the Hazine was usually romoted 
to this post. ft was the Sirr Kdtibi's duty to break the seals of Tethises* 
presented by the Silihdér Aga and hand them to the Sultan. When 
after reading one the Sultan would write a reply, the Srrr Kátihi would 
seal and dispatch it by a messenger of the Outside Service. He had 
also to preserve papers not immediately dealt with, and submit them 
later, when necessary, for the Sultan's reconsideration. Further, he 
would cause his Yamak or Assistant to make précis of the petitions 
collected by the я оп the Sultan's public шок and 
present them together with the originals. “This latter duty appertained 
before the reform to the Kapi Afari and was assumed under the régime 
af Corlulu "Ali Paga Бу the Silikiddr.* The Sir Kátihi used also to 


follow the Sultan in processions, ing hia writing materials in a 
gold-embroidered bag, and wore in his belt as a badge of office a golden 
win-case.? | 


(3), The Sarikpt Bast (Chief of the Turban-foldets). As we have 
stated, this officer was promoted from among the fifteen Sarikei Vama- 
žit of the Seferli chamber, who worked at his orders. They kept turbans 
of every description for the Sultan to wear by way of disguise on gilt 
stonls ina room called the Sarlk Odast, overlooking the southern mouth 
of the Bosphorus,! A turban once worn would be undone and repaired, 
the cap (Katuk) about which it w wound. being handed over for 
attention to another Aga called Aeewkpu Bag. When new cloths had 


to be bought, the Sarihy? Bay informed the Bay Кийиги and the 
C D'Ohsson states that rhe alippers (ar &mmdals) were carried by the Bay 


* See below, pp. 351-53. “Ath here states that he also commanded the Реуйз 
and у ;—^ee above, p. 87. | ^ See below, p. 355- 
* Ser below, p. 141- He evidently controlled thet us deputy for the Hoy 
Coludár, who was their official controller.— AMA, i. 291741 DOhsson, vii. 36-7. 
! Sec above, p. 122- “"Ар,і 20671. * D'Ohisan, vit. 36. 
t Fn later times, that i» to зау. Earlier these turbans were kept in a pavilion 
called Rewin Odasi ("Ata). 
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Hi стое би Hazfne, in the registers of which these purchases were 
recorded." | 

(4). The Kahveci Barn (Chief of the Coffee-makers). It was the duty 
ofthis Ağa to prepare and serve coffee, first, to the Sultan after moring 
prayer and after the midday and evening meals, and, secatidly, to such 
dignitaries as the Sevhu'I-Ishém, the. Hán of the Crimea, Vestn: and 
Kádi- askers, who assembled when the Sultan rode out from the Palace. 
According to ‘Ati, in early times he was not always given Má-beyna 
rank, and though later he invariably held it, he then ceased in fact to 
perform Mi-beynei duties, serving coffee himself only when the Sultan 
Ippeared in public on occasions of гет. The Kahteci Bagi had 
charge of all the vessels and utensils used for coffee-making. These 
were registered in the Hazing, and if broken had to he te laced bv him 
at. his own ех E | 

($). The Mii'ezzin Basi (Chief of the Callera tn Prayer)... The duties 
of à Mu'ezzim we shall describe when considering the Learned 
Profession.’ Suffice it to remark here that the Mü'ezsin Bag officiated 
in whatever Imperial Mosque the Sultan chose to visit on Fridays. He 
was the head of a corps of minor Mil'ezzins, chosen for their арин 
voices from the Cavujer of the lower chambers.’ His second-in-com- 
mand was called Bas Maá'ezzin or Seri Mahfil (Head of the Box—that 
i$, the private box behind the grille of which the Sultan followed the 
services in Imperial Mosques). The Seri Mahfil trained the. Cavuger 
that were candidates for posts as Mu'ezsins, and recommended those 
that showed an aptitude to the Mü'ezsin Baji for a pointment when a 
vacancy occurred. He also arranged the minor M& ezzini' time-tahle 
of duties. By becoming Mü'eszins the Agas chosen were admitted into 
the Learned Profession, and so, strictly speaking, ceased to be Kapi 
Kulur, "Thus the Mü'ezzin Basis were often promoted to the Imperial 
Itmámate (a Learned post of ihe Outside Service) and might thence rise 
In even abe nA ust пало! ДА аны i 

(6). The Tiifenye! Bast (Chief af the Gun-keepers),^ This Aga was 
assisted by twenty other Tüfengcis, drawn from the three E 
hers,’ among whom he himself had formerly served. The Sultan's 
sporting guns, which it was their province to look after, were kept in 
a cupboard by the entrance to the Chamber of the Prophet's Cloak. 
On the monarch's monthly shooting expeditions the Tiifengei Bayi 
would cause these guns to be taken by three attendants called 4eadan 
Bostanci? to the ground, where he and his assistants, who also carried 
the fame for range-shooting, would prime and adjust them. The 
kame shit was delivered to him. ‘The Tiifengeis further attended to all 
the fire-armas. used in the Inside Service, causing ammunition of the 


ОМ, в 194-5; D'Ohaeon, vii. 99. 

s Б ы 07; План vii Бе eit, 

' Below, Chapter px, | . . * Ch above, pp, 338. 

"TADA, L tög; Бап, vH: 36. D'Ohsson places the Má'ezzin Бан fret 
л the list of Maábeyan, above the Sir Katibi and the Buy Cokaddir. 

* D'Ohssen cally him Porte-Arguebuse"; | 

' Sec above, p. 335, for tlie twa Tüfenrcis stated by D'Ohssnn io be officer 
of the Hasime. t Or Тірі» эма below, p. 1531. 
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requisite calibres to be cast for them. The powder used was supplied 
^ The Berber Bazi (Chief of the ee This Aga was appointed 
to the Hágr Oda from among the barbers of the Seferli chamber with 
whom we have alresdy dealt.? It was his duty to shave the Sultan in 
person. “The hair shaved was carefully preserved in a box and sent 
vearly with the Surra (the purse containing the Sultan's annual present 
ta the Serifs of the Hijlz) to Medina, where it was honourahly mterred, 
‘Ata states that the Berber Вай was not invariahly of. Má-beyner rank? 
(8). The Tirnakgi (Manicurist)^ He used to pare the Sultan's nails 
on Thursdays.* "This page is not mentioned by D'Ohsson, | 

(9). The Bag Lala (Head Tutor), This officer kept a special medicine 
chest—of drugs rarer than these conserved by the Nevbetyi Bay of the 
Kilir. He had a Kulukyu and five other attendants drawn from various 
ocaks of the Outside Service; one of whom, a Zülüflg Baitaci, used, 
with the Kullukpy, to make up prescriptions from these drugs under 
the direction of an apothecary acting at the orders of the Hekim Ван 
(Chief of the Physicians—another ‘Learned’ post of the Outside Ser- 
vice, When ready the medicines in question were sealed jointly by 
the Chief Physician and the Bay Lala, The Bay Lala used also to be 
present at all the Sultan's meals, Apparently his post, since jt carried 
a salarv onlv of the second scale, used sometimes to be held together 
with that of Kahreci Bag? Possibly for this rezson D'Ohsson ignores 
it. He refers indeed to Bag Lalar 2s tutors (pouterneurs) of. princes, 
stating that they were Hasy Odali $ but presume, the pages to whom 
auch offices were given were, 80 to speak, seconded from the Hess Oda 
and so were supplementary to the thirty-nine or forty of its establish- 
ment proper. — 

The remaining three Má-beynei, i£ there were twelve, aa is stated 
hy D'Ohsson;" had no titles; Indeed, D'Ohsson, who, as we say, omits 
the Tirnak;i and the Ba; Lala from his list, leaves the last five untitled. 
‘At makes no references t0. M-beyneir other than those already men- 
tioned. "This being #0, we may pass on to tlie inferior Alfas. 


(iv) The Inferior Agas, 

These, according to D'Ohssan, numbered seventeen. Unhappily he 
supplies us with no further information about them; and that which 
may be deduced from 'Ará's account is not only scarcely more con- 
siderable tut also highly confused, "hus in one passage!" he states that 
the establishment of forty was made up of five Abas (omitting the 
assistants of the Бар Рериг ран)» «ин: Má-beyneis (omitting the 
Тапа КИ) and. twenty-seven other 'Gedikli': in another"! that the Hayr 
Odalls inferior to the twelye Bipakll. Eskis consisted of eight ordinary 
Bipakily and twenty ‘Gedikli’, who in tum had fifteen Miüldzimy;; and 
in a: third™ thar, according to some accounts, the forty were divided 


* Adi, b 198-6. ' Aborr, p. 337. т "АЗ, Г 108. 
и ak means 'hinger-nail'. ! "Atl, L 108. 

* See below, Chapter xi. 7 Ath, 6; 193-4. " D'Ohsson, vir. 97. 
* D'Ohsson, vii. 38. 9 'Ae d. (gl, " [Ihid. 192. "ні. 
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mto an upper and a lower twenty. In both the last two passages he 
makes ao (inne to the Md-heyncis, and so leaves us in ignorance of 
the manner in which they fitted into the scheme of the Bigaklis It 
appears that the Birakii pages, namely those that were promoted by 
теге seniority, enjoyed automatic increases of pay according to the sank, 
rather than the post, that each attained; whereas each Má-beyna ром 
scema to have carried a specific rate of pay,! Possibly, therefore, the 
Higakli system applied only to the non-: dd peynct Agas, who would 
thus be divided into the two sections we have called superior and 
inferior (i.e. to the Má-beyncis). Putting the two accounts together, 
accordingly, and supposing that there were, in. fact, twelve superior 
Арш, as is stated by “Ara, and rwelve Má-beyncir, as is stated by 
D'Ohsson, we are left with either fifteen or sixteen inferior Афаз, af 
whom eight may have been ordinary Biraklis. 

As we have noted, “Arti also refers to fifteen Miilésims, extra to the 
forty Gedikli posts. In fact, he refers to them at least twice:! and it js 
possible that among these Müldzimi, or even among the inferior Agar 
themselves, there may have been included such assistant of the more 
important pages as the Second Cokaddr and his colleague the Cizmeci, 
the Bag Carus, the Seri Mahfil, the Yamak: of the Sir Канн and the 
Tüfengei Bai, and the falconers of the Sllihdár and the other principal 
Afas 'Atà certainly refers to these office-holdera, and others, such os 
an Jmdm of the Hii Oda, as if they were no longer connected with any 
of the lower chambers? Unfortunately he is no more explicit than this. 










(C) THE OUTSIDE SERVICE 


т. The Agas of the Stirrup 
In the Kánün-ndme of the Conqueror the following persons are listed 

as Afai of the Stirrup: 

1. Femgeri Afan. 

2: Mir ‘Alem. 
Карісі Вай. = 
475. Mir- Ahor (later two). 
не дон. 


Chu шз 
= ң 


T. Vambgir Bap, — 
5-13. Six A£ar of the Cavalry Baldhs, 
14. Ыл a Каза 

Й Ceci Чай. 

17. Торрь Вай. 


, The non-military Agar were then, therefore (1) the Mifr- Alem, (2) 
the Кар Ван ‚ (3) ве Great Mir- Ahor, (4) the Little Mir- Ahar, (s) the 
Cakirct Basi, (0) the Cégut-gt Bayi, (7) the Carug Bagl, and (8) the 

q УР As contrasted lists of perems eligible for the rwo types af promotion 

—. 165-8. 

3 аш tclerence being i. 190. 
! Bee the lesdings of the Нима. 168-9. 
* ULT.E.AM,, No. 13, Appendix, 11-12. 


Kaplcilar Kakyad; and the four of these seven who had lost the ran 
of Aja bv the eighteenth century were the Kafici Bai, the. Cakfrcl 
Bajt, the (djni-gir Bag, and the (avuj Bag. 

The change was evidently made at some date after. 1677, since all 
these functionaries still appear as dfi of the Stirrup in a Kamin of 
that year— possibly it was made during the reign of Ahmed IIT (1703- 
30), when many alterations in ancient procedure were effected. Ac- 
cording to this same Kdndn some of the Agas had it as their privilege 
to assist the Sultan in mounting his horse. Then the Great Master of 
the Horse held the near, and the chief Kapici Bayl (fo 2s we shall see, 
there were then a large number of Кар Вай») the off-stirrup, the 
Standard-bearer holding the reins, the Cdyni-gir Bayl supporting the 
‘Blessed Elbow', and the Little Master of the Horse (here called Abhor 
Каја) paita ms animal's head,’ 

We propose here to amplify the account already given of the gas 
of the Stirrup and of the men that they commanded. Since those that 
had lost thia rank by the eighteenth century have not yet been con- 
sidered at any length, we therefore begin with them. 


2, Former Agas of the Stirrup 


(1) The Kapicl Bag. 

There was thus originally only one Kapicl Bayi or Head Doorkeeper. 
Hut before long the a doubled: sad ss time went on there were 
created at first four such posts, later ten, and finally, hy the time of 
D'Ohsson, no less than a hundred and fifty, They thus formed a 
corps, for which a post of commander was created called Bay Aapiel 
Нан ог Chief Head Doorkeeper. At the same time they were made 
dependent an the Mir-' Alem; and the original eminence of the employ- 
ment was to some extent maintained in that only such emment persons 
15 the sons of Beys, Pagas, and other notables were admitted to the 
corps. "The fact again that the original Kapici Bast was 3 doorkeeper 
was reflected in the nightly attendance of one of their number at the 
Orta Kapi, the great door leading into the second court of the Serily. 
Otherwise the later Kapici Bayir were employed chiefly as chamberlains 
at palace receptions, and for particularly important and secret missicns 
to the provinces. Twelve of them accompanied the Sultan when he 
went to mosque on Fridays 


(ii) The Cakirci Bagi. 

"akir means 'faleon'. The quera Bas was therefore the Chick 
Falconer. In the time of the Conqueror he was in charge of all the 
malace faleaners; but in the course of the sixteenth century when 
vawking was at its most popular at court, three other posts of more or 
less equal status were created, namely those of Sakina’ Bas, Doganct 
Bayi, and Atmacaci Bayi— Sahin, Doğan, and Aimaca meing mspet- 
tively peregrine, lanner, and sparrow-hawk ; and the Cakincd Basi not 

! M.T.M., 1. 526. i 
= D'Ohson "А. Е 61, states that two went on might duty bhy houri 
! D'Ohzson, vii; 14, 18-10 O.T.E. M., Xo. 13, Appendix, 11, note. 
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lost his preeminence, but fell to second place, ranking after the 
Şahine Aas. During or after the reign of бейіш П (1566-74), again, 
the sport feli mto disfavour with the Sultans; while their subjects 
Fail ui to kill game wae impious, as requiring a payment of alms in 
expiation of the cruelty involved, and to eat it imprudent, since the 
game might itself have been contaminated with some impure sub- 
stance,’ Though, therefore, the four Chief Hawkers. were still main- 
tained, and though each of the principal pages continued to count a 
falconer in his auite,* these offices hail become by the eighteenth century 
pure sinecures, and then ranked as we have mentioned after those of 
the Commissioners, in the third category of the Outside Service. "The 
Kanci Hag, it may he remarked, waa responsible for the Bulgarian 
keris, also called. Dafancl, that were charged with raising falcons for 
the Seráy.? 


(i) The Cisni-gir Basl. 

Cgni-gir i Persian. means 'raster'.. "Vhe (Cdgni-fir Bayt in the time 
of the Conqueror, as an Age of the Stirrup, was an officer of considerable 
importance. Bv the time of D'Ohwson, however, he ranked only as oí 
the fifth category in the Outside Service, being subordinate to the 
Commissioner nf the Kitchen and the eunuch and page of the Chamber 
of the Larder.A Nevertheless, he had under his control about fifty lesser 
tasters, whose duty it was to bring in, under his directions, the trays of 
food from which the Grand. Vezir and other ministers should eat on 
days of Dinin. Moreover, he had charge of part of the imperial kitchen 
called Halvd-Hadne, or Sweet-House, together with two other officials 
called Malvdei Bast (Chief Sweet-maker) and Hoj-Adb Bast (Chief 
Syrup-maker). Once a year at a might known as Or Gecer (literally 
‘Fire Night’) the personne! of this department distributed special 
sweet pastes Havnured with peppermint and other condiments to all 
the inmates of the Serdy, and were rewarded by witnessing a perfor- 
mance by the jugglers and conjurers under the contro! of the Head 
Gurdener. "Their services might alio at other times he hired by the 
Palace «dfar; and perhaps because they were thereby brought inte 
contact with the eminent it was not uncommon for members of the 
Halcá-hádne to rive in the palace service with unaccustomed rm idity. 
A notable case of such swift promotions. was that of the ен 
Grand Vezir Köprülü Mehmed, who began his carcer as one of these 
sweet-makers. 

. D'Ohsson does not mention the Chief Syrup-maker, bur states that 
the Chief Sweet-maker, who was also an officer of the fifth Category, 
had about one hundred and fifty assistants.? According to the Kánin- 
mime of "Abdu'r-Rahmán Tevki'i, the. tasters were also employed 

! D'Ohsion, iv. 25-6. 

Ат, 1. (68. These were Fahin, not to be confused with the Кира: {все 


below, rh іе). 5 = 

d D'Ohsaon, vit. 20; O.T.E.M,, No. 13; Appendix, 12, note; cf. above, p. 54. 
* Cf. above, p. 332 and helow, p. 357, | 

Fri MERN No. t3, Appendix, 12, note; "Aul, i. i97-8: D'Ohsson, vii. 
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as messengers, to whom, as to the Muteferrikar, missions of secondary 
trusted.’ 


importance were cn 


(iv) The Cuavug Bagl (and the Caviges). 

(Cavuy means ‘herald, messenger, or pursuivant’* The employment 
of Cacuges by the Ottoman Sultans has been ascribed to their imitation 
of аша usages; but this ascription has been proved false, since it 
has been shown that functianaries bearing thie name were also em- 
ployed by various pre-Ottoman Moslem governments? The first 
Ottoman Carujes appear to have discharged the duties of ushers, mes- 
sengers, and guards. As we shall explain, the carly Sultans were in the 
habit of giving public audiences nearly every day, partly for the trans- 
action of Stute business, partly for the reception of distinguished 
guests, and partly for the administration of justice, "The ('avupes and 
their. captain Һе Саси Ван attended these assemblies to usher in 
guests, officers, officials, and litigants, and to carry the Sultan's orders 
to their recipients whether in the capital or in the provinces. Again, 
when the Suitan lefe the palace, the Cawuyer headed his cavalcade os 
part of the body-guard, and accompanied him when he went on 
: ai 


By the second half of the fifteenth century, there were already two 
type of Çavuş: those that were paid by the Treasury, called 'Olüfeli (1.e. 
'pay-drawers') and those that subsisted on fiefs, called Сейін (іе. 
'reserve')—the latter name seeming to show that the original 
Carujer were all paid.5 Whether there was any difference between the 
duties performed by one type and those performed by the other does 
not, however, appear. What is certain is that as time went on both 
were supplanted us couriers by other functionaries—Kapici Bagis, 
Hássekis, and Muteferrtkas® and that apart from their continued par- 
ticipation in the Sultan's publie processtons, they came to be attached 
tò the service of the Grand Fesi (who eventually discharged all the 
Sultan's other public duties) rather than that of the palace, Hence the 
loss-of Stirrup rank by the Сасы Вай апд Мв classification by D'Ohs- 
son? as a minister of state rather than a court official, That he continued 
to act jointly with the Kapicilar Kdhyasi* as master of ceremonies at 
Divdns did not mean that he was thereby properly a member of the 
Outside Service. since the ойну экеге (и preside over not by the 


! M. T. M. 1. b. | = Soe Redhouse. 

! Küp эйе, "Hizana'in Ostmanll Muesacselerine Te'siri' in Türk Huhük 
ге Fhrigát Ta' ril Meemif'ail i. 311 349. | € 

* "There are no references in the Қіміп-өйте of the Conqueror to the duties 
of Carupes; but 'Ata, i. 169-70, for instunce, states that they were used ma 
messengers in carly times, and the Kamin-mime of 'Abdu'r-Rahmán Teil 
describes the attendance of Catujes at Friday Divi: and ut processons for 
pun ihe fus an the outhreak of war, and their tarshalling of petitions at 

mperial Dipim-—M,.T.M. i. £01-2, £08, 531. Cf. D'Ohsann, vii. 433 — 

t This iè clear from the Admin of the Conqueror and ‘Abdu'r-Hahmin, the 
former referring 1o the. Timarz ра of Cavujer (O.T. E. M., No. 4, Appendix, 
28) and the latter to ' Oldfeli an ikii Catupa (M.T.M. b. $43). At the latter 
date the 'feudal' Carnes numbered two hundred. | к 

© See Ard, Іі. 61, 179. T vii. 165. * See D'Oliason, vit. 17, 
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Sultan, but by the Grand Meir. For this reason we include the further 
description of his duties and those of the Cacupes themselves in that of 
the central administration. 


3. The Ages of the Stirrup in the eighteenth century 
(i) The Bostanci Bast. 

After the promotion of the Hostanci Вай, he ranked next after the 
Mir-' Alen, În the Kdámnün-nünme af the Conqueror the Borlanei Вар ш 
referred to not among the officers of state but immediately after and 
sypermiiy in connexion with the Pages of the Inside Service;! *A (or 

è) Bostanci Bap has been placed in charge of the garden. When the 
barge is rowed, the Bostanci(s) row, he steers." Even аз late as the 
second half of the seventeenth century the Bostanc? Bayi had no place 
іп court ceremonial, ‘Thus in the Kánün-háme of '" Abdu'r-Rahmün 
Tevkl'i no reference is made to him at all; and the only mention of any 
of his subordinates is to the Bostancl Oda Bagh? as attending Wednes- 
day and Friday Diedns for police purposes, The rise of the Bostanel 
Basi to Stirrup rank was evidendy Ji to his assumption of duties 
earlier performed by other functionaries, Thus his duty of presiding 
over punishments und executions had earlier been discharged by the 
Hay Kapict Bagi,’ who, it may be noted, is ranked still by “Api, most of 
whose account of palace institutions refers to the eighteenth century, 
as an Aga of the Stirrup in the Bortanel Bagl' place. 

As for the corps of which he was head, the senior men of the Bor- 
tancis were known as Hüssehis, a term that, as we have mentioned, was 
also applied to certain ladies of the Harem? with an implication of 
special distinction, ‘These men were regarded as forming a separate 
ocak within the ocak as a whole. Both ‘Aya and D'Ohsson describe it! 
though their accounts differ in most respects. D'Ohsson states that 
the Md@syekty were three hundred 'sous-officiers', sixty of whom formed 
part of the Sultan's body-guard: that they were commanded by a Bay 
Hideki, and that they had three other ofhcers: the Kirecci Bal (Chief 


Lime-farmer) who enjoyed the right of farming the excise on the pro- 
duction of lime; the Balik Emini or Fish Commissioner, who likewise 
farmed the fisheries in the neighbourhood of the capital; and the 
E Emini, or Wine Commissioner, who regulated and levied dues 
‘or his own benefit and that of the Bostanci Bag on the production of 
wine. ‘Ati, on the other hand, limits the number of Hdspekis to just 
over a hundred men, of whom twelve, called Tebdil Hássekis, accom- 
panied the Sultan wherever he went as plain-clothes detectives -? and 
mentions others called Kurust? whose duty it was to apprehend and 


! O.T.E.M., No. 14, Appendix, 24. 
* 'Bajeeve Horam Hust somutmnestur, Kay k xb 
chip al dien мат Нан omar, Kaylfa. komuldukea Bostanct kürek 


% Sec below, p. 321. * ALT M, i i 

Е Sen Lybyer, 131, nate 2, citing Запит, е FNA 

Р Ser above, p- 73. ‚_* ее "А, Е зо, and D'Okssaon, vii, 29-30. 
В СІ. tlie чими Salma Tebdil Cokad£rit, above, p. 326. 
^" Eug meam 'bird' ("'urkiah) and Kurgu either ‘dealer in hirda' or "Ікісопег”, 


Presumably it m in the lutter sense that the word is to be understood here, 
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punish any Hágelds that misbehaved themselves. [t is evident from 
Ara's account, however, that he treats as Hársekir all the senior officers 
and men of the Bortanet corps as a whole. Thus his list of the Hágeki 
officers corresponds in part with D'Ohsenn's list of the Bostanci officers." 
And since D'Ohason agrees that the Bortanci Ва в second-in-command 
мав called Haseki Aga, it seems probable that 'Atà tm mght їп so 
treating them. Other officers mentioned by both authors are (1) the 
Káhyd of the ocak, (2) the Bostancilar Oda Hajisi, who represented the 
corps in the suite of the Grand Vesir? (3) the Kara Kulak af the 
Grand Tesir, whose duty it was to carry messages between that minister 
and the Sultan; and (4) the Aga Kera Kulagi, who resided at the 
head-quarters of the Aga of the Janissaries to give warning of fires in 
the city. D'Ohsson mentions two other Bostanct officers; the. Kun 
Bagi, the inspector of the forests under the Bostanci Bags supervision, 
and the T'erekeci Bagi,* ho collected the Baostanei Bags dues, Finally, 
both accounts agree that it was common for Kdrsehis to be used aa 
couriers for the conveyance of dispatches to the provinces, 

The men of the Bostanci ocak are said by D'Ohseon to have numbered 
abont two thousand five hundred; to have been divided like the Janis- 
saries into orfar; and even to have been reckoned as forming part of 
the Janissary corps.) From the information supplied by "Ati, howe 
ever, the impression is given that the ocak was, in fact, made up rather 
of a number of sub-oraks, whose men perhaps all wore the distinctive 
red cap of the Hosfaneis, but each of which constituted a distinct 
body; and D'Ohsson's. description in-some measure confirms this im- 
pression, since he enumerates the very varied duties that the Bostanci 
меге called in to perform. Though the Hassekis, ws we have remarked, 
wefe reckoned aa forming one of auch sub-ocake, theirs was clearly of 
a nature different. from and superior to the rest. "hus though the 
Hoitancl Bari was in some manner responsible also for all the athers, 
in many cases he shared this responsibility with one or more other high 
officers. For most of these sub-ocakr had not only à Commandant 
(Emir), but also an Inspector (Ndgir) and a controller (Ddisr). The 
Bostanci Bapi might hold any one of these three offices. 

One of the more important of these sub-ocaks was that af the інісі 
Sandaleis, or Imperial Boatmen. Sendai means a rowing-boat af Euro- 

an type as distinct from the native Kaviá (саге). Nevertheless, the 

ead-quurters of this ocak was called Kaylh-hdne (caique-house); and 


though why these men should have beets called faleoners it is hard to say. It 

may be noted, however, that the Hostanci officer called Kujpa Барі wae mapector 
l The only officer mentioned by ' Arf and not by D'Ohsson is tha Aa Те 

ór Head Detective. | 
1 Ser above, p. 352, for mention of hís attendance on the Grand. Vezír at 

Wednesday and Imperial Dindnr, 

ii See below, p. 364, m. 4, for un explanation o[ tBis term, which means 


bes ,D'Ohsson does not specify what dues; bur Tereke meuni ‘an estate loft at 
р е D'Ohssan, Ұй. 22-8. D'Ohzaon cheifies the Honaneis as "Gordes du 
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the Замаас also rowed types of boat called. Filia, likewise of Euro- 
pean design, and Zevrek, а smaller vessel of Eastern origin. "Their 
officers were called Hamlecir (meaning Stroke oarsmen), their Con- 
roller being the Bar Hamleci, while their Commander was the Ba 
('okadár! and the Bostanci Bagí their Inspector. The Sandalcis = 
not only the Sultan's boats, but also those of the principal officers of 
the palace. When the Sultan travelled by water, his boat was steered, 
still in the eighteenth century as in the fifteenth, by the Hostanci Bai 
in permon.’ 

M the other sub-ocakr the following arc listed by 'Atá: 

(a) Those whose men looked iter tko palace grounds and pavilions. 
Several of these ocaks were named after these pavilions, viz. Gül-háne,! 
Ishükive, Sepeciler Koskü, Yali Kogkü, and орак Çesme.. The men 
of another, that of the Bamyacis as well as ки the pavilion of 
Sinin Paşa tended its gardens, living on what they sold of their produce. 
‘The men of the Sevkiye ocak did the same for the pavilions called Incili 
and [ftariye, The gy and lilemecis watered the trees of the palace 
gardens in general. All these ocaks were ‘controlled’ by the Bostanci 
Baji and 'commanded' by the Bay Cokaddr. 

(5) Ozaks named after gates in the palace wall. 

1. Тһе осад оѓ en Cizme Kapid (The Gute of the Hoot). Tts men 

guarded a pavilion near this gate, where the pages and hospital 
ards took their recreation. They were ре а 

2. ihe oraz ot the fop Kap (Cannon Gate)! Its men were charged 
with preventing Я persons from entering the palace 

und by landing from the sea. 

3. Тһе ocak of the Balik-hdne Kapist (Gate of the Fish-house). Its 
men guarded the prisoners landed at this gate, acted as watchmen, 
and went fishing when the wind was favourable.'° 

4 The ocak of the Otlak Kapiri (Gate of the Pasture), Its men fur- 
nished guards to the stables, and were ‘commanded’ by thc 


Master of the Horse." 
“іе Есіпса. ҒИйһа із (һе саас. “Asa thas РЫШ. 
! From the Arabic Гантай. mare satel spelling, "Ant Biy Filike 


* One of the principal “Inaide’ of the Hay Oda. 
4 А. о Орн, i oe n on 
t was this pavillon ve ita name to the famous Decree of 1839. 
* Barrya = Okra (Hibiscus Ésculentur). "l'he men of one of the companies ul 
E dindir) formed Әу Mchaned i were also called Наз r, those of the 


ether being called Lahanacis (Laoh meaning ‘cabbage"}. "They received these 
Cre wre rach mon that one company trained near Amasya in a place where 
okra was much cultivated, while the other trained at Merzifon, where there 
wu an yY remarka growth af cabbages ('Atd, i ry? 

и ЙМ рамна Vaga were contiécted with | others docs 


it was naturally no longer referred to as the S 

guish it from the Sultan's actual residence —Da 

came Ter ча called, after this gate. "Top Kapl Seráyi". 
^" nba E yos. Рош Ыу there some connexion between this acak | 

Balik Emin (eee above, 4 ne ны — ae 
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5. Тһе ocak of the Fill Kapid (Gate of the Elephant). lts men were 
pus or this gate,! Their commander was the Intendant of the 
(2) Those whose men guarded and policed the landing-stages round 
the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, called after the places in question: 
Dolma Bağçe, Kara Yali, Beşiktaş, Hayr ed-Din, Orta Koy, Kuru 
Cegme, Bebek, Yeni Ky, Kalender, Büyük Dere, Sari Yar, the two 
Kavaks, Begkoz, Tokad, Sultaniye, Paga Bagyesi, Incir Köyü, Çubuklu, 
Gok Su, Kule Bageesi, Cengel Koyii, Kuzguncuk, Üsküdar, Ayazma, 
Silacik, Hayder Paga, Taziciler, Kadi Kéyi, Fenar Bagyesi, Nerdebanll, 
Erm Köyü, Bostancl Busi Képrisi, Bulgurlu, the two Çamlicas, 
Filurive, Davud Pasa, Toprular, Veydos, "Ali Bey Kóyü, Kàgid-hàne, 
Behirtye, Kara Adac, Hiiss Koy.* ‘This list ts far, of course, from account- 
ing for all the places under the inspection for police purposes of the 
Hostanci Bag, since the area of his jurisdiction ran up to the Black Sea 
on each side of the Straits and extended to the boundaries of the Куй 
of Rumelia which ran at a considerable distance to the north and west 
of the Capital’ In this area every village had its squad of Horfaneis, 
headed, hut only in the larger places, by an. Ust4. | 
(d) Ocaks of porters. Ж тте two s E may place under this 
heading васт (1) that of the Afeghects. be is a Turkish corruption 
of the Arabic Наа, а saddle cushion or truss. Each of the principal 
inside officers, including the two Chief Eunuchs, had a Небес іп hie 
service. They were commanded by the principal Page, the Sword- 
bearer, the Bostanci Bap PERE tPF controller (Dabit) and (2) that 
of the Yislikgis or Iglikgi This consisted of only twelve men, also 
known as Atadan Bostancts (Mvadan apparently meaning 'artificer'), 
Six of them went on duty daily, three to carry whatever weapans— 
such as bows and arrows—the Sultan might require when he rode out, 
as ordered by the Cokaddr Aga, the other three remaining at the orders 
of the Tiifenge? Bag! to carry arquebuses and ammunition.’ It wus the 
latter officer's duty to present the Sultan with his musket when he went 
Т № 


shooting. | 
(c) Ocak: of grooms. There were also two of these, namely the 
Fedeheis (meaning ‘spare-horse-leaders’) and the ocak of the Serrdc-hdne 
ния! These men groomed the horses of the principal pages of the 
"В тыге чна five of these, all led’ by th 
) Supply осайз. ere were five of these, all ‘controlled’ by the 
Bostanci "ad, viz. : 


1. The acak of the. Tavuk-káne (Chicken-house) whose men reared 
chickens for the Imperial Kitchens at a place below the Mosque 
of Sultan Ahmed. They were inspected by a page of the inside 
service called Tarukpu Baji (Chief Chicken-raiser).* | 

2. The seak of the Sayi (Number)? The men of this ocak pastured 


Ад, і. 305. oo * [bid. i. 310; ef. "Ogmán Nüri, L 919. 
! Sec '"Ogmn Nürl, i. 918, where Cutalca ia mentioned aa pos тау 
"Agi, È зоо: i D'Ohson, vii 37- "Ац, 1. 328. 
* Тый. зо8-у. > Spelt wrongly Saye by “Ata, 
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iheep brought to the capital from Rumelia at a place called Rami 
Çiftliği above Eyyüb on the Golden Horn. They reckoned the 
number required for the palace (hence their name), and. drove 
the rest to market in the city. Their Commander was the Com- 
missioner of the Kitchen, and their Inspector the Chief Butcher.’ 

3. The acak of the Hán Bujee (Privy Garden), Its men grew fruit 

and vegetables for the Kitchens, selling the surplus for their own 

advantage. They were commanded by the Sword-bearer.2 Since 
in the Admin of the Conqueror the Bostanci Bap ia referred to as 
being placed over the Даре И тпау be that this ocak was the 
nucleus af the whole Boxtanel corps. 

4 The oak of Gümüş Suyu irum of Silver), a spring above 
Eyyüb, from which its men drew water for making the Sultan's 
coffee. It was commanded by the Page called Kehweci Bayi 
(Chief Coffee-maker),* 

5$. The ocak of the Kug-lidne (Bird-howse)—not to be confused with 
a part of the Kitchens also bearing this name.’ Its men reared 
birds, especially a kini called Kuhu, for feathering arrows. They 
were commanded by the Sword-bearer.® Whether the Bostanci 
officer called Kuyu Basi and the- under-officers called Kujrur 
had any connexion with this ocak does not appear. 

(8) The ocak of the Sakkár or water-carriers, "heir head-quarters 
was opposite the great gate of Aya Sofya. On the outbreak of fires in 
the city mi ned tao load their animals with water-skins and attemp 
to-extinguish the flames with hoses On feast days they had the duty 
of cleaning the palace, Two of them also used daily to clean thè dining- 
rooms of the various "darmitories' of the Inside Service before and 
E ка; еу: and ір help themselves to any food left een 
! hey acted at rhe orders of the Water Inspector," hut apparently? hi 
a chief, the Sakhd Bari, and a Kdjyd of their own. At Linperial еф 
the Sakkd Basi used to serve the Veziri with musk-scented sherbets 
or sweets according to the season, while they were waiting for the pro- 
ceedings to start, and had the duty of warning them of the Grand 
Vezír's approach. He and his men used also to hand round the basins, 
covers, and napkins tọ the ministers who dined after the business of 
the Divan was concluded. 





(A) The oak of the Mezbele-Kejdn or Refuse-heap Removers. Its 
men were charged with removing refuse from the Palace, two at a 
time, and throwing it into the wea, They were commanded by the 
(одай Ада 

! "Atf, 1. зор. | 

8 СУ озо, 350, "Т э 

АИ, зод, ! Sew below, p. 357. 

А, т. зод, 

4 See above, ир 


- i3v-1. 
(8,1. 399. For the Water Tnapector (Su Ndziri), sce below. p. 307, 
* Itin mot quite clear whether the Sabhd that тыһ al Divin: T | 
same us those with whom же аге dealing. Presumably AT were | 
М а не of "Abdu'r-Rahmán 'T'eski'i, M.T.M. i, $07, $99. 
|. 363. 
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(i) The Masters of the Horse. 

The staff of the Imperial Stables (Trabi ' Aeire) constituted an ocak 
called Hárs Ahor! Ocafl (ocak of the Privy Stable), commanded by its 
own officers under the Cokaddr Aga, and ‘inspected’ by the Great 
Master, The next most important officer below the Little Master 
appears to have been the Secretary (May Ahor Kdtili), who had five 
assistants called Taela Katibi (Stable or Picket Secretary), Arpa Katibi 
(Barley Secretary), Saman Katibi (Straw Secretary), oes Каны (Нау 
Secretary) and. Serrdclur Kátibi (Secretary of the Saddlers). Since the 
Stables comprised a Treasury in which were deposited such decorative 
and precious objects as gold and silver encrusted saddles and other 
harness, their staff also included a ‘Treasurer (Hdss Aor Hazinedari). 
This treasury was i intly by the Bas Cokaddr, the two Masters 


rected ja 

and the тесе, while the registration of its contents was carried out 
by a special clerk called Raft Kandi (Furniture or Equipment Secre- 
tary), supplied by the Department of the public Treasury called Bay 
Muhdvebe* Other officers of the Stable ocak mentioned were a Head 
Saddler (Serrde Basi), a Head Shoesmith (Na'l-bend Bagi), the Senior 
of the Privy Stable (dss Ahor Eskin), and a. mamber of Detective Seniors 
(Tebdil Eskisi)? The functions of these Seniors are not described.* 


(iit) The Intendant of the Doorkeepers. 

The Doorkeepers (Kapicis) were under the joint control of their 
Intendant and the Chief White Eunuch. "Their seniors, eighteen in 
number, formed a sub-acak called, желің enough, the ocak of the 
Father of the Aga (Aga Babasl Ocafi).* "These were lodged in a tower 
of the Orta Kapi* the main gate leading into the second court of the 
Serdy, and acted as controllers of the palace porters, When a porter 
was required in any department, application had to be made to this 
ocak, where the porters were registered and by the senior officer of 
which they were, when necessary, punished. These Aga Babari Door- 
keepers wore a special head-dress, ‘Their senior officer was privileged 
to act аз the Sultan's messenger on days of parade.” Two of the senior 
Kapicls also had special titles, namely Iskemlecs Bagi (Chief Stoal- 
carrier) and Dügelikgi Bag (Chief Carpet-spreader).! The first used to 
present a silver mounting-block to the Sultan when he went riding, and 
returned P pese favourably received to suppliants* "The Dügeliki 
Bag acted as Cavug to the Kaplci Bayfs.'? 

: ан ің the Arabic, jor the Persian for "stable". 


: си above, р. 132. а 4 
, above, p. 3 | _ 41. 200, 309. 

1 Tha aig ные this name i» obscure; perhaps Habarl « На) Афап. 
р Mes ing af thia which reads "The senior of 
t 1 apparently the meaning passage, Which reida ~. ecnor 

the Aga Babasl Ocagi haa the duties of giving and аркана information in the 

order of preparation for the parades ot the (Prophet's) Birthday, Kader, the 
two Fessts and the Distribution of Pay". | | | 

! Redhouse does nor give the word Dügelik; but Dayeh, Düjeklik, and Гей 
mean anything spread, especially for sleeping upon. 

© Abmed Risim, ii. 133-4, note. 

M "Ata, ti 290, 102. 
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4. The Commissioners 
(i) The Şehir Emini. 


As we have mentioned, the Sehir Emini not only controlled the erec- 
uon of new and the repair of old buildings in the capital, but was also 
responaible for its water-supply. 

As regards building, the supply of material and labour rested with 
the Sehur Emini himself, whereas his chief assistant in this sphere, the 
Mi már Bag or Chief Architect, provided the scientific and artistic 
ktiawledge required.’ Building was controlled with the utmost rigour. 
No new constructions or repairs to old оп any ground whatever, 
whether belonging to the state, to a pious foundation, or to a private 
person, were permitted without the Chief Architect's sanction; and 
when this had been obtained, the concurrence of a number of other 
autharities had further to be obtained.? "The Mi'már Вай Вай on his 
stall two assistant architects’ and a. number of building foremen and 
mspectors.* Moreover, when any important edifice was erected special 
commissioners were appointed to supervise it.5 The division of respon- 
sibilities between the бер Emint and the Mi'mdr Basi was not always, 
particularly in Liter times, determined with precision.* Thus other 
officials, such as the Chief Lime-farmer (Кітессі Вин)? the Director 
of Repairs (Ta'mirdt Madiri),and the Director of Stores (Enbdr Етін!) 
appear as subordinate sometimes to the one, sometimes to the other. 
All the greatest mosques of Istanbul were designed by architects that 
were Kapi Kullari proper, that is to зау, теп recruited for the Sultan's 
service as &laves hy Decgirme; capture or purchase, the most celebrated 
being Sinàn Aja, the author of the Süleymániye and 5ah-zide mosques, 
who worked under Süleymán the Magnificent and his successar. Аве 
the abandonment of the Devsirme, however, it became usual to employ 
Zimimds (that is tà *ay, persona of the tolerated religions), Thus the 
mosques called Laleli and Nüri 'Osmániye, built during the period of 
mir qurvey, and exhibiting an Ttalianate character, were designed by à 
Christian named Simeon Қаға | 

The [чери of the capital was derived from springs outside 
the walls, Some of the reservoirs in which the water was conserved, 
the aqueducts and channels by whieh it was conveyed to the city, and 
the cisterns and fountains from which it was there drawn, dated from 
Byzantine times; others hud been constructed by Sultans and private 


е раа Nürl, L 136r. t fid. 
"С E Mi tmr and Mit entry 4 : ibd. 977; cf. "Ан, P 90, 
* Круше апі Соир. It was their duty to keep üp a P л aml | | i 
nf buildings nf all kinds, public and private, in the cspital—' Omán Nüri, i. 
977-5. , Ebi, 977. * lbid. 978; cf. 1362. 
"As we have noted, thè Aireen Hacl was a Udsreki officer subordinate to the 
Bodtand Bag; sec above, p. $22. ! 

, Omán Hor і. 978; eus lie. cit. 

" Opmin Nori, i, 975. ‘The nuthor ia surely wrong in ateting that the great 
cartier architects were all "Turks and Muslina, Bini as certainly а [етте 
recruit (nee Alimed Refik's biography, Mi weir Sinir), ind sa muat have been 
a Christian by hirth—and presum lv the origi i : 


dun Ut they were Muslim COD WETIS, xà were mast, if not all, of the Kapi 
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persons. Hence these waterworks were al] regarded as pious founiti- 
tions (Awkdf), and were managed ав such by curators (M TE 
due-collectors (Cábis).! Thus for esch foundarion the. donor provided 
funds to support one or morr supervisurs? who had under them a 
number of so-called watercourse men (Su Yoleur) of two grades,’ pau 
hy the beneficiaries of the supply. But both the supervisors and their 
men (whose posts were hereditary) were also controlled by three classes 
af government officials, арен to the Su Názin, the ehir Emiím' 
principal adjutant in this department. These were: first, the reservoir 
guardians (Bend Mukdfisis);* secondly, the Korwens,' who were tespon- 
sible for the aqueducts and channels outside the walls; and thirdly, the 
Cuvujer* who were responsible for their prolongations within. The 
chief concern of the officials was to maintain a constant and uncon- 
taminated flow and to apportion the supply equitably between the 
proprietors of vineyards and produce-garc outside the walls, and 
between the various quarters of the city, where the most liberal con- 
sumers were the proprietors of inns? and bath-houses,* 


(ii) The Matbah Emini. 

The Mathah Emini, a3 we have stated, was responsible for the palace 
kitchens. ‘These were divided into four departments, viz. (1) the 
Bakeries;? (2) the Sweet-hause ( Haleá-hunc),? where drinks as well as 
confectionery were prepared; (3) the Lower Kitchen (-Apaff. Mafhah) or 
ocak of the Cooks; and (4) the so-called ишү (ачым), from 
which the Sultan's own meala were served, "Che Bakeries were managed 
by à Head Baker," the Sweet-house by the Head Taster, a Heud Sweet- 
boiler, and a Head Syrup-maker,'* and the Lower Kitchen by a Head 
Cook, all of whom were included in the fifth category of Outside 
Service officers." As auch they were subordinate to the Page and the 
White Eunuch'? who managed jointly the Chamber of the Larder, but 

| без for Jedd? ond their management, Chapter si below. Afutaccalli 
(Arabic, ‘curator’) was pronounced Afürevelli in Turkish, 

* Called Bl-hagl im the саме of Imperial, and. Utd in the case of private 


ыу. 
р Кара and Çirakı (apprentices). i 
^ B (Persian) anything that binda or holda together, here s dyke 


or réservoir, ^C 
s Guarda, particularly of meadow- or forest-iand (Kory). 
* Cavus, 2 herald, messenger, or pursuivant (Red horae) As we have seen, 
this word was used for various other types of functionary. "Нан. 

е тн Мая, Г. 12204. | | | 

* The Bakeries prised two departmenta, namely the [ap Firin or Privy 
Bakehouse, and the Hard Firin or Ordinary Bakehouse—eee “Aw, Lo 297— 
bu t mie eak. 
P 


Е Вии è 
" Sec „р. 345. | | 
" Ана? Ocafi— Aj, i. 299. The food eaten at might during Raruiddw wat 
prepared in this kitchen. M 
= Apparently because it was managed by two. of the Zülu/Tà. Baltarss (see 
ber 59) called Kujpu—literally bird-tmen, falcanera. 
а (Cx т 4 Ван, Hated Bayi, and Goy~db Basi; cf. above, р: 348. 
* Cf, D'Ohsson, vii. 2273—though he docs not mentian the lio ЯЬ Rapi. 
t ie the КІШ, Көруші and the Kildrel Bap (aee above, pp. 332. 336). 





were also directed by the Commissioner of the Kitchen and his assistant. 
The staff of the ‘Aviary’, which came also, presumably, under this 
mixed jurisdiction, was made up of talented cooks promoted from the 
Sweet-house. and the Lower Kitchen! "The Commissioner further 
commanded the oce, controlled hy the Bostanci Bani, from which the 
kitchens were supplied with mutton and fowls. 


5. Officers of the Fourth Category of the Outside Service 

These, who, as we have remarked, were all four subordinate to the 
Chief Eunuch, were the following: 

(a) The Cadir Mehteri Hag or Chief Tent-pitcher. —— 

The Cadir Mehteri's original duty was to set up and strike the Sul. 
tan's tents when he went om campaign. And even in late times when 
the Sultans no longer led their armies to battle, the Cadir Mehteris used 
still to pitch the royal tents in the gardens of the palace or elsewhere 
in the-neighhourhood of Istanbul when the Sultans went on excursions 
for pleasure. In the eighteenth century there were no less than eight 
hundred of them, divided into four companies. Some of them, how- 
ever, discharged curiously incongruous duties. "Thus forty of the 
seniors among them formed an oq) of weighers' (Veznedér) headed by 
a Chief Weigher (Vezneddr Basi), inspector of the Public Treasury 
situated in the first court af the Palace, who acted at the orders of 
the Minister of Finance (Defterdár)5 On the other hand, the men of 
the lowest grade of these tent-pitchers acted as hangmen of executioners, 
four or five of them remaining always in readiness at the gate of the 
second court to carry out the orders of the Sultan or his ministers? 

(b) The Hazineddr Bast or Chief Treasurer,” 

The Treasury in the keeping of this official was situated next the 
Diván-chamber, and to distinguish it from those of the Enderün and the 
Harem was calleil Dis Hazfne, “Treasury of the Outside’? In it were 
kept the archives of the Finance Department ; the fur pelisses and other 
‘robes of honour’!° which, in accordance with ancient Moslem custom, 
were presented to dignitaries both native and foreign on occasions of 
ceremony ; and tlie cloth-af-gold bags in which orders were dispatched 
to provincial governors. ‘This treasurer had twenty assistants,” 

| "Ati, L 297. 

; LE. The ocalt of the Tavuk-hine ànd Sayl (vec above, PP. 353-4). 
means tent’, Meier ‘groom’ . 

TEM., No. 43 Appendix, il. nate. ! Cf. below. 
r above, p. 139. * D'Ohswimn, vii. 31. 
t Not to be ‘confused with the eunuch of this title-—4zc m vi = 
t apt dnin-Máme uf -Abdu'r-Habmán Tevkri (Kdnu of the imperial 
Divin —M.T-M. |, хот). When the Grand Fest has entered the /ivdn- 
ofthe dour which eer Kang tan ecm ei wih the wa cl 
| e WHEEL наг , We Lorm "rair bres Шш mamila back. 
Again, in the aame Adin ro ita laid down thut after оо vs r 


Ji 
und other functionaries have dined, the Cacus Hag shall ucal thie trendin 
er triere a the Maier т 
the Finance Deparment and the Treasury )—with the Imperial Ring. 
46; ия e E aah eee го (ke off в WETT, hera use 
or Y жн го wvre Gucarded by е ыкы i we eth 
owed them with sume oí his wlem, . T sovereign, PO | erem tem 
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(e) The Bázergán Bagi or Chief Purveyor (of textiles to the Palace); 
an 
(d) The Piker Basi, or Chicf Guardian of Gifts presented to the 
Sultan.' 


өз 
6. Officers of the Fifth Category 

We have aiready dealt with four of these, namely the Сбт Вар, 
the Ekmekçi Bagi, the Agi Baz, and the Halvaci Baj^ Of the remaun- 
ing two vet another was connected with the food-supply of the Palace, 
vix. the Kilár Ağasi (Afa of the Larder), who was assisted by about a 
hundred Kildrlis; and all five were dependent on the White Eunuch 
and the Page who were jointly responsible for the Chamber of the 
Carder? | 


The sixth officer of this Category was the “iem Mehteri Bagi or 
Miri Mehterdni fabl a ‘alem,! the Chief Bandsman.. As we have noted," 
the use of military bands, and. particularly drums, had for long been a 
mun of royal authority in Islam. The Sultan's bandsmen numbered 
sixty-two in peace time; but their establishment was doubled when he 
went on campaign, when they sed to play before his tent at prayer- 
time. The ‘Alem Mehteri Baji was subordinate to the Standard-bearer, 
and had as his assistant the Sdzende Bayi (Chief Instrumentalist). 


7. The ' Independent! Ocaks of the Outside Sercice 

(i) The Balracis. 

Some af the Baltacli of the New Serdy, the Zülüflü Baltaris,* were 
employed in special duties, Twelve af them in particular, distinguished 
by their literacy and known as Kalfas? attended the Sultan on journeys, 
accompanied by thirty of their subordinates, to guard his standard, and 
on feast days and other occasions of ceremony brought out his thrane 
from the Inner Treasury to the Council Chamber.^ "They also carried 
the effects of the Harem on the Sultan's summer excursions, and in- 
structed the minor Black Eunuchs in reading and writing. One of them, 
арайп, acted ав Кри, or falconer, to the Kislar Agast, while two others, 
also called Kuseus, supervised the ‘Aviary’ Kitchen, whence its name 
(Kuyhdne). Apart from the Kalfar, each of the Hag Odalís, the White 


! [bid.; cf. “Ata, L 296. Officers mentioned by ‘Ai bat not by D'Ohssan 
are the Кам Ван (Chief Butcher), the Adzdr Bag (Chief Murketer?), the 
Tahi \ Baji (Chief Palanquin-carrier), and the. Kavwkin Rapi (Chief Cap- 
tinker}, 
+ Abore, p 357. | = 
3 Le, the КА Карин and the Kilirei Bag. D'Ohsson, vii. 22-3. 
* "Chief of the Standand Grooms.' E 
i ‘Chief of the Grooms of the Drum and Standard,’ i Above. p. 117. 
' D'Ohsson, vil 14, ту; el. O.T-E.M., No. i3, Appendix, 11, note. The 
"Standard" were thus distinguished frarn the tent’ proome See above, p. 35. 
C D a - ure E 
They y were tzught by the Hocas of St. Sophia. 
‘Their third offfcer on this ucoount wae called Боны тес = 
‘See above, p. 357. Redhouse gives as a eccondary meaning for An3-/uine, 
эта! saucepan. But it seems more probable that this should have been derived 


from the name of this ence-famaus kitchen than vice versa. “At writes of 
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Baladi ir aneta and фе Киз аб ће three lower chambers: had 3 
Baltaci m attendance on him. Sm ORE (GONE. Aga), who 
‘commanded’ this division of шы wus atten the Prema Бау Balaci 
and three men, the Hasine l Kihyasl (head page of the 

ber), who‘ inspected’ it, Дель езд Өш уйуру кч т нй 
were its Kahya, a second Bar Haltad, the. Dfedn-háneci mentioned 
above, and the Balaci of the Kilar сі Basi (White Eunuch), who con- 
trolled the Lower Kitchen and the Bakeries. 

The other division of the original corps was in later times соїп- 
manded by the Kizlar 4a. But since some of its senior members 
assisted that dignitary in his management of the pious foundations of 
the Holy Cities and other places; it seems likely that these. Balaci 
were earlier controlled, like the foundations themselves, hy the Kaji 
Ағай. Indeed, another of the White Eunuch officers, , the Serdy Agasi, a 
continued to exercise some authority over them, together with the 
black Ha; Kati Guláml of the Old Serdy,* where their quarters were 
situated, and the Harem of which ít was their first to guard and 
serve. Many of the senior men, however, were ved as Chief 
Caffee-makers* to the Válide, the princesses, the Radin, and the Kizlar 
Agast, while the latter and the other Black Eunuch officers each had 
another of them in his service as a robe-keeper.? It was likewise in the 
New Serdy that those who assisted in the management of the piow 
foundations had their office. These secretaries, seven in all! wer 
chosen for their proficiency in n study, and often rose to hold high posts 
іш the public administration.” | 


these meri perf шары Өшу (Киуршішфи Әшітетітіг В оне] ий. without mdi- 
caring its ue "D miop iures merely states that the "Gouschdyis" took. ressages 
from ihe to the Sultan, 


j Those т.м аы the White Eunuchs were termed Канди Дир: 
carrier) The Bultácis served. coffee to the. Hidss Odalis after meals, under i 
Girton of the Aalmei Bay. 


this according to 2 l 390,0. 207, 209. D'Ohsson's account Нега 
from this, os explumed below, ш - 


! See ubove, pp. 26-7, * Sec above, p. 333. 

! See above, р, 3 * Кате Ван. 

т ож from Вет rübe, properly Кайтал. 

* The Bas Yasíci (literally, Нева riter] and ax Kallar D Gen argon 
we Balfact officials connected. with the foundations the [diei Hai, 


the collector of the dues auia E и Aga, and the Ней Баз. Sibi. his 
first secretary, wlus ure perhaps umbered among these 

* They were taught by the J исе of the Blei romae 

" -D'Utisson, vit. 30-2, and "Ari as above and i, 705-7. differ in their scoounts 
of the two жанарын of the Baltaci, DO ADR E to those of the Old Seri Serdy 
some of the affices and duties stated by "A to the Züliflüs, aa, for 
Instance, the dup, and carriage ө б “Havens effects. No doubt this 
confusion ia duc tothe facts that some of the Hultacis ef the Old Serdy were 
employed at the New, and that some of the Zülüflür were under the orders of the 
Kizior fei, D'hen puts the numbers of the Balara at four hu: 
and that of the Züliflüs at one hundred und en EC пиу Ба ри ді fault: 
for instance, iti enumerating the olcen Gs e EM MM 
auia aimply Haltacilar - Kálkyasi, not (төле Bafta кілі which may may 
indicate that D'Cfhnen iz righ ther division. I 
this uncertainty we have домей: 
translated, it is the lesa accessib 
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(ii) The The oeaks of the Klzbekgis, the Dolab, the Sofa and the Hatab 


The i Pia supervised the water-supply, offered the Sultan 
drinking and washing water at ceremonies, spread his carpet when he 
went to mosque, and ewept the saloon where he mounted his horse. 
The men of the Dolab ocafi a en ae ор а reed citing 
departments of the Palace. and cleaned a pavilion, 
near their quarters, Е to Rs ry Ağasi. * The men of the Sofa 
ocafi were for the most part employed in the service of the Háss Odalis 
and some of the inferior J Agar, one to each, and had the special duty 
of bringing to the second court the sheep sacrificed by the Sultan at the 
Kurban Feast.* 'The Wood-store! men in general distributed fuel to the 
various departments of the Palace. But some of their seniors* per- 
formed the oddly anomalous service of directing the cleaning of the 
Palace hospital by prisoners of war that were brought up for this pur- 
pose from the Admiralty. When any of the Aft fell ill, again, he was 
conveyed from the Orta Kapi to this hospital in a special carriage, which 
the men of the Wood-store had the duty of dragging,’ 


(nt) Ocaks of Artizans. 

The Tailors’ Workshop (Terstier Kir-hdnes) occupied part of a 
church, the remainder having been converted into a mosque, just out- 
side the Imperial Gate. It was organized by Selim 1, and consisted of 

rs, headed by a Head "Tailor (Terzz Bag) and a Head Carder 
alie B Бау), The tailors supplied the Бетду personnel with all that 
was needed in the way of clothes, quilts, &c.* 

"The ocak of the mat-makers (Haz г) was situated in the wood-store. 
Its members’ chief duty was to weave mats, changed once a year, tor 
the Chamber of the Prophet's Cloak, and for mosques.” 


' So called, according to a ly м Beat snosy, Deckuee: Hee ere 
commander prevented a mad Hares giri from escaping АД ЫН 
the end of his reign, and consisted of forty men headed by a Kisbekpi Нан. 
The mame waa in later times corrupted to K : L'Ohson docs oot 
аман though it remained in existence until after his date —' Aj, i 


АДА 3er. Dáldb (Persian—written in ‘old’ Turkish Fofod) means a 
wiater-wheel or other turning machine. 

1 Properly Suffa, mean Pere i ап ante-chamber surrounded with ‘sofas’ (whence 
our word), This ocak took its name from the neighbouring mosque called Sofa 
Сатга, (енінің 41 place ОЦ, Both mosque and orak dated irom the 

rg n раны Feast) is held h h 

: Sacribce Feast) i» en rhe rot 

ора Бро, асин Е паа сбати н during which the ceremonies nf 


P coran piigi lgrimage are performed. tn Arabic it is called ‘id al- ot 
d al-K. The sheep in question were reared by the Kurbán Oc (See 
above: s Hajah Enhän. 


BG. 
* Called ры from the Italian guardüurmo. Functionaries, &c., connected 
with the Admiralty were apt to have appellatiana derived from Italian, as we 
have tern, 
1 "Ath, i * Ibid 319, 
* Ibid. un 2s D'Ohsson, referring to these artisans, states that they mum 
bered about three hundred—tailors, furriers, ahoemakers—vii. 25. 
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(iv) The Muteferrikas. 


Like the Cavuger the Muteferrikas were divided at pede from the 
time of the | в into ' ри. ОА жой отш!" 
(Gedikli), Le: feudal! A like the Сатлцен, eudal в 


came to be attached to the service of the Grand Vesir rather than to 
that of the Sultan, When the fiefs on which they subsisted were of the 
size called Zi'émet, they were also common! called Gedikli Zu'fms.' 

They had an independent commander, the errika Basi, one of 
the Grand. Vesfr'r adjutants.’ In the second half of the seventeenth 
century there were two hundred feudal Muteferrtkas and an unspecified 
number of those сактар per In D'Ohsson's account the latter urc 
not mentioned at all, an resumahly by that time been abolished, 

The number of the former still stood at two hundred. 


! "The term yoléfeli Muteferriha is used in the Kdmdn-ndma of the Conquetor 
pp. 18, 20, 22) in contait with both Z3 Ím Mutaf and Timar Muteferri- 
{Mater ferrikas of Timars) As in the case of Qurujer the termi Gedikli 
pit pa came into use only inter, We find it-in the Rándn.mdme of "Abdu'r- 
abmia Teskii (M.T.M. 4 43). нор, М vii. i. 277, is evidently wrong, 


ore, in stating that th int 
* See D'Ohsson, vii. 8, 1735, 377--the Cave рии В Т лен теге like. 
wise called Сены Хати 
* D''Ohsson, vii. 173. 
* Acecrding to the. Kdmin-ndme of " Abdu'r- -Rabmán 'T'evki'i. Accordi 
Zinkeisen, iii. 182, there were between 360 and aco in ыр! and 5*3 in 1 
Ву 1608 the Muteferrikas and Catus together numbered 





APPENDIX C 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE GRAND VEZIR 


Tue household of the Grand Vesir, like the houschalds of most af the 
Sultan's richer subjects, was modelled on that of the Palace, Only the 
Grand Pestr enjoyed such large revenues that his was better able than 
any one else's to emulate the Imperial household in size. It fell far 
short of it in this respect: his Harem, for instance, was guarded by no 
more than four or five eunuchs, But it was similarly organized in an 
{nner and Outer Service. ‘The former was headed by twenty-four pages, 
of whom the chief was a Silfhidár Ajá! and the others bore titles similar 
to those of the Sultan's Has Odalls and lesser attendants;* and it 
comprised, on the Imperial model, a number of deaf-mute messengers.’ 
The Outside Service, again, like the Sultan's, had it» Treasurer, Master 
of the Horse, Intendants of the Doorkeepers and Kitchens, and 
several ‘Learned ned брисот it resembled ік жас Lin ee 
prising persons employed in public business, so that the line - 
cation бы дық this part of the minister's household and the officials 
and soldiers that were attached to his service was somewhat indistinctly 
drawn. It depended, rather than on the nature of the duties discharged 
by these functionaries, on the source of the emoluments they received: 
whether this was the Grand Vezfr'r purse or the public treasure. The 
eight footmen (Sdtir) by whom it was his privilege to be accompanied 
in public were clearly his private servants, But the forty doorkeepers? 
of the Porte, in that it housed most of the government departments, 
were less so, as were his forty Agas, who were often employed in сотук 
dispatches to the provinces, his twelve Cacwyes, who directed the mare! 

on occasions of public procession,’ and his two hundred valets (Coka- 
dári), the two senior of whom were employed as detectives with the duty 
of reporting to the prime minister's second-in-command." 

For in the eighteenth century (to which the foregoing applies like- 
wise) the persons definitely regarded as public employees attached to 
the Grand Vesir's department consisted largely of other guards and 
couriers, Among the latter, for instance, were the Gedikli Muteferrikas," 
and a corps of two hundred Crimean Tatars, on whom the services 
originally performed by the Caewjes had devolved. The commanders 


! Cf. above, p. 319. | р к 
4 For instance, the Grand Vezir had a Cohadar Aa, a Pepkir Aga, a Kahvrei 
Вай, п баг с Harl, a Herber Hagl, and an Jbrikdár Bagi, corresponding t the 
Sultan's Hás Odaly with the same titles. He also had a Miftdh Age corre- 
sponding to theo Anahtar Afa of the Sulan (Miftdh in Arabic, Amaftur in 
td oe “Key")—D'Ohsaon, vil. 179-88. 
id. 186. 
* Thid. 178-9. D'Ohsson does not give the Turkish tities of these function: 
a m *Almaner' and. Mu'ezgis: were presumably ' Ulemá. 
і Тег. 
* For this remon they were called day Cacurar (Aly meanmg parade, cf. 
shove Alay Веуй, p. 51]. | 
' The Adhya Heyi —8éc above, p. 120. 5 See abave, p. 382. 
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of these bodies, called respectively Muteferita Basi and Tatar Aga, 
and those of two small bodies of cavalry,! were members of the Grand 
Westr's staff, which was otherwise Vase ee Se ran fifteen 
afficers of the Cavujes.! The first two the Tel- 
Aypi and his substitute,! were charged with delivering to the Chief of 
the Black Eunuchs, the Kizlar Alas, the communications addressed 
by the Grand Vesir (as he alone might address them) to the Sultan 
The third was the Hoftanci Bayi,* or Head Keeper of the Pelisses pre- 
sented by the minister to all persons appointed to fresh offices, Finally, 
attached to the staff as uides-de-camp were representatives of cath of 
the ‘standing’ ocaks, y infantry and cavalry (though the latter had by this 
time been dace to two),* The aide-de-camp representing the Janis- 
sanes was the Muhdir Aja, whose orta, the twenty-eighth of the 
Balik, formed a guard for the Porte? The aide-de-camp af the Bostancty 
was the Oda Bayi of that corps; and it may be remarked that just as 
the Bostanci Baji steezed the Sultan's barge,* so this Oda Bagi steered 
that of the Grand V'esir—further evidence that the Vezfr waa privileged 
to imitate the Sultan on a lower level of grandeur, 


è sumbered B each. о, "hose in the Grand Verfr's service 
fifty each. Their commanders were entitled Gönüllüler Afari and 








‘ “Called Vesir Ката Kulagi, pn account of the cap of Iynx-fur that he wore: 
Eulah means literally "В lack Ear’, and waa applied to the Asiatic lyra 
( nee (ha nae Cerscal from the Turkish). 


ты н Ре н. ды n Kdhya Y. Move, 
p. 326); һе Семен, Торы, n Top "A abaci; by к ey 


И I 
| et that went title Хамса Son 
wers likewise called OE Boite g ues 

* Above, p. 118. * Above, p. 356. 

" Above, p. aso, " D'Ohasen, vii. 173-3, 1777-4. 
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TM 51. $1, 50-7. 


а dee e.g. МТМ. 1. 10%. 
. Ibid. 1. 84. 
‚ Тата" Hüsrev, op. єй. 158, 


(Sce M.T.M., i. 51-3. 
Arabic ийни 


‘Lard, ‘owner of the land’. Cf. Татай 
Hüsrev, op- cit. 159. 


. Ibid. 1589, r6r. 


. M.T.M., i. 57-8. 

; Ibid. i. s. 

; Ibid. i. 76-7. 
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Ihid. i. 107-8, 542. 


„ТЫ, i. e These dues are referred to m the Admin a8 


yaylak, kişlak, and otlak гели ог hakki, summer pasture, 
winter pasture, and pasture-dues'. 


‚ Ihid, i. 51, 103, 104. 
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. Cf. Isma'il Hüsrev, 159-60. 
| MTM, i. 95. 

. Ibid, i. 316, 311, 

. Ibud. i. 103. 
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Ibid. i, 8s. 
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. Ibid. i. 310. Cf. Bélin, Du régime des Firfs militaires, 235. 
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